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ABSTRACT 

Covering the period of June 1973 to June 1976, this 
final report describes objectives, activities, results, and 
accomplishments to date of a career education project serving nearly 
10,000 K-'12 students in five school districts in Southeastern Idaho, 
Accomplishments listed for continued implementation in the third 
operational year include these: An inservice teacher workshop; 
development and dissemination of curriculum units; a followup study 
of high school graduates; career placement services; two mobile 
resource laboratories — a model office simulation (BOP, Inc.) and a 
career information center (PACE) ; and skill training programs^ Thei 
report of the third party evaluation, which involved student testing, 
questionnaires, and review of records and materials, is appended. 
Findings are reported for each of the seven project objectives and 
measure the extent to which objectives were attained. Other 
appendixes include role descriptions for project personnel; units^ 
activities, and materials for career education K-12; summary report 
of third party evaluator; guide for implementing career education; 
and program description and materials for the PACE Center and for 
BOP, Inc. (TA) 
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SUMflARY REPORT 



A. Time Period 

June 15, 1973 to June 30, 1976 

B, Goal and Objectives 

Objective I , Sixty percent (6056) of students in grades K-3 will 
have become aware of self and others, and aware of the world of 
work. This will Include having esteem for self and others, and 
being able to distinguish between careers in the "Goods and Service 
clusters. 

Objective 11 . Sixty percent (60%) of students in grades 4-6 will 
have developed self awareness and esteem for self and others, aware 
ness of the world of work, and ability to distinguish and describe 
career interests, career aptitudes and work valines. 

Objective III . Sixty percent (60%) of junior high school students 
win explore careers, explore self, make some tentative decisions 
about self and careers, and participate In further exploration of 
careers or career clusters. 

Objective IV . Sixty percent (50%) of senior high school students 
win explore careers, declare their career intention, develop a 
tentative plan for achieving the career, and participate In further 
career exploration or enroll in a vocational program. 

Objective V. There will be at least 10% more students In grades 
n-12 partfcipating in vocational education programs designed for 
Career Preparation. 

Objective VI. There wis an increase of at least 15% of all handi- 
capped students who will be placed In an employment position by the 
time they are twenty-one years of age. 

Objective VII . 100% of all exiting students will be placed in one 
of the following: 

1. Employment, including 

a. military service 

b. homemaking 

c^ volunteer service or mission 

2. Post-secondary Occupational Training Program 

3. Degree seeking program 
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C. Procedures Followed 



The above represent the objectives of the Bingham County 
Developmental Career Education Project. Many secondary goals and 
objectives are included within the scope of procedures and activities 
required to meet these seven major objectives. In seeking to meet 
these initial objectives, the five school districts agreed that a 
multi-district combination of resources would be the most economical 
and efficient approach toward a solution of the problem. 

Within this concept, a governing board composed of the Super- 
intendent and one Trustee from each district, administered the Pro- 
ject v/ith each superintendent giving direction toward Project 
implementation within his district, under the policy of the Bingham 
County Board of Cooperative Services. In addition, a representative 
Advisory Committee was formed to assist the Board in maintaining 
contact with the comnunities which comprised the five districts. 

The Board employed five staff members under the Project, including 
the Director, Guidance Coordinator, Office Simulation Teacher, 
PACE Center Aide, and a secretary. This staff was responsible for 
the development and implementation of the Career Education Project 
throughout the five districts. The Proposal directed that 20% of 
the student population in the County should be reached during the 
first year with an additional 20% during each subsequent year. 
During the three years 300 teachers, all counselors and principals 
were involved in workshops and inservice for training and educating, 
and In implementation of the five primary program components 
representing a scope and sequence approach these components were: 

A. Utilization of curriculum units and learning activities integrated 
at all grade levels, K-12, within traditional subject matter and 
designed to show students the career implications of that sub- 
ject matter as validated in the world cf work. 

B. Establishment of a developmental career guidance program at all 
grade levels designed to assist students in establishing a 
positive self-concGpt; evaluating interests, aptitudes, abilities 
and goals related to career decision-making; and assuring pro- 
per placai^ent for all exiting students, 

C. Utilization of two mobile "resource" labora'iories to provide 
students at the high school level with intensive short-term 
career-related experiences: 

1. A model office-simulation (BOP li\z.) experience organized 
to allow Office Occupations Education students the oppor- 
tunity to explore a wide variety of potential occupations 
as well as prepare for actual employment by becoming 



familiar with many of the most modern machines and pro- 
cedures now in use in the business-labor-industry com- 
nunity in whici they may eventually seek work. 

2. A Career Information Center (PACE) containing the most 
recent career information available in a variety of media 
formats and equipped for student use individually or in 
small groups. It is intended to provide a comprehensive 
information system to each high school which would other- 
wise be impossible to maintain becuase of cost. 

The Project sirved as a focus for planning and coordinating 
activities geared to the expansion of vocational skill training 
programs within the f ive'districts. An extension Feasibility 
Study to determine the practicality of building, renting or leasing 
a centrally located skill-training facility which would accomodate 
students from the five districts, resulted in the initaition of 
planning activities to accomplish this long range goal. New skill- 
training programs jointly implemented by the school districts were 
developed. 

Cooperative efforts involving Career Education Programs and 
special services provided by the Bingham County Program for Excep- 
tional Children consisted of planning for use of resources to prevent 
overlap and duplication and the sharing of materials, equipment and 
facilities. Career placement services were provided largely by the 
counselors in the local high schools, the career guidance coordinator 
and the Department of Employment. 

D. Results and Accomplishments 

Acceptance of Career Education concepts by teachers » counselors 
and administrators has been good, and there has been a generally 
positive feeling in t;.c; community toward the concept and the program. 

Objective I. Students v/ore exposed to career and self awareness 
through teacher integrated career activities, which included field 
trips, resource people from the community, self concept activities 
through DUSO I and 11 and teacher developed activities. About 90^ 
of students were involved and post tests showed gains in self con- 
cept and career awareness. The objectives was achieved. 

Objective II. Approximately 35^ of students participated in career 
awarer)ess anT"self -awareness activities. Testing indicated that stu- 
dents made positive gains ir* self-concept and also in knowledge of 
the world of work. theSe students were able to discriminate and 
describe career interests, aptitudes and values. The objective was 
achieved. 

Objective III . According to post-testing results using the Assess- 
ment of Career Development junior high students showed significant 
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increases in their ability to make realistic career decesions, 
and more than 60% of them were involved in making tentative 
career decisions. The objective was achieved. 

Objective IV. ThG results of maintaining and testing indicated 
that senior high students did have a high level of career exploration 
activities and could make career decisions. This objective was 
achieved. 

Objective V> At the end of the project there was pore than a ten 
percent increase in the number of students participating in voca- 
tional programs. There were numerous sub-opjectives to objective 
V with two of these being achieved at a level less than specified 
or disired. The sub-objective dealing with performance certificates 
for vocational students was developed as p^r objective, but has not 
been used to date. The 4)assage of a mill levy to huild a vocational 
center v/as not realized. Otherwise objective V v/as achieved. 

Objective VI > This Objective was largely accomplished through the 
Bingham County Program for Exceptional Children. More students were 
placed in a work situation or sheltered workshop than were before 
the project began. 

Objective VII> During the second and third years of the project 
96.5% and 94.7% of exiting students were placed. This seems suffi- 
ciently high to indicate that the objective was achieved. 

The Bingham County Board of Cooperative Services, composed of 
representatives from each of the five school districts has a firm 
commitment to continuing career education and expanding vocational 
education in the future. 

E. Evaluation 

Through internal and external evaluation, constant manitoring, 
and technical evaluation there was provided feedback to the project 
staff, who replanned procedures in an effort to continually improve 
the career program and have greater impact on students. The Third 
Party Evaluators provided accurate and appropriate feed-back or a 
continual and helpful basis during the entire project. Their eva- 
luation showed a high level of achievement of project objectives. 
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FINAL REPORT 

of the 
Bingham County 
Developmental Career Education Project 



THE PROBLEM 

Bingham County, located in Southeastern Idaho has five 

school districts and a population of nearly 32,000. 

The K-12 student population is nearing 10,000. Blackfoot, 

the county seat and largest urban area, has a population of 

about 10,000; the remaining 22,000 people live in the 

rural areas comprising seventeen smaller comnunities. 

There are twenty-six elementary and secondary school buildings 

within the county and one elementary parachial school 

located in the city of Blackfoot. 

The economy of Bingham County centers around agriculture and 
the processing of agricultural products, primarily potatoes 
and grain. The average income is $2,483 compared to $2,401 
for the State of Idaho. However, the Department of Employment 
lists 2,182 families in the county as disadvantaged. The 
small minority population is predomlnatly Indain but also 
includes some 271 Mexican-Americans. 

At the initiation of this Project the proposal stated, 
"high schools in Bingham County, as well as Southeastern 
Idaho.. .are too academically oriented," the emphasis being 
placed on a college preparatory curriculum. In the early 
1970's approximately 70% of Idaho's high school graduates 
entered college, but less than 25% of these completed a 
four-year degree-granting program. Most of those who 
did not start college and many who did start but did not 
complete ccllege educations, sought employment in the basic 
industries and supportive services. The Bingham County Schools 
were not untypical of others in the state regarding students 
who planned for and entered college studies. Neither were 
students unlike others throughout the state, most did not 
complete a four-year program. Without the saleable skills 
to qualify them for any other than unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs, these students sought employment primarily in 
agriculture and its related occupations construction, manu- 
facturing, processing and services. 

In as much as the schools have been charged by the State 
Board of Education and the State Board for Vocational 
Education with the responsibility of preparing students to 



live, learn, and make a livinga it was apparent that a broad gap 
exists between this objective and refill ty. This was not, of 
course, a probleni particuliar to Bingham County or to Idaho. 
It was rather, a sympton of a crisis which exists in education 
throughout the nation. 

The problem became one of redirecting the goals and objectives 
of the educational processes to better meet the needs of all 
of the students. As stated in the Proposal, "very little is 
being offered in Idaho school to make students aware of careers 
available in today's world of work." Students were net aware 
of the type of training necessary for various occupations, nor 
did they have sufficient information about themselves with which 
to make reasoned decisions regarding career selection. The 
problems with v/hich Bingham County schools had to deal was 
most effectively sumnp:?rized in this statement by Robert Worthington 
of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education U.S. 
Office of Education: 

1. There is growing discontent v/ith the failure of school 
experiences to be relevant and useful to the lives which 
students must live when th^^y graduate. 

2. There is increasing segregation between students and the 
world of work because they feel unneeded by our technological 
society. 

3. Approximately one-third of all students go through high 
school via a "general education curriculum" which leaves 
its graduates with neither trained or marketable skill 
nor qualified to pursue higher education. 

4. There is an undesirable and counter-productive separation 
of vocational education, general education, and academic 
curricula in our high schools. As a result those in the 
vocational curriculum are often seen as low status technicians 
v^hile those in the academic curriculum emerge having little 
contact with, or preparation for, the world of work. 

5. The sidespread emphasis on a college degree relegates voca- 
tional education to second class status even though most 
students who begin college do not complete it and the num- 
ber who do coTiplete college are increasing out of proportion 
to the occupational opportunities in our society. 

6. Our present system is an inflexible one which often fails 

to provide individuals vn'th the option of changing direction 
during school or obtaining new training and shifting occupa- 
tions later in life. 
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7. Host students have little /or no formal contact with, or pre- 
paration for, the world of work during their elementary or 
secondary schooling. / 

8. Most 1970-71 more than 2*5 million young people left our 
schools and colleges without having received adequate career 
preparation at a total dost to the taxpayer of some 28 
million dollars. / 

9. The personal losses sui/fered by the millions of dropouts, 
stopputs, and pushouts^ on which we spent billions of dollars 
in past years, are immeasurable. 

10. By 1980, 15 million more people, mostly young, will have 
to accomodated in the/ work force than in 1970, and these 
people must have adeouate preparation for these jobs. 

Prior to the implementation of project activities students were 
offered very little in their school curriculum to make them aware 
of the careers available or the types of training necessary in 
various occupations. Students participated in few programs in 
which favorable attitudes about the personal, social and 
economic importance of work /were emphasized. Students received 
little assistance in developing and praticing appropriate career 
decision-making skills, m relatively small size of each of the 
five school districts in Bi/igham County prevent the implementation 
of wide-ranged vocational training programs due to cost factors 
involved for facilities ana equipment compared to student enrollment. 

Prior to the implementation of these exemplany program activities, 
vocational course offerings were primarily in the areas of Office 
Occupations, Home Economics and Agriculture Education. Adequate 
programs and training opportunities built around the realities of 
the labor market were not made available. No significant changes 
had been made in most academic or occupational training programs 
for several years. Programs which could make studnts aware of the 
working world and orint them to a variety of career options were 
not available. Job placement services were not provided. 

School counselors spent iuch of their time guiding students toward 
academic areas in past-secondary education. Many of them had little 
background in vocational/ education of guidance hnd little recent job 
experience outside the field of education. In Mer to broaden 
occupational aspirations and opportunities for lyouth, there must be 
a new anphasis placed by the counseling and guidance programs in the 
junior and senior high schools. Counselors rauf»t be able to function 
within a vocational counselor role and possess! the skills and tech- 
niques necessary to provide better pi acanent ih vocational programs, 
to provide adequate career information to all students and to assist 
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them in making wise career selections, "career" counselors must 
be well enough acquainted with the total world of work to enable 
students to initiate vocational training at the secondary level 
and to make students aware of past-secondary programs provided by 
business, vocational and technical schools, and manpower programs. 

To truly bridge the gap between school and preparing students to 
earn a living, special consideration needed to be placed on students 
with academic, socio-economic and other handicaps. Bingham County 
has nearly 2,182 disadvantaged persons. The problems of rural 
poverty, minority groups, and bilingual cultures are all found in 
Southeastern, Idaho. There is lass opportunity for employment in 
agriculturally related occupations which is the dominant background 
of most students. In addition students handicapped by learning 
disabilities and retardation have long been ignored disabilities 
and retardation have long been ignored in relation to the assessment 
of their needs and to placement in pro-vocational and skill training 
programs. A basic component of this exemplary demonstration project 
was to work in cooperation with the Bingham County Program for 
Exceptional Children in improving the programs and opportunities 
provided for the handicapped. 

Prior to the initiation of the project proposal, school administrations, 
teachers and community leaders were beginning to recognize that 
changes had to be made in the traditional educational processes 
and programs in order to provide a more comprehensive approach 
toward meeting the needs of all students. A program model needed 
to be established within the existing curriculum structure that 
would provide occupational awareness, exploration and preparation 
opportunities throughout all grade levels. Intensive efforts needed 
to be made within this model to reach young people through both in- 
dividual and group guidance activities. It was the intent of this 
effort to have administrators, teachers and counselors assume a 
synamic role in implementing a "career" approach to education. The 
effect hopefully, would be not teaching different things, but teaching 
differently. It was also recognized that in order to promote this 
change, a strong in-service training program for all staff would be 
needed . 

It was also recognized that the model needed to be developed with 
all students and all grade levels in mind. Students in the Primary 
grades (K-3) would need to develop an awareness of the personnal 
and social significance of work and to develop a positive self 
concept and attitude toward work. In grade 4-6 students would need 
continued awareness activites which would emphasize the nature of 
occupations, the relationships of interests and eptitides in career 
selection and an opportunity to intennalize a values system involving 
the v/orld of work. 
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At the Junior high level students would need an orientation tn +ho 

op? nf "AtrSn'a°SS?L*""^''^'^^ ''''''' ' wide^ar]eTo'J° cc'upatio, 
cfunfJ!: liT^ gu dance program needed to be developed in which 
students could be assisted in evaluating their interests a b?m Joe 
values and needs in — -Hor o career and 1 ?e Joles! Held in'os' 
a Sl.T.f P'r"' ^ulation activites mighfbe uti i|ed to' 

useful in r^l". " f' ^ "^=1"^*^^" approach wo#a be 

Fyninl^^y/ IL t?^^,^"' 'earning to occupational ariS 
^JndonJc k"^'^"'? - GO#inued in the nineth and tenth ^es with ' 
students being given the opportunity for more in deoth P^ninr Jinn 

guidance and counceling programs available trstudents ^ 

shoinn J-iuf f"''^"*! '•eached the eleventh and twelfth grades they 
should have access to a number of options within the ichool program 

^' e%^'oyab1e^si;ins!°"''°"'^ education programs to gain 

Mc\'rfr"bu^[Se^fSL'°^'"^""'^^^^°"^^'°- 

^I^fSr?*^?- to attend colleges or universities with pro- 
grams leading to bachelors degrees or graduate levels 

whilp''iKo^Sy„!\-°SP^''u*''y^ experience programs 
While attending high school on a part-day basils. 

^' SKf!!"^*'^!^°'' ^^V^ graduation (seventh semester) 

and placement in employment or continued education or traini 

R!'^SL^°r*^^^'"'''^^'"®!?*^*^'°" °^ t'^^s exemplary program students in 
Educational leaders In the Bingham County area had been exnnsoH tn 

might be incorporated into a comprehensive K-12 career educa^^n 
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Dynamic Vocational Education Program with Developmental 
Career Education Concept for students in Grades K-1 4. 
(Source: Comprehensive Career Education Model) and (Idaho 
State Department of Vocational Education Guidelines for 
Model Career Education Program) 

Multi-District Approach To Ecemplary Vocational Education 
Program. ( Canyon -Owy!-»'^f^ School Service Agency, Vallivue, 
Idaho) 

Emphasis on Developitpit of Positive Self-Concopt in assist 
students to develop Career Decision-Making Skills. (Soura 
Gysberg) 

Determine Feasibility of Vocational Facility where students 
of several high school s are transported to central ized 
facility. Source: Boulder, Colorado Vocational School 

,Use of Community Personnel as Career Guidance Resource Aid{ 
Source: Los Angeles City School District Careiar Educatibhi 
Project. 

Development of Career Guidance Program emphasizing student 
self -awareness. Mesa Arizona Career Education Project 

Use of Mobile Van to Model Office, and Career Guidance . 
Resource Lab: Source: Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction: Mobile Office Occupation Program, Salt Lake 
City Utah 

Use of Mini -Courses in Cluster Units for Students in 
Grades K-1 0 . Source : (New-Adapted from USOE contract with 
Ohio State University. ) 

Graduation of Student determined on Oasis of performance. 
Source: Regional Occupational Center: Torrance, Cal ifprni 

Job-exiting placement into 

A. Job 

B. Baccalauteate Program 
Source: U.S. Office of Education 

Acceptance of High School Vocational Course Credit at Area 
Vocational Center Schools. 

Source: ISU Vocational -Technical School, Pocatello, Idaho 
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The list above ts representative of the programs » activities and 
objectives which v/ere incorporated in this exemplary program. 
In addition, the following resources were carefully examined for 
research and development activities which might be appropriate. T 
These are included here for the convenience of readers v/ho may 
desire additional background information for program development. 

1. Comprehensive Career Education Model 

A. U.S. Office of Education 
Washington D,C. 



.iter for Vocational and Technical Education 
)hio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

C. Comprehensive Career Education Model 
Los Angeles City School District 
Los Angf''as, California 

D. Comprehensive Career Education Model 
Mesa School District 

Mesa, Arizona 

2. Career Development Theories of 

A. Ginzberg, Axelrad, and Herma 

B. Anne Roe 

C. Donald Super 

D. John Holland 



3. Southern California Regional Occupation Center 
Torrance, California 

4. Canyon-Owyhee F^chool Service Agency 
Vallivue, Idaho 

5. Career Education Program 

Arizona State Department of Education 
Pheonix, Arizona 

6. Guidelines for A Comprehensive Educational Program For 
The State of Idaho: State Department of Vocational 
Education, and State Department of Education > September 
20, 1972 

7. Regional Occupation or Multi-District Concepts are in 
operation effectively in many areas of California. Boule 
Colorado 

15 
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Mobile Office Occupation Program-Mobile Van Program 
Utah State Department for Vocational Education 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

"Marl and on Career Education." Reprinted from American 
Education, November 1971. (Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office » Catalog No. HE 5.280:80076) 

Herr, Edwin L. Unifying Entire System o f Education Aroi 
a Career Development Theme . March 1969.- f ED-naR-ftR/VT-nn«. 

Career Education. 16 !^ago U.S. Office of Education pamphl 
outlining the concept, December 1971. (ED-"59-396. 

Reinhart, Bruce. School Based Comprehensive Career 
Education Model. JanJ.ary 1972. (ED-062-520) 

Abstracts of Exemplary Pro.iects in Vocational Education . 
Washington, D.D.: Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, U.S. Office of Education: November 1971. 
(ED-060-189) 

Oregon State University. Bibliography of CORE (Careers 
Oriented Relevant EducatiofTT T" R elated Projects aHg ' 
Materials . 1970. (ED-057-254/VT-01 2-8247^ 

Ohio's Career Continuum Program ; Wo rld of Work Program ! 
Grades K-6; Curriculum Guide . Columbus, Ohio: Division 
of Vocational Education p State Department of Education; 
1972. (E0-O62-555) 

Ohio' Career Continuum Program: Ce r eer Orientation Progn 
Grar' ;s 7-8 Curriculum Guide . Col un;husi Ohio: Division o 
Vocational Education, State Department of Education; 1972. 
(ED-064-515) 

Bottims, Gene and George L. O'Kelley. "Vocational Educati( 
as a Developmental Process." American Vocational Journal . 
March 1971, Volume 46 Number 3, PP. 21-24. ~~~ 

Burkctt, Lowell A. "'AVA For.'nulates Posi:'.-ion on Career 
Education." American Vocational Journal , •'anuary 1972. 
Volume 47, NurnEer 1, pp. 9-14. 

Kerla n, Julius H. and Charles W. Ryan. "New Interpretatic 
of Guidance Role." American Vocational Journal . February 1 
Volume 47 5 Number 2, pp. 77-80. ' 
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20. American Vocational Association. '.Career Education: A 
Realistic Appriasal of This Promising Concept; Examples 
of ongoing Programs." American Vocational uournal » March 
1972s, Volume 47, N'jmber 3 

21. HcCaleb, Omer. Annual Interim Report from Exemplary Project 
in Career Education Sponsored Under Part D of the_yocationaf 
Education Amendments of 1968. Project No. 0-361-0055. 
Portland, Oregon: David Dougl as Publ i c School s ; July 1 971 
(ED-058-418) 

22. Caldwell, H.L. Annual Interim Report from Exempl ary Project 
in Career Education Sponsored Under ^.I'art D_of the 
Vijcational Education ^Amendments of 1968. Project No. 0-361- 
0l68. Seattle s Washington: Seattle Public Schools; Dec- 
ember 1971. (ED-06T-421) 

23. Peters, Paul N. The Development and Demonstration of a 
Functional Model System of Occupa^onal Education in 
Wyoming Public Education: K-14. Quarterly Report from 
Vocational ExempUry Project No . 0-361-0023. March 1 971. 
(ED-060-223/VT-01 2-949) 

24. Wyoming State Department of Education. ETementrart Public 
School Teacher Guide For Career and Attitude Development ; 
Grade Kit K-6 . (ED-0620563/VT-Ol 3-903) 

25. ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel Services, 
"Orientation Approaches to Increase Student Awareness of 
Occupational Options." November 1969. (ED -033-255) 

26. lleissman, Sheldon. Pre-Vocation Program. Pre-yocaiibnal 
program for junior high students, emphasizing a career 
development theme and work experience. September 1970. 
(ED-062-579/VT-012-163) 

27. Utah State University. Proposal For a Mobile Assisted 
Career Exploration Unit. 1968. (ED-042rl79) 

28. Vestal, Theodore M. and others. An Analysis o f Fifteen 
Occupational Clusters Identified By the U.S. Off ice of 
Education . June 1972. (Available from DORD, Texas 
Education Agency, 201 East 11th Street, Austin, Texas 78701 . ) 

29. Perkins, Edward A. Clusters of Tasks Associated With Per- 
formance of Major Types of Office Work. January 1968. 

( ED-Ol 8-665 and ED-01 0-656) 
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30. Sjorgren, Douglas. The Identification of Common Behavioral 
Factors as Bases For Pra-Entry Preparation of Workers for 
Gainful EmploymentT Identification of clusters in metal - 
working occupations and agricultural occupations. September 
1967. (ED-01 9-471) 

31 . A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education. September 
1969. (ED-037-554) 

32. ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education, 
"Work Experience for Broadening Occupational Offerings: 

A Selected Bibliography for Use in Program Development." 
November 1969. (ED-034-062) 

33. Campbell R.E. and Louise Vetter. Career Guidance; An 
Overview of Alternative Approaches. Columbus, dhio: 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State 
University; August 1971. (ED-057-183) 

34. ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel Services, 
"Matching Students and Careers: A Bibliography." June 
1C70. (ED-039-375) 

35. O'Hara, R.P. A Theoretical Foundation for the Use of Occu- 
pational Information in Guidance (ISVP). December 1966. 
(ED-062-654) 

36. Whitfield, Edwin A. and Richard Hoover. Regional Cents '" 
For Collection, Syntheses, and Dissemination^of Career 
Information For Use By Schools of San Diego County ~ 
(VIEW System. June 1967. (ED-015 513) 

37. Rittenhouse, Carl H. Paraprofessional Aides in Education. 
PREP Report No. 12. Washington, D.C. : National Center 
for Educational Communication^ U.S. Office of Education; 
1972. (ED-034^906 

38. Little^ J.D. Review and Synthesis of Research on the Place- 
ment and Fol low-Up of Vocational Education Students. Columbus 
Ohio: Center, for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio 
State University; February 1970. (ED-037-543) 
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B. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



In order to redirect the movement of the educational processes 
and programs in Bingham County schools toward solution of the 
problems defined above the following general goals were established: 

To help students become aware of their personal interests 5 
abilities and attitudes^ and to develop a positive feeling 
about themselves. 

To help students become av/are of the various career opportunities 
available to themj and to develop meaningful positive 
attitudes toward work. 

To have students make rational career decisions based on under- 
standing of self and knov/ledge of occupations and life styles. 

To help students develop a career plan and to help them cdivry 
out that plan by providing appropriate career educational and 
preparational opportunities. 

To assure that every student, at the time of exiting school, 
will receive assistance in being placed according to his/her 
career plan in a job^ vocational training program, baccalaureate 
program or other viable alternatives. 

These five goals lead naturally to the following major project ' 
objectives. (Objectives IJI III, and IV appear as ammended to 
the original proposal). 

Objective I . "^Sixty percent (60%) of students in grades K-3 
will have become aware of self and others, and aware of the 
world of work. This will include having esteem for self and 
others, and being able to distinguish between careers in the 
"Goods and Services" clusters. 

Objective II . Sixty percent (60%) of students in grades 4-6 
will have developed self awareness and esteem for self and 
others, awareness of the world of work, and ability to distinguish 
and describe career interests^, career aptitudes and work values. 

Objective. IIL Sixtu percent (60%) of junior high school students 
will explore CTreers 9 explore self, make some tentative 
decisions afeout self and careers, and participate in further 
exploration of careers or career clusters. 

Objective IV . Sixty percent (60%) of senior high school students 
will explore careers, declare their career intention, develop ■ 
a tentative plain .for achieving the career, and participate 
in further career exploration or enroll in a vocational program. 
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C. PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 



In seeking to meet the objectives outlined above, the five school 
districts in Bingham County agreed that a mult-district combination 
of resources would be the most economical and efficient approach 
to problem solving. A governing body consisting of the Super- 
intendpnt and one designated Trustee from the Aberdeen, Blackfoot, 
Firth, Shelley and Snake River School Districts took PQ5pofisibili% 
for administration of the Project Th " sjject Dir©ctor and oiifTer 
Project personnel ware tusponsible to tnls body, designated the "* 
Bingham County Board of Coojierative Services. Each Superintendent 
gave direction to the Project implementation within his district 
under the general policy established by the Board, and as such, 
maintained all records and reports required ,f or fiscal operation 
of the Project as stipulated by State Department and U.S. Office 
of Education policies. 

In addition, as described by the following chart (Figure I), 
a representative Advisory Conmittee, was _ formed to assist the Board . 
in maintaining contact with the comrnuni ties which comprise the 
five districts. The Bingham County Advisory Conmittee for Career 
Education consisted of two members from each of the five districts 
and met with the project Director and Board on a scheduled basis 
to provide input from a variety of conmunity and sources regard 1 rig 
the patrons' perceptions and desires as these effected the Career 
Education program activities and implementation. 

The staff employed under the Project were: 

Project Director, responsible to the Board of Cooperative 
Services; having experience in Vocational Education and 
industry with additional experience in guidance and as an 
educational 1 eader . 

Career Guidance Coordinator, resonsible to the Director, 
having experience In guidance at both elementary and secon- 
dary levels, and an understand i rig of the world of work and 
the processes of career development. 

Model Of f ice Teacher, responsible to the Director, having 
experience in office occupations, supervision, and manage- 
ment and teaching experience in Office Occupations Education. 

PACE Center Aide, responsible to the Director, having work 
experience outside educatiori as a teacher aide or one year 
of "feraining beyond the secoridary level. 

Project Secretary, responsible to the Director and possessing 
experience necessary to the nature of the job's responsibilities 
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FIGURE I 



ADMINISTRATIVE ORGAN' lON 



Bingham County Board of Cooperative Services 




sory Committee 



Project Director 



Project Participants 



Superintendent and 
Trustee from Each 
School District 



Fiscal Agent 




Snake River School 
District #52 
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^0 jub description: r each of Hie project staff can be 
in the Appendix, A. 

I he above u^scription of the Project administration and staffing 
responsibilities is indicative of the muUi -district operational 
procedure enabled the developnent of an efficient and effective ^ . 
approach to meet the objective. Because of the expanded local 
recources available through cooperative efforts, the Project was 
able to work closely with other multi -district programs such as 
Adult Basic Education Special Education, Migrant Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Resource person from the Bingham 
County office of the Idaho Department of Employment also assisted 
in achieving project objectives- In addition to their direct help 
a DOE staff member served on the general advisory committee for 
the project and also with several occupational advisory committees 
established for vocational program development. 

Figure II (preceeding) identifies the student popilation within 
each of the participating school districts. The Project Proposal 
directed that 20% of their population be reached during the first 
operational year and an additional 20% each subsequent year. 

In order to meet the needs of this student population as related 
to the Project goals and objectives, the Career Education program 
necessarily contained many integral compnets representing a scope 
and sequence of action. Briefly these were as follows: 

1. An intensive and extensive in-service training program 

for teachers, counselors, and school administrators designed 
to acquiant participants with the general philosophy, 
goals and objectives of career education and to allow 
participants to plan and develop units and activates for 
incorporation into their regular curriculum subject areas. 

2. Utilization of teacher-developed curriculum units and le 
learning activities integrated at all grade levels, K-1 2 j> 
within traditional subject matter and designed to show 
students the career implications of that subject matter 
as validated in the world of work; 

3. Establishment of a developmental career guidance program 
at all grade levels destgaed to assist students in es- 
tablishing a positive self-concept*, evaluating interests, 
aptitudes, abilities and goals. related to career decision- 
making; and assuring proper placement for all existing stu- 
dents. 
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FIGURE II 
SCHOOL DISTRICT EHROLLMENT 





Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-8 


Grades 
9-12 


Total 


Aberdeen School D1 strirt #58 


458 


172 


326 


956 


Blackfoot School District #55 


2*041 


690 


1 .251 


3,982 


Firth School District #59 


465 


154 


314 


933 


Shelley School District #60 


848 


303 


608 


1,759 


Snake River School 
District #52 


931 


281 


552 


1 ,764 - 


Total Public Schools 


4,743 


1,600 


3,051 


9,394 


St. Margaret's School 


80 






80 


TOTAL 


4,823 


1,600 


3.051 


9,474 
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4. Utilization of two mobiles "resource" laboratories to 
provide students with intensive short-term career-related 
experiences. These units provided two experiences designed 
mostly for use at the secondary school level: 

a. A model office-simulation experience orgainized to 
allow Office Occupations Education students the 
opportunity to explore a wide variety of potential 
occupations as well as prepare for actual employment 
by becoming familiar with many of the most modern 
machines and procedures now in use in the business-labor 
industry community in which they may eventually seek 
work. 

b. A Career Exploration and Information Center equipped 
for use by students individually or in small groups. 
Two programs are housed within this unit - a Work 
Samples Laboratory, offering hands-on activites of 
simulated work tasks to assist students in becoming 
acquainted with skills required for jobs and a Career 
Information Center containing the most recent career 
information available in a variety of media formats. 

5. Expansion of vocational training courses to more realisti- 
cally reflect the needs of our society and economy and to 
provide saleable skills for exiting students. Within the 
five districts there are vocational training programs in 
Industrial Mechanics, Office Occupations, Home Economics, 
Agriculture, and Multi-Occupations Education. 

6. Cooperative efforts involving Career Education programs and 
special services under the direction of the Bingham County 
Program for Exceptional Children to assure proper assessment 
techniques, and to provide pre-vocational and vocational 
skill training for learning-disabled and handicapped students 

The total program was designated as an effort which would bring about 
change in the curriculum emphasis in each of the five participating 
school districts and the one parochial school by making all instru- 
ction more relevant to the world in which students live. Because 
most students will spend 40 to 50 years in the world of work if is 
important that the school curriculum be related to individual needs 
in order that one may. more effectively function productively in a 
society was is rapidly changing. The academic program was not 
neglected because of a career education approach, but became more 
meaningful because students could better see the need fo»^ the - 
instruction they recieved. Each of the six major program componets 
outlined above is described in detail as are the activities for each 
of the seven Project Objectives. 
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Major responsibility for achievement of the program objective was 
given to the regular classroom teachers who achieved the objectives 
largely through integrating career education concepts and activities 
with the every day instructional program. The procedures used in 
the project and expected products resulting from the procedures are 
as listed below. 

The staff of the Career Education Project, and teachers, counselors 
and administrators in the schools used the procedures described . 
here in: 

Grades K-3 Procedures - Products (Obj. I) . 

A. Career Awareness Horkshop. 

Each summer teachers, counselors and administrators, attended 
a one-four weeks career workshop. They developed career 
instructional units and activities a plan for integrating 
career education into the curriculum, a school career education 
plan which consisted of: 

(1) Program outcomes applicable to students in the school. 

(2) A scope and sequence of career activities, experience, 

or information for meeting the program outcomes. Attached 
to this section will be the career instructional plans 
that the teachers developed during the workshop* and 
the plans of teachers who previously attended a summer 
career education workshop. 

During the workshop the school administrator and the 
building career coordinator, with assistance of teachers, 
may develop a mini-grant proposal to assist in the 
achievement of the above stated objective and the 
procedure-products. At the close of the workshop, 
grades K-3 teachers will demonstrate a positive attitude, 
toward career education concepts. 

B. Inservice 

During the school year each school provided from three to 
seven career education inservice sessions for teachers-- 
counselors and administrators, 

C. Presentation of Self Awareness and Career Awaren ess Activities 
or Units 

Students in grades K-3 will have participated in the following 
during the school year: 
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(1) at least three self-awareness, self-esteem activities in 
the classroom; 



(2) at least six^ (6) career awareness activities that provide 
students with information about the world of work and 
careers in the "Goods and Services" areas; 



(3) at least two (2) classroom career awareness activities 
where persons from the home, or community (business a 
industry, or government) have presented career informa- 
tion, and 

(4) at least one (1) career field trip to observe workers in 
occupations. 

D. Career Awareness Post-testing 

Sel f^and care^^^^^ ^aviareness^^ t^^^^^^^ 

randomly selected third grade experimental (three years 
of career awareness) and control students to determine 
differences that exist. Experimental students will have 
significantly higher career awareness scores. * 

Grades 4-6 Procedures - Products (Obj, 11) 

A> Career Awareness Workshop 

Each summer teachers counselors, and administrators attended 
a one-four weeks career workshop. They developed career 
instructional units and activities, a plan for integrating 
career education into the curriculum, a school career Education 
plan which consisted of: ^ 

(1) Program outcomes applicable to students in the school- 



(2) A scope and sequence of career activities V. experience, 

or information for meeting the program outcomes. / Attached 
to this section will be the career instructional plans 
the teachers who previously attended a summer career educatiqn| 
workshop. , ^ ^ [l^^^ 

During the workshop the school administrator and the 
building career^coordinatorj with assistance of teachers, J 
may develop a mini-grant proposal to assist in the achieve- 3 
ment of the above stated objective and the procedure-products 

At the close of the workshop grade 4-6 teachers jiiJX.derfiiori^ 
strate a positive attitude toward career educat'lon ^concepts. 



B. Inservi ce 



During the school year each school provided from three to seven 
career education inservice session for teachers counselors and 
administrators. 

C. Presentation of Self Awareness and Career Awareness Activities 
or Units. ' ~" 

Students in grades ^-6 will have participated in the following 
during the school year. 

(1) at least three (3) self awareness-self esteem activities 

in the classroom. This would include among other activities, 
activities that woulr! r:jist students in identifying 
their interests and aptitudes, and in developing and clari- 
fying their work values. 

(2) at least six (6) career awareness activities that would 
provide students with information about the world of 

work. Where appropriate, the information would be structured 
in the "DATA-People Things Clusters" or the "15 USOE Clusters". 

(3) at least two (2) classroom career awareness activities 
where persons from the home, or community (business 
industry, government) have p-. ented career information; 
and 

(''f) at least one (1) career field tr ip to observe workers in 
their occupations, 

D. Career Av/areness Post-Testing 

- Sel f and .career av^/areness tests wi 1 1- be admini stered to 

randomly selected sixth grade experimental (three years of 
career awareness) and control students to determine differences that 
exist. Experimental students will have significantly higher career 
awareness scores. 

Junior High Procedures - Products (Ob.i. Ill) 
A. Career Exploration Workshop 

Each sutimer teachers, counselors, and administrators, attended a 
one-four weeks career workshop. They developed career instrt-tional 
units and activities a plan for integrating career education into 
the curriculum, a school career education plan which co-s1sted of: 

(1) program outcomes applicable to students in the school. 
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(2) A scope and sequence of career activities, experience 

or information for meeting the program outcomes. Attached 
to their section will be the career instructional plans 
that the teachers developed during the workshop, and the 
plans of teachers who previously attended a summer career 
education workshop. 

Th6 school plan will provide for student participation in 
each of the following: 

a, self-awareness activities designed to assist 
students in self assessment, 

b, in-depth exploration of a self-selected career 
or career cluster, 

c, hands-on exploration experience, 

d, involvement with community (business-industry- 

government or labor) in learning about various careers, 

e, career exploration information and activities 
provided by the teacher in the classroom setting. 

School guidance personnel will assist teachers in the development 
of the activities for self-assessment and selection of a career or 
career cluster for in-depth exploration. 

During the workshop the school administrator and the building 
career coordinator with assistance of teachers may develop a mini- 
grant proposal to assist in the achievement of the above stated ob- 
jective and the procedure-products. 

At the close of the workshop junior hj'gh^teacjiers^vri^ 
strata a^ p^^ eaQca^ion coricep^^^^ " 

B. Inservice 

During the school year ischool provided from three to seven 
career education inservice session for teachers counselors 
and administrators. 

C. Presentation of Self Awareness and Career Exploration Activities 
and Units 

Junior high students will have participated in the following during 
the school year: 
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(1) at least three (3) self-awareness activites designed for 
self-assessment, and in decision-making for ninth grade 
students. 

(2) at least one (1) in-depth exploration of q self -selected 
career or career clusters. 

(3) at least three (3) hands-on career exploration experiences. 

(4) at least two (2) activities involving the community (business, 
industry, government or labor). This could be through people 
in the world of work coming to the classroom or students 
going on a field trip. 

(5) at least three (3) classroom career information-exploration 
activities or units related to classroom subject areas. 

Grade nine students will have made a tentative career choice 
and explored that career through personal discussion with a per- 
son in that career or career cluster. 

D. Career Education Post-Testinn 

Career exploration and development tests will be administered 
to randomly selected ninth grade experimental students (three years 
of career exploration) and control students to determine differences 
that exist. Experimental students will have significantly higher 
scores. 

Senior High School Procedures - Products (Obj. IV) 

A. Career Exploration - Preparation Workshop 

Each sunwner teachers, counselors, and administrators attended 

a ,onerlour_weeks .career-^ workshop . They, davel oped-^career~ - -^^^^^ 

instructional units and activities, a plan for integrating career 
education into the curriculum, a school career Education plan 
which consisted of: 

(1) program outcomes applicable to students in the school. 

(2) A scope and sequence of career activities, experience, 

or information for meeting the program outcomes. Attached 
to this section will be the career instructional plans 
that the teachers developed during the workshop, and the 
plans of teachers who previously attended a suiraiier career 
education workshop. ^ 

The school plan will provide for students participation in: 

(1) teacher provided career information and activities 

_ — — \ — das4^edLfoict..^pee^r^^ — — — • — 
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(2) value clarification and/or a self awa**eness experience 

(3) hands-on career exploration experiences 

(4) research of printed and audio-visual materials related 
to students intended career or career cluster, 

(5) one-to-one student-worker interviews and job observations, 

(6) decision-making for selecting a career goals 

(7) developing a career plan for achieving the career goal 

(8) some affirmative action for carrying out the career plan. 

School guidance personnel and career project personnel will assist 
teachers in providing students these activities and experiences. 

During the workshop the school administrator and the building career 
coordinator with assitance of teachers may develop a mini-grant 
proposal to assist in the achievement of the above state objective, 
and the procedure-products. 

At the close of the workshop senior high school teachers will demon- 
strate a positive attitude toward career education concepts. 

B. Inservice 

During the school year each school provided from three to seven 
career education inservice sessions for teachers counselors and 
administrators. 

C. Presentation of Career Exploration Activities 

~ X~l)— GnadaJTen^studentsavill^have^pai:^^^^ — ^ 

during the school year: 

(a) completing and analyzing an interest inventory. 

(b) complete at least three (3) hours of individual 
career exploration activities (PACE Center), 

(c) at least three(3) teacher presented career exploration 
unit$ or activities, ;| 

(d) making a tentative or realistic career decision and 'f 
declared a career goal, 

(e) v^ritinc a career plan for achieving the career goal. 

M (2) Grade eleven students will have participated in the following^^ 5^ 
during the school year: 
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(a) at least three(3) teachers presented career exploration 
or presentation units or activities, 

(b) taken soma action for achieving the career goal^ 

(3) Grade twelve students will have participated in the 
following during the school year: 

(a) at least three (3) teacher presented career exploration 
or presentation units or activities, 

(b) prepariny a personal resume, 

(c) (See Objective V, pages 39-^5 of project proposal 
for additional procedures-products). 

(4) All high school students will have participated in at 
least three (3) of the following during the year: 

(a) "Hands-on" career exploration 

(b) Career planning with the counselor 

(c) Decision-making and career planning with parents 

(d) Career field trips to observe and talk to workers in 
their work setting. 

(e) classroom activity with community (business, industry, 
government, labor, professional) people discussing 
their career and occupational information (at least 
two). 

(f) career mini-course or pre-vocational course 

(g) v/ork experience, work release, on-the-job training or 
cooperative work program. 

(h) aptitude testing 

(i) meeting with post secondary, college, or apprentice 
personnel to gain information or career planning or 

• - — — repltinni-ng' — ' — - — — 7~ — — — ^ — — —~ 

(j) one-to-one student-worker interview 

(k) career guidance activity designed for work value 

clarification, self assessment or other appropriate 

experience. 

(1) completed again, one or more of the activities listed 

above for grade ten (#1) or eleveifs (#2). 
(m) enroll in a vocational program: 

D. ^reer Exploration Post-Testing 

Hareer exploration and develbpment tests will be aiininistered 
"te naandomly sel ected grade twel ve experimental ( three yeats of 
canoBr exploration) and control students to determine dS^fenrenees 
thsrtt exist. Experimental students will have significantly ihigher 
scores. 
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Vocational Education Procedures - Product ( Grades 11-12) (Obj, V) 

A, Study to Determine Feasibility of High School Occupational 
Center 

a. By April 29, 197 A a study will have been conducted to 

determine the feasibility of building, renting, or leasing 
a central occupational facility which would accorranodate 
students froip Aberdeen High School, Blackfoot High School, 
Firth High School, Shelley High School, and Snake River High 
.-School on a part-time basis. To achieve this the following 
procedures will be followed. 

(1) 3y April 25, 1973 all five school districts of Bingham 
County will have appointed members to serve as a 
Steering Committee to conduct the feasibility study. 

(2) By May 27, 1973 committees and subcormittees will have 
been assigned to participate in the study. 

(3) By September 30, 1973 all Administrators and Supervisors 
of the State Department of Vocational Education will 
have participated in an evaluation of the Vocational 
Programs presently operative and will determine what - 
additional vocational programs they would recommend. 

(4) By December 15, 1973 all assigned committees, including 
student, patron, labor and industry will make a report 

to the^^S^^ ^ 

(5) Be February 15, 1§74 a meeting with all Superintendents 
and Trustees, and State VocaJ^saial Blucation personnel 
will be held to study the resMlts and make final 
determination as to the feas»i1ity of an occupational . 
center. 

B. Student Options For Vocational ProgtmB 

By April 30, 1974 all high school sfiiifaits will have the 
following options: 



(1) Participation in a Vocational Bt^tixai Program to gain an 
employable skill 

(2) Prepare to attend a post-High School Vocational -Technical 
School . 
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(3) Preparation to attend a University leading to a 
Baccal uareate Degree 

(4) Attend High School Part time and participate in a Coop- 
erative Program on a Part-Day Basis 

(5) Graduate at the end of the first semester of the senior y 
year and be placed in emplyment for the second s^ester of 
the senior year. 

C. Use of Mobile Vans For Additional Vocational Offerings 

a. Two Mobile Vans will be purchased and made operable. These 
mobile vans will be the size and demension that they can 
serve as a mobile classroom and will have the ability to 

be transported from school to school. For the year 1973- 
74 these vans will serve the five high schools in the county. 
For the first year of operation these vans will provide for 
further instruction and equipment in the areas of: 

1. A Model Office Progrean 

2. Career Guidnace Resource Lab 

b. After the first year of operation, an evaluation of the Mobile 
Van program will determine what other Vocational Programs 
should be taught in the vans or if the same programs should 

be continued. 

D. Leasfng of Facilities For Vocational Programs 

a. By November 15, 1974 members of the Executive Board and 
Project Birector will have reviewed the recaommendations of 
the State Vocational Education personnel and the recommend- 
ations of aii. external eyaluBti 

for more vmrational education offerings, 'ihose programs 
having higtest priority wfTl be given first consideration. 
As many Vocational Education Courses as po^iblfe will be 
implemented* 

Jb. By January 15, 197^ pending the recommendation listed in ; 
tbe above paragraph, the Project Director vrill ^determine 
ttee availability of Teasing^ facrlities to arxaamiiodcite 
acJditional vocational programs. Students fraoEr each part- 
icipatinr; hiSQh school will (have equal opporasBrity to part- 
icipate in the vocational ^progranis. 

c. Whenever additional Vocatimial Education Pra^tOTis are imple- , 
mented. the standards estafelishel by the l(Sam State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Educattar) Re^ibursement BEKJ Xertifi cation. ' 
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E, Retraining of Counselors To ^^sssist Students To Develop Career- 
Decision Skills — — — 

a. By August 25, 1973 All Junior High and Senior High Counselors 
in the five participating destricts of Bingham County v/ill 
have participated in a four week workshop. The objective of 
this workshop will be to retrain counselors to assist students 
to develop skills in making wise career decisions. 

b. At the completion of the workshop each counselor should be 
aware of the Development Approach to Career Guidance and 
should possess the competency to assist students realistic 
career decisions. 

F. Coordination of Programs With Manpower Agencies and l^ith Trade 
Technical Schools 

a. By March 15, 197C a meiroradum of understanding will feve been 
developed with the Vocational -Technical School locate at 
Idaho State University, and the Eastern Idaho vocational S 
School located In Idaho Falls. The memorandum of undersitsiding 
will list all of the vocational education offerings in the 
five participating districts and will list the performance 
skills high school students » will acquire which will be part 

of the Vocational -Technical performance skill required for 
graduation. (See appencSIx) 

b. By March 15, 1974 all activities of the project will be 
coordinated with all Manpower Agencies. Members of the 
St^e Employment Agency, the employing agent for the loeal 
raapower programs, will serve as members of a commitii^ de- 
igned to coordinate all act iv^ies between the public schools 
mtd manpower agencies, and tfr provide the schools with 
iiffbrmation regarding manpwer programs, 

Iteviatf of High School Diplomeis . 

2l. % the and of the first operattional year, an in-dep4h 
study of the types of graduation diplomas presented to 
gradjiates will have been conducted. A study commitsfeee 
mM be organized to develop a graduate certificate presented 
^ students on the basis of perlormancG skill acqu'hred. 
::studfints will be eligible to reaseive a certificate of 
pferformance whenever they have attained a specified level 
CEf performance. 
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Emphfasis Of Cooperative Programs 

a. This proposed project has the goal of making education as 
relevant as possible. Every attempt will be made to expand 
the existing cooperative program (Office Occupations, Hulti- 
Occupations Agri-Business, etc.) to assure as many students 
as possible of gaining directed work experience. By the end 
of the first operational year a co-relatad program of coop- 
arative services on a multi-district basis will have been 
developed. 

b. All adult education programs shall be coordinated with this 
project. Educational Facilities shall be made available 

fojr adult, education programs. Part F funds for disadvantaged 
prograins w'i 11 be : utili zed . 

Handicapped Students - Procedures (Obj. VI' 

The services of tftis .project and the Bingham County f-iulti- 
Di strict Project for Handlbapped CJrildren will be coordinated. 
Special emphasis will be placed on handicapped, students receiving 
pre-vocational Education in order to assess abilities and place 
students where they will obtaiTT adequate training and experience 
to be considered employable. 

The Vocational Rehabiliatiism Coui^seTcr ami the Director of the - 
M'jlti-Disfe'ict' Project for Haja^ii capped children sh|il1 serve. as 
ciiiimittefi riKmbers of the Advisory Committee for HaYidi capped children. 

When the students handicap is of $uch a nature that 'ha/she is 
utHble to profit from on thg joli trainuing experiwrtGe in a. work 
emerience situation they will ^ve opportmiity-to fain work 
experience in a sheltered workup expertence. 

Pl^cement''Procedures-(Obj. VII-) ~ 

a. A career placement file will be developed for all high 
school students (10-12). The career plasMent file will 
contain at least the following informatiion:: 

a. Tentative career abjective of the student 

b. SuRinary record of career experiences 

c. Record of career counseling sessions, and 

d. Information or placement of stufiliBiit 

b. A job placement center wiTTI be maiiiteEKMi in each high 
school for all students. caerfer mc^^ 
conwunity agenciss mil provide emplciymEBt services for 
s^dents needing and dsstring employraerct. 
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students will be provided adequate information and career 
guidance regarding further education in either a post- 
secondary occupational training program or degree- granting 
frog ram. 

^ Career Plai:33]ant Conimittee consisting of the Project 
Director and/or Career Guidance Coordinator high school 
counselor, principal. Department of Emplo^inent personnel 
and other assigned members will review the placement of 
exiting student by May 15 to insure achievement of the 
objective, 

A follow-up study of all exiting students will be conducted 
each year. 



RESULTS 5 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



OBJECTIVE I: 

Sixty percent of students in grades K-3 will have bacoaie 
aware of self and others and aware of the world of work. This 
will include having esteem for self and others and being able to 
distinguish between careers in the goods and service ciustcv^s. 



About 90% of the students grades K-3 were involved in activities 
for developing awareness of solf and others^ and an av/areness of 
the world of work. The student grov^th in self -concept was not 
statistically significantly, but each year students did show-growth. 
Teachers reported positive change through their use of the DUSO I 
and DUSO II Kits. 

Students v/ere provided a variety of career awareness experience 
including increased career fiold trips, and resoLirce speakers from 
the community. This resulted in positive gains in knowledge con- 
cerning the world of work though gains were not statistically 
significant. Students v/ore able to distinguish at a high level 
careers related to "goods produced" and careers related to "service". 

Objective I v/as significantly achieved as applies to numbers 
of students involved in self am! career awareness. (Sec TIv/.'c! "i: 
Evaluation in section V pages 12-20). 

OBJECTIVE II: 

Sixty percent of students in grade*? 4-6 will hav? ^cvc'!':^ped 
self av;areness and esteem for self and others, awareness of the 
world of v/ork, and ability to distinguish and describe carc-cr 
career aptitudes, and work values. 



Approximatly 855^ of students grades participated in career 
av*/areness activities which included teacher presented activities, 
field trip, talking with community resource people about their 
work, and self awarness activities including DUSO il at TAC Kits. 

The students made positive gains in self concept. They also made 
gains in their knowledge of the world of work, though these gains 
were not significantly different compared to control students. The 
students could not only distinguish and describe Interests^ aptitudes^ 
and values, but could demonstrate an understanding of the difference 
between interest and aptitudes s and showed they had developed positive 
work values. (See third party ovaulation report pages 21-27 for 
details). 
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OBJECTIVE III: 



Sixty parcent (60%) of junior high school stuclents will explore 
careers, explore self, inake sor?.o tentative decisions about self and 
careers, and participates in further exploration of careers or career 
clusters . 

Students in the junior high, according to pre and past testing 
with the Assessment of Career Development ^ made significant gains 
in their ability to maka realistic career decisions. The assumption 
is therefore made that they did explore careers and self in order 
to make signficant gains. 

More than 60% percent of the students were involved in making 
tentative career decision during the first two years. During the 
third year one large junior high group, due to staff changes, did 
not achieve this objective. 

When viev/ed over a three year period the objective was achieved. 
{See third party evaluation in section V pages 23-37). 

OBJECTIVE IV: 

Sixty percent {60%) of senior high school students will explore 
careers, declare their career intention, develop a tentative plan 
for achieving the career, and participate, in further career explor- 
ation or enroll in a vocational program. 

The resul'.s of evaluation indicate a strong achievement of this 
objective. There is no doubt that students at the high school 
level did increase active involvement in the career decision- 
making process J ability to identify, locate, and use sources of in- 
formation to solve career decision-making problems^ and become aware 
of steps to be taken and factors to be considered in career planning. 
All empirical indicators point to this conclusion. (See third party 

eya.luAlion .report jn.- sect i on. V ^pages 38=51 and Summary ..Report, in 

appendix pages 10-15). 

OBJECTIVE V: 

There will be at least 10% more students in grades 11-12 
participating in vocational education programs designed for career 
preparation. 

A. Feasibility Study 

During the first year a team of educatarand lay citizen 
completed a feasibility study for establishing a county-wide voca- 
tional program. The study indicated that a central vocational facility 
v/as a feasible approach to expanding vocational education opportunities 
for students. 
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3. Student Options 



By April 30, 1974 all high school had altersd their instructional 
pcogram so as to provide student the following five options. 

(1) Participation in a Vocational Education Program to nain an 
employable skill 

(2) Prepare to attend a post-High School Vocational -Technical 
School 

(3) Preparation to attend a University leading to a Baccalaureate 

Degrae 

(4) Attend High School Part time and participate in 3 Cooperative 
Program on a Part-Day Basis 

(5) Graduate at the and of the first semester of the senior year 
and be placed in omployment for the second semaster of the 
senior year. 

C. Mobile Van 

The project purchases two mobile vans to provide additional 
career information to ninth and tenth grade students and to operate 
an advanced pr-ogram in office occupations for 11th or 12th graders. 

The first van was a career guidance resource lab called PACE 
(Programmed Activities for Career Exploration), the center served 
this function for the first tvio years. During the third year, the 
van was remodeled and a work sampler (hands on experience in six 
different career areas) program installed. All tenth grade students 
from five school districts received services of the lab for the 
first two years and all (861) ninth graders participated in the work 
sampler program the third year. 

The second van was called B.O.P. Inc. which was an office 
occupations simulation program. The Center operated asra Mortgage 
and Loan Company with seven positions available. Enrollment the 
first year started a zero and ranged to 89 the second year there 
were 160, and the third 97. The third year one school did not 
participate in S.O.P. Inc. because of internal problems. 

Surveys from students indicated the services of the vans were 
very worthwhile in career exploration activities. The operation 
of the mobile units will bo funded by the five school districts 
next year. The B.).P. program received especially high praise for 
its contribution to student opportunities for advanced reality 
oriented office occupations experiences. 
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D. Leasing of Facilities 



During the first year one buiiaTng^wasn eased tor an auto 
niachanics program for students from Shelley and Firth. During the 
second year another building was leased for Blackfoot and Snake 
River students. This building houses an Indastrial Mechanics 
Program for grades 11-12, and also a General Mechanics Program 
for handicapped students. There are two instructors for these 
tv/o programs. 

The three programs will continue on the same basis and in the 
same leased facility for next year. A proposal to raise funds via 
increased property taxes in the three school districts to expand 
program and construct facilities was defeated in an election May 
T3, 1975. 

E. Retraining of Counselors 

Considerable time and money was expended in the retraining of 
counselors so they would be more effective in developing career 
related programs and activities. It is the opinion of the Project 
Director that there \vas less change in some areas of counselor 
behavior than hoped for. Hov^faver, it appears that students were 
helped in tbeir ability to make realistic career decisions. 

F. Coordination with Other Agencies 

The Career Education program staff increased the cooperation 
and coordination of activities with those of other public agencies 
within the Bingham County area over the three year period. There 
were at least nine agencies involved of which the Idaho Department 
of Employment and the Bingham County Program for Exceptional Children 
had the greatestt amount of coordination. Other agencies with lesser 
coordination wesre: Comnunity Education/Adult Basic Education, 

Migrant EdiJcatSon , Cooperative Work Programs , fiul t1 -Occupations , ^ 

Eastern Idaho Vocational -techn^^ School, Idaho State Vocation- 
Technical School, and Manpower Development. Agreements were reached 
with the two vocational -technical school that students completing 
the Bingham County Vocational Program could receive credit for 
acquired compentencies. 

G. Performance Certificate 

All high schools in the county agreed with the concept of a per- 
formence certificate and three types were developed. However, at 
this time no school has issued a performance certificate to a student. 
Thus far, this portion of Objective V has not been realized. 
(An analysis of the impact the program had relative to Objective V 
is found in the third pc.rty report pages 51-56). 
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There will be an increase of at least 15% of all handicapped 
students who will be placed in an employment position by the time 
they are twenty-one years of age. 

Objective VI proposed tc increase employment of the exiting ' 
handicapped student by 15% in actual employment or in sheltered 
workshops. 

This phase of the project was operated by the staff of the Bin 
ham County Program for Exceptional Children. The Career Education 
Program and that for Exceptional Children were administered by a 
common Boaird called the Bingham County Board for Cooperative Servi 

The administrators and staff of the two agencies cooperated in 
program direction; however, the program for exceptional children 
was m existence prior to that of career education and activities 
were essentially conducted and funded by other than the Career Edu 
cation Project. (See third party evaulation report, in section V 
pages 57-59). 

OBJECTIVE VII: 

100% of all exiting students will be placed in one of the 
following: 

1. employment, including 

a. military service 

b. homemaking • 

c. volunteer service or mission 

2. post-secondary occupational training program 

3. Degree seeking program 

During the first year the objective was not achieved to a high 
degree. However, the 2nd and 3rd years the placement was 96.5% anc 
94.7% respectively. 

Other sub-objectives v/ere listed to assist in achieving the ove 
ail objective of 100% placement. The following is a brief discussi 
on the degree of success in these areas. 

1. Career placement files were started the first year and were 
round tc exist ift all five high scholls during the last year. 
The quality and use varied from school to school. 

2. Job placement centers and each high school were called for 
by the project proposal. None of the schools have job place- 
ment centers per se nor was this intended accor-ing to the 
project director. Rather, they were functioning as "referral 

. ... . 37 : • ^ • 
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placement centers." The school counselors cooperated with 
other agencies by referring students to these agencies for 
counseling adn/or placement. Also, local businesses, including 
the fanning enterprise, contacted the school counselor for 
assistance in locating students interested in a particular 
type of employment. The program was reasonably successful in 
tho latter function but did not provide for a job placement 
center in the five high schools. All schools established car- 
eer guidance for post secondary opportunities but few have 
"open information files," 

Career Placement Committee has been organized by the project 
staff with representatives from the schools, State Employment 
Agency ond others as required. The focus was to review the pi 
placemen': of exiting students. The Committee schieved only p 
partial success. 

Finally, the follow-up study to determine post secondary 
placement of exiting students was not conducted the first 
year. 

Studies were conducted relative to placement of exiting 
students of the previous years, 1974 and 1975. The findings 
fo for 1975 (study conducted in 1976) reveal 47,67% enrolled in 
college; 15.7% enrolled in vocational -technical programs; 
23.7% employed and the remaining 9,5% students in homemaking, 
military, etc. 3.5% were undecided and/or not placed. 

Table I shows the exiting plans of the 1976 graduates. 
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TABLE I 



EXITING PLANS - CLASS OF 1976 
Bingham County High Schools 



Total 


Coll.' 


V/T^ 


Work 


Hm. 
Mkg' 


Milt. 


Miss-.^ 


Und 


/iDerueen 68 


26 


12 


20 


4 


6 






Diackfoot 266 


88 


40 


106 


13 


3 






Firth 72 


38 


10 


16 


..4 




I,..,,.,.:. 


^1 


ShaTley 113 


49 


24 


IS 


3 


1 


.3.,:; 




SftHS 116 


58 


22 " 


25 




' 7 






Totals 635 


259 


108 


185 


38 


" 19 


• 4 




% of Totals 100% 


40.8 


17.0 


29.1 


4.4. 


3.0 


.6 


■ -■'■■m 


1. Includes community colleges and 4 year institutions 

2. Includes Vo-Tech, Business, Barber and Beauty Schools 




^- 



3. Missionaries of the Church of Jesus Christ of Utter Day Saints 



4. Includes those at time of survey who did not respond to any 
category above. 
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Table II shov/s a summary of exiting plsns for 1974, 1975 and 
also 1976 graduates. 



TABLE II . 

Surmiary of Exiting Plans 1974-76 
Bingham County Schools 



Unknown 





Plans 


College 


Vo-Tech 


Work 


Undecided 


Total 


A. 


Spring 1974 


54.3% 


15.6% 


27.7% 


2.4% 


100% 


B. 


Spring 1975 


^■7.6% 


16.7^ 


33. 2^^ 


.3.5% 


.100% 


C. 


Spring 1976 


40.8% 


17.0% 


37.1^ 




100%" 



Observations 



1. There is a decline in the number of students who plan to enter 
both community and 4-yeQr colleges. 

2. There is little variation in the number of students who plan 
to enter post-secondary vocational-technical , business^ or 
proprietary school s . 

3. There is a continuing increase in the numbers of students Who 
plan to go directly to work following high school . 

4. There is a small but continuing increase in the number of 
students who are reported as "undecided" about their plans 
following high school. 

(See additional information in the next section "Evaluation" 
pages 60=63). 
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Additional Accomplishments 

Dissemination: 

Uith respect to -the curriculum units it is here t^ 
concentration of efforts in dissemination activities has occured. 
All units developed during the summer workshops were duplicated 
and disseminated throughout the state of Idaho. Additional dissem- 
ination consisted, for the most part, in publ ic relations activities 4 
carried on by the Staff , and particulularly the Director. These f 
included explanations of the Project goals and activities before . .. 
P.T.A. and various community service organizations in the County, 
and groups of educators throughout Southern • Idaho . Vi sitations , 
by the pulblic and by interested educators, were encouraged although 
these weife quite frequently confined to the most visable and visitabl^ 
Project componet, the mobile units. Riscords indicate that mpre than -i 
325 guests visited the Project during the three years. 

Organization 

In the late spring of 1976 a change was made where in the 
Director of Career Education was appointed Director of Cooperative 
Services for Bingham County. This will give strength to the * 
continued efforts in career and vocational education. At, the same 
time the Bingham County Board receive a State Grant for placement 
service in the county. Following is a Table showing the organ- 
ization for the Bingham County Cooperative Services. 
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F. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOmENDATIONS 



Conclusions 

It was concluded that the project was successful; that 
education is the schools in Bingham County has changed and that 
it will never be again as it was; Teachers are providing con- 
sederably more self -awareness, Career awareness, career guidance, 
and career exploration than before the project began. Career 
preparation opportunities have been expanded and those that 
were in operation before the project started have been improvGd. 

Generally teachers, counselors, and administrators have positive 
feelings toward career education and will keep it going. Career 
instructional units and activities have become a part of most 
teachers course of study. This insures career education has found 
a firm habitat. 

Community attitude toward career education is generally positive 
though there remains those that see it as a threat to a "good 
academic program." 

TJffi key to the success of the project Isrtfis indepth workshops 
provided to administrators, counselors, and: fesKhers . In the work- 
shops they became converted to the career □concept, then developed 
"their own" career program. 

It was hoped that there would be a asetr-di strict vocational 
center constructed so that students cotiiiaE provided expaned vr^ca- 
tion training opportunities. However, the mill levy was defeated 
and no decesion has been reached on the setting of another election. 
Other than this failure the project was successful in accomplishing 
the objective described in the project proposal -grant. 

Recommendation 

!• It is reconimencled that those who undertake the challenge of 
bringing change in a school setting begin by getting building 
level administrators involved. First educate these people so 
they see the need for change, then concert them to the concept ^ 
and then get them involved in being a change agent in the 
building. 

Concurrent with, or just following t,ie i^edirection of the 
administrators initiate the same process with other appropriate, 
school staff, and involve all in a well planned and total effort 
of educating and getting the community involved in the career 
movement. 

46 
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0UTSTAMDIN6 CONTRlBiTIOfiS TO 
VOCATIOliAL EDUCATION 



In detennining the outstanding contributions the project has 
made to the cause of vocational education It seems Important that 
the following criteria be considered. 

1. What makes It an outstanding componet: 

2. Is the contribution trarispartable and cost feasible? 

3. Is the contrinbution Immo.ature and exemplary or is it 
widely used by others? 

In considering the most successful and outstanding componets 
of the projects several appear to be of significant ciJI*«*ltout1on to 
•'^cational education. Among these are: (a/) Workshop training of 
school district personel and inservioe training, (b) mini- grants 
to schOQj. (c) career buildin& ipl an and td) mobne#ACE Center 
aatf maiffife B.O.P. J«c. In detei!in1ni«B whlsh of theseaneet each of 
the thneicriterica listed aboae, all see* to meet crSter ion one and 
two bc^Danly mobtlelTACE Centa? and^^ a^^^ 

crlte BBBii for innoKatfne and eaempla^. iBBth PACE antSB.O.P. were 
ideasaiia* were developed locallly andcdupWcations of^ahese are 
not h*iiil»y visible. 

PACE Genter 

The Prograrnmed Activities for Career Exploration fPACE) Center 
is a major innovative componet of the Bingham County Developmental 
Career Education Project funded by the U.S. Office of Education under 
Part D of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Its purpose 
is to provide occupational, educational, and career information to 
assist the individual in selecting a career field which is most com- 
patible with the person's interest, aptitudes, abilities, and goals. 

To meet this objective the PACE CENTER is housed in a 12' x 44' 
mobile unit supplied with the most recent career, occupational, and 
educational information. Maintaining a variiety of media fOi»!mats, 
including sound fllmstrips, taped interv^^K, migKofilm, bodies and 
pamphlets files, makes the Center usable by studfents with a wide 
range of academic capabilities, flodern audio-visual equipment, in 
separate learning stations, enables students to individualize 
explorateon activities and utilize the materials to greatest advantage.' 

The PACE CENTER provides two programs to students. These are 
PACE I and PACE II. 
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PACE I Is a "wiork Samples" program for 9th grade students where 
they explore various types of tasks similar to tasks performed by 
workers In Bingham County. Each 9th grade student spends one day In 
PACE and performs tasks at six differnet stations. Three of the 
stations deal with data and three deal with things. Students 
receive Ihstructlbhs via a fllmstrlp/cassette tape at each siatlon. 
The Instructions provide not only a description of Jobs in the comnunlty 
similar to the tasks at the partijcuiar station, but also explain and 
show the students each step to fsqpriw in performing the work sample. 

An iraae assists students in performing the "work" and helps 
students^^<iBneralize frorii their experience. The aide also assists 
students in seeing the relationship between v/hat they are doing in 
PACE, tteistudents aptitude, and their Interests. Students are 
asked t© make a decision regarding the kinds of tasks they can or : 
cannot <i5i v«ll, and which they enjoy most and which they enjoy least. 

PACE II is a career exploration pnc^ram of research, decision-making 
and caneap planning. Student actiutties are designed to meet 
individaal needs and goals. In ordo; to providei for meeting the 
particifsmts outcomes the program riBcludes identification of interests, 
sel f -apprai sal , career expl ora ti on . goal -se tt 1 ng and pi ann i ng acti y 1 ties , 
The sopfeemore C grade 10) is the target grade for career exploration 
activities on a small group basis. Hhile the mobile unit is at each 
high school , a1 1 sophomore students have the opportunity to participate 
in the activities. Groups are limited to twelve in order to allow 
all students access to the materials they desire to explore. Once 
all sophomore students in a school have been given the opportunity 
to utilize the CENTER, older students who are interested in a return 
visit are scheduled in again. A comprehensive description of the 
PACE II program is Included in the Appendix Exhibit iB. 
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B.O.P. INC. 
Bingham County Office Program 
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BBP IHC. is a mobile simulated mortage and loan office program 
serving students in the high school of Bingham Coonty, Idaho. The 
^togram Is housed. in a 12' x 44' mobile office desjigned for simulateton. 

fc' program 1 » 
iln a business office. Through actual office Woiifefexperience student^^ ;| 
itetermlrie whether they waiht to work in an office^vironmentv ;K 
find they «njoy off ice work they will . %wiugh aiierienic? 
determine *he kinds of positions and tasks- that ai»r most tompatable 
Kith their particular Intei^ests and skills^ S<w 
not enjoy wking In an 0^^^ 

The simulated program if, designed for students who have developed 
laome office skills. In. Idahu these are studentmwho aro enrolled 1n\ .^ 
%»cat1onal office occupatlbn courses. A modifl^a^program pf explpiratp!fa^^ 
nature Is! designed for other business education students. : 

The W INC. simulated Program consists bf short (two to 3 
^ur hour) business and office occiipatlons exploratory expertences. : J 
iftere students get isobe feel for the tVPe ps work that goes on In an 
office, office ptiyslcatl environment, and a chance tO; perform some -.^ 
of the tasks In an office, prior to work slmaia^^ 
ocQMpatlonV students aire Informed of the position Available and open 
Students then decide wJiich position they would like, complete an ^ 
application, ai^ Interviewed by an execut1ve„or administrator, and 
"hired" for a position. They begin workinf in th? P^*Hon thW^ 
are "hired fm then later from one plt^mn ^ another until they 
km m m disunity «id experience o^rking in_faf J . *he 
following posies: Adnil ni strati ve Asslsjten^,, Vice President. 
Executive Secretary, Receptionist, Cashi era Insurance Clerk and 

Posting and tax Clerk. 

The purpose In s-ttnulating an office is to give potential office ^ 
workers an opportunity to work In an office and become a part of ;| 
a real off1c3 organization. The only time the students In BOP, INC, ; 
do anything other than office work is when they become the^ 
Administrative Assistant; they *hen aet a« the outside world. In 
this positldn they may simulate a telephone operator, a custiwJer. 
or a banker dovm the street. 

BOP, INC. then, functions as a mortage and loan office by_ 
simulating the processes and procedures that occur in a typical 
raortage-ldan company; As students assume the position, play the role 
and do the work as an of fide employeev they learn to participate a j 
a part of a team member In an office. Their contribution Is Important 
In providing an effective and satisfying office atmosphere. 

A comprehensive description of BOP, IMC. Is Included In :i| 
Appendix Exhibit B. 
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What Makes PACE and POP Outstandlnn? 



Evaluation liave shovfli that studaaats have had nearly total 
positive feelings tovvard their expeiwence In PACE and BOP. PACE 
serves about students per year. BOP serves about 100 
students per year v/lth the average siadent working In BOP for 
about three or iour weeks. The mobiKty of the units Is such that 
they are easily transported by educctitors froin one school to 
another. This mobility provides caffiser experience to student 
In five school districts at a very tew cost. 

Are PACE and BOP Cost Feaslable and 5s the Idea Transportable? 



PACE C^TER 

Initial Costs 

Cost of 12' X 44' mobile an*t 7,500 

Remodeling = improvements 1,000 

Equipment 1,200 

Instructional materials 4,000 

Total 13,700 

Operating Cost Per Year 

Instructional Aide 5,000 

Test Bookie 600 

Ptertodicals 100 

Paper and Misc. Supplies 300 

Repairs and cost for transporting TOO 

Insurance 200 

Total 6,300 



BOP n^c. 



Initial Costs 

Cost of 12' X 44' Mobile Unit 7,500 

Equipment 7,000 

Instructional Materials 500 

Total 15,000 

Operating Cost Per Year 

Teacher (certified) 10,000 

Instruction material 300 

Paper and Misc. Supplies 500 

Equipment Rental 2,000 

Insurance 200 

Total 13,000 



BOP serves about 100 students per year for three to four weeks 
at a cost of about $130 per student. 

PACE serves about 1600 students per year for about one day per 
studen at a cost of about $10 per student. 
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These costs per student plus the initial costs make the mobile 
approach feasible and attractive. The programs are well developed 
and easily transparable. 

The five school districts have elected to finance the costs 
continuing the operation of PACE and BOP. 

The above is the final report of the three years of the Bingham 
County Developmental Career Education Project. 




(Project Director) ' 



June 30, 1976 
(Date) 
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APPENDIX 
Exhibit A 



Role Discrlptions for Project 
Personnel 
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ROLE DE SCRIPTION OF DIRECTOR OF CAREER EDUCATION 



The Director of Career Education working under the direction of 
Bingham County Board of Cooperative Services, functions in program 
development and the providing of services to schools in Bingham County 
in their establishment of career education programs. 

The person is directly responsible to the Board and indirectly 
to State or Federal agencies that finance all or portions of the pro- 
gram. 

MINIHUM REQUIREMENTS 

The Director must have had experience in Vocational Education and 
Industry. The person must also have education and experience in career 
guidance and must possess the administrative qualities necessary to 
direct and serve as an educational leader in the model program. A 
minimum of a Master's Degree is required. 

1.0 CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

By working with superintendents, principals, and teachers of 
t he local educ d Uu ii dl a yei ic^^s the Di roc t or-wil44 

1.1 Establish and direct in the schools a Developmental Career 
Education Instructional program emphasizing Career Aware- 
ness at Grades K-6, Career Orientation at Grades 7-8, Career 
Exploration at Grades 9-10, Career Preparation at Grades 11-12. 

1 2 Provide Vocational Education programs designed for occupational 
skill training to prepare students for employability as they 
leave high school. 

1 3 Establish and direct a Career Guidance Program designed_^to 
develop in each student positive attitudes about themselves 
and the world of work, and assist the student in developing 
career decision-making skills. 

1 4 Provide a placement program for all exiting students in a 
(a) job, (b) post-secondary occupational program, or (cj 
baccalaureate program. 

1.5 Provide in-service experience for personnel involved In the 
Project that will increase their knowledge and motivation 
for Career Education. 
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2.0 STAFF PERSONNEL 
The Director will : 

2.1 Be responsible for recruitment, assignment, supervision, 
evaluation, transfer, and discharge of all Project personnel. 

2.2 Actively work with Project staff personnel in a resource- 
support role in an effort to facilitate improved professional 
competence. 

3.0 PUPIL PERSONNEL 

By working with Project staff, administrators, counselors 
and teachers in the school the Director will: 

3.1 Provide leadership for the establishment and evaluation of 
educational programs in relation to the student needs which 
are consistent with Career Education philosophy and objectives. 

3.2 Provide leaders for establishing a career guidance program 
consistent with Career Education philosophy and objectives. 

4.0 FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS WNAGEME NT 

By working with the project fiscal agent and the United 
States Office of Education the Director will: 

4.1 Develop a budget. 

4.2 Administer the budget. 

5.0 SCHOOL BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

5.1 Assist in planning preparing, or obtaining facilities that 
are conducive to the achievement of the Career Education 
objectives. 

5.2 Acquire equipment needed to accomplish the planned instruction/ 
skill training program. 

5.3 Acquire or prepare those materials and supplies needed to 
foster the career program. 

5.4 Provide an inventory and accounting system for all non-consum- 
able materials and equipment. 
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6.0 SCHOOL-COFWNITY RELATIONS 

Through assistance from an Advisory Board the Director will: 

6.1 Use available means and media to inform school trustees, 
administrators, teachers, students and patrons of the school 
districts of the goals, objectives and progress of the Career 
Education program. 

6.2 Provide procedures whereby the patrons of the districts can 
have input into Career Education as it relates to the total 
educational program. 

6.3 Initiate programs and procedures to mobilize community 
resources which improve educational opportunities for students. 

5.4 Conduct studies to provide information regarding community 
desires regarding various components of the career program. 

7.0 PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

Through self-study and leadership the Director will: 

7.1 Promote professional growth of staff by maintaining his own 
program of professional growth. 

7.2 Participate in professional growth activities for improvement 
of knowledge and skill through study, travel, conferences, 
professional meetings, self-appraisal , etc. 

7.3 Keep informed about current administrative, instructional, 
and organizational trends in the areas of responsibility. 

8.0 SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Through coordination and leadership the Director will: 

8.1 Coordinate the career program with related programs and 
agencies. 

8.2 Provide supportive services in the area of Career Education to 
all related phases of the school curriculum. 

8.3 Determine the need for supportive services and assist in 
organizaing and administering an effective delivery system. 

9.0 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Director will : 
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9.1 Work with administrators in the local sr::col districts 
in assisting teacher and counselor in promoting Career 
Education objectives. 

9.2 Be responsible to the Board of Directors of the Bingham County 
Board of Cooperative Services. 

9.3 Assist in the formulation and adoption of new or revised school 
policies affecting Career Education. 

9.4 Administre the Career Education program in accordance with the 
goals and objectives established, and provide creative leader- 
ship in modifying procedures for enhancing the career program. 

TERf4S OF EMPLOYMENT: 

Ten, eleven, or twelve month year. Salary and work year to be 
established by the Board. 

EVALUATION: ^ 

Performance of this job will be evaluated annually in accordance 
with provisions of the Board's policy on Evaluation of Administra- 
tive Personnel. 

Approved by Date _______ 



Reviewed and agreed to by Date 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION OF CAREER GUIDAt^CE COORDINATOR 



MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

A. The Career Guidance Coordinator must understand the developmental 
concept of Career Education, the process of career choice, and 
have experience in career development activities at both elementary 
and secondary levels. The person should have actual work experience 
outside the field of education; hold a Master's Degree in Counseling 
and Guidance, with emphasis and orientation toward vocational 
counseling. 

B. Be approved by the State Department of Vocational Education as a 
vocational counselor. 

C. Such additional or alternative qualifications as the Board may find 
appropriate and acceptable. 

REPORTS TO 

Director of Career Education 
JOB GOAL 

Through an organized program of consultant services to principals, 
counselors and teachers, provide leadership and assistance In promoting, 
establishing, and implementing appropriate career guidance systems within 
the school program and curricula. 

1.0 CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
It 

1.1 Establish and direct a Career Guidance Program designed to 
develop in each student positive attitudes about themselves 
and the vjorld of work, and assist the student in developing 
career decision-making skills. 

1.2 Provide a placement program for all exiting students in a 
(a) job, (b) post-secondary occupational training program, 
or (c) baccalaureate program. 

1.3 Assist in developing and providing curricula and program 
planning, evaluation, and in-service training for school 
personnel involved in the Career Education project. 
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1.4 Review, study and development of performance based certifi- 
cate or diploma. 

2.0 STAFF PERSONNEL 

2.1 Actively work with school personnel in a consultant role in 
an effort to facilitate improved professional competence in 
understanding and implementing the concepts, goals and 
objectives of the Career Education project 

3.0 PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

3.1 Actively work with school guidance personnel to assist in 
the development of adequate resource materials and delivery 
systems for guidance information necessary to accomplish the 
objectives of the Career Education project. 

3.2 Serve as a member of the Exiting Committee in evaluating 
terminal student placement. 

3.3 Cooperate with school personnel to provide individual or 
group counseling and guidance activities related to the 
objectives of Career Education. 

3.4 Direct and coordinate utilization of P.A.C.E. Center at 
the secondary level within all participating districts. 

4.0 FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS flANAGSIENT 

4.1 Assist in the completion and submission of forms and reports 
to appropriate agencies. 

5.0 SCHOOL BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

5.1 Assist in the inventory of facilities, equipment, and 
materials in Career Education programs purchased with Project 
funds. 

5.2 Control and inventory equipment and materials assigned to 
P.A.C.E. Center. 

5.3 Assist in the selection and evaluation of materials and 
equipment for use in the "areer Education program. 

6.0 SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

6.1 Provide information to the Director of Career Education, 
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6.2 Provide information to school personnel, community agencii 
post-secondary educational /training institutions and em- 
ployers concerning the goals and objectives of the PACE 
Center and the placement component of the career guidance 
program. 

6.3 Provide information to teachers, parents, and students of 
the goals and objectives cf the PACE Center. 

7.0 PROFESSIOrjAL GROWTH 

7.1 Assumes responsibility for own professional growth and 
davelopcient; for keeping current with literature, new 
research findings, and Improved techniques; and for 
current administrative Instructional arid organizational 
trends. 

7.2 Participate in professional growth activities for improve- 
ment of knowledge and skills through study, travel, con- 
ferences, workshops, professional organizations and meetii 
and self appraisal . 

8.0 .\ SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

8.1 Provide for coordinating career education programs with 
related programs of other school agencies. 

8.2 Assist in the establishment of cooperative working rela- 
tionships between school personnel and community agencies , 
referral services, potential employers, and post-socondarj 
educational/training institutions. 

9.0 > ORGANIZATION AND ADf4IMISTR/iTI0N 

9.1 Be responsible to thQ Director of Career education of the 
Bingham County Board cf Cooperative Services. 

9.2 Participate with school administrators in decision making 
where it relates to career education programs. 

9.3 Assist in the formulation and adoption of new or revised 
school policies affecting career education programs. 

9.4 Carry out such additional duties as may be determined by 
the Director of Career Education. 

TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Ten, eleven, or twelve month year. Salary and work year to be 
established by negotiation with the Board. 
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EVALUATION 

Parformance of this job will be evaluated in accordance with provisions 
of the Board's policy on Evaluation of Administrative Personnel. 

Approved by: Date 

Reviewed and Agreed to b y Date 

( Incumbent) 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION OF SIMULATED OFFICE TEACHER OF B,O.P, IMC. 



MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

The Model Office teacher should hold a B.A. in Business Education and 
must have worked as an Executive Secretary in addition to various 
other business aspects. 

Must be approved by the State Board of Vocational Education <■$ a 
vocational teacher. 

Such additional or :"tGrnatives to the above qualifications as the 
Board may find appropriate and acceptable. 

REPORTS TO: The Director of Career Educe. -Ion 

JOB GOAL: 

Through simulation, students will actually come in contact v/ith conditions 
and experiences of a regular office environment. 

1,0 CURR I CULUM DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL IKPRO Vr'^^NT 

1 U Develop and provide curricula for BOP. 

1.2 Assist the Business teachers in working with the students 
in this program. 

1.3 Develops and maintains an office environment conducive to 
effective leavening within the limits of tha resources pro- 
vided in the van. 

1.4 Employs a variety of instructional techniques and instruc- 
tional media, consistent with the physical limitations of 
location provided and the needs and capabilities of the 
individuals or student groups involved. 

2.0 STAFF PERSOrjMEL 

2.1 Actively work vnth the Business Teachers and school personnel 
in a consultant role in an effort to facilitate improved 
professional competence in understanding and implementing 
the concepts, goals, and objectives of the career education 
project. 

2.2 Establishes and maintains cooperative relations with others. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 



By working with the project staff, administrators, counselors 
and teachers in the school districts the instructor will: 

3 J Provide leadership for the establishment and evaluation of 
educational programs in relation- to the student needs which 
are consistent with career education philosophy and objec- 
tives. 

3.2 Serve as a member of the Exiting Committee in evaluating 
terminal student placement. 

3.3 EncouregG students to set and maintain standards of office 
behavior. 

FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS P1ANAGEHENT 

^. 1 Assist the Director of Career Education in the completion 
and submission of forms and reports to appropriate agencies. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS > EQUIPMENT. AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATE RIALS 

5.1 Provide an inventory and control for equipment and materials 
in BOP. Inc. 

5.2 Assist in the selction of equipment, and other instructional 
materials. 

SCHOOL COt'lHUNITY RELATIONS 

6.1 Provide information to the Director of Career Education, 
School Personnel, businessmen^ students, patrons and all 
other interested parties of the goals, objectives, and 
progress of the Career Education Program, and in particular, 
the BOP, Inc. program. 

6.2 Make provisions for being available to students and parents 
for educational related purposes outside the instructional 
day v/hen required or requested to do so under reasonable 
terms. 

6.3 Works to establish and maintain open lines of communication 
with students and their parents concerning both the broad 
academic and behavioural progress of all assigned students. 
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7.0 PROFESSIQMAL GROWTH 

7.1 Assumes rosponsibility for own profes^-'onal growth and 
developmentj for keeping current lit^jrature^ new **^*^c:,rch 
findings, and improved techniques j and for current adminis 
trative instructional and organizational trends. 

7.2 Participate in professional growth activities for imprc-;-- 
ment of knovyledge and skills through study, travel ^ confer 
ences, workshops, professional organizations and meetings 
and self appraisal . 

8.0 SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

8.1 Assist in coordinating career education programs with 
related programs of the otfier school agencies. 

8.2 Assist the Director of Career Education in establishing 
cooperative v/orking roletionships betv/aen school personnel 
and ccCTunity agencies, referr?,! servicer., potential 
employers, and post-secondary educational training institu 
tions. 

8.3 ParticipatG as a faculty merber at the school when BOP is 
at the school . 

9 . 0 ORGANIZATION AND AD^lINISTRATION 

9.1 Be responsible to the Director of Career Education for the 
Bingham County Board of Cooperative Services. 

9.2 Participate vr'ih school administrators in decision making 
v/hera it relates to career education programs such as BOP, 

9.3.' Assist in the formulation and adoption of new or revised 
school policies affecting career education programs. 

^ 9.4 Carry out such additional duties as rray be determined by 
the Director of Career Education. 

TERt^lS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Nine, ten or eleven months a year. Salaries and v/ork year to 
be established by negotiation with the Board. 

EVALUATION : 

Performance of this job will be evaluated in accordance with 
provisions of the Boards policy on Evaluation of Administrative 
Personnel . 

Approved by Date: 



Reviewed and Agreed to by 



Date: 



ROLE DESCRIPTION OF P.A.C.E. CENTER AIDE 



Minimym Requirements; 

A. The P.A.C.E. Center Aide should be mature, pleasant and personable, 
possessing the ability to work equally woll with school faculty and 
young adults. The person must be willing to develop an understanding 
of the concept and purpose of Career Education* the process of career 
development and the role of the career information services and work 
samples activities as proveded thrcuQh P.A.C.E, Center. 

B. The porsoH should hfwe actual wrk experience outsida education as 
well as prior experiences as a teacher aide or at least one year 
of education or trainino beyond the secondary level. 

C. The person may have such additional or alternative qualifications 
as the Board may find appropriate and acceptable. 

REPORTS TO: Director of Career Education 

JOB GOAL: Through an organized program of activities, provide hands-on 
exploration and career guidance information to school faculty, 
students and other interested persons. 

1.0 DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.1 Become thoroughly acquinted v/ith all work smaples, career 
and guidance information, materials and equipment assigned 
to PACE Center, 

1.2 Present the Programmed Activit ies _for Career Exploration 
to students and other interested persons who visit PACE 
Center. 

1.3 Assist students and other interested persons in utilizing 
the equipment and information provided by PACE Center, 

}.^r Become acqu?'nted with resource and referral agents and 
personnel in the school and community who may provide add- 
itional career or guidance information and services to 
students. 

1.5 Become acquainted with a wide variety of information 

concerning careers and student options for completing the 
transition from education to the world of work. 

2.0 STAFF PERSONNEL 

2.1 Actively work with school personnel in an effort to provide 
career guidance information to all who may need the service. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

3.1 Actively work with school guidance personnel to ''^sist in 
the provision of career guidance Infonnation to students, 
staff and all other interested persons. 

3.2 Refer students and others who may desire additional assis- 
tance and infonnation on careers or placement options to 
school guidance personnel or other appropriate personnel 
and/or agencies. 

MANAGEMENT AND EVALUATION 

C.l Maintain accurate records of students and other interested 
persons who visit or utilize PACE Center. 

4.2 Assist in the completion of foms and reports to be submitted 
to the Director. 

FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

5.1 Maintain the inventory of facilities, equipmeni: and mat- 

lis assigned to PACE Center. 

5.2 Maintain an accurate record of all materials or equipment 
loaned from PACE Center. 

5.3 Be responsible for the day-to-day maintenance of PACE 
Center facilities, equipment and materials. 

SCHOOL-COMf^UNITY RELATIONS 

6.1 Provide information to the Director of Career Education, 
school personnel, students, patrons and all other interested 
parties of the goals, objectives and progress of the career 
education program. 

6.2 Provide information to teachers, parents, students and other 
interested persons of the goals and objectives of the PACE 
Center. 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

7.1 Assumes responsibility for own professional growth and 
developments for keeping current with information and 
materials assigned to PACE Center and with sources and 
resources for student and faculty use. 

7.2 Participate in growth activities for improvement of know- 
ledge and skills through study, travel, conferences, workshops 
professional organizations and self-appraisal . 



8.0 ■ SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

8.1 Assist in thG maintenance of cooperative working relation- 
ships between school personnel and the community. 

9.0 ORGANIZATION AND ADI^KMISTRATION 

9.1 Be responsible to the Director of Career Education of the 
Binyham County Board for Cooperative Services. 

9.2 Carry out such additional duties as may be determined by 
the Director. 

TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 

[line, ten 5 eleven or twelve month year. Salary and work year 
to be established by the Board. 

EVALUATION 

Performance of this job will be evaluated in accordance with 
provisions of the Board's policy on Evaluation of Instructioncl 
Personnel , 

Approved by ; Date 

Reviewed and Agreed to by pats 

(Incumbent) 
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APPENDIX 
Exhibit B 

UNITS & ACTIVITIES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

K-12 



"Quid for Implementing Career Education in Bingham County" 
"B.O.P. Inc., Simulated Office Program" 

A curriculum and teachers guide for a 12' x 45" mobile office 

"P.A.C.E. Center - Programmed Activities for Career Exploration" 
An activity and resources guide for providing a career information 
center In a 12' x 45" mobile unit 
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ACTIVITY ORIENTED CAREgR FniirflTTOM ii?jtt<; 



These materials are units of caryino lengths (a single activity to 
a 9-week unit) designed for integrating career education into local 
classroom curriculum. These units contain behaciorial objectives, 
methods and resources. Because of the bulk involved, copies of the 
units are not included in this appendix. . h ur zne 



Grades Career Awareness 
Goods and Services 
Self Awareness 

The j}airy Farm 
Healxh Services 
People Who Protect Us 
People Who Provide Us 

Transportation 
People Who Provide Us Shelter 
People Who Provide Comm. 
People Who Feed Us 
People Who Work With Tools 

and Machines 
People Who Work with Animals 
Workers in the School 
Workers in the Community 
Commiinity Government 
Clothing 

Understanding Myself 
Responsibilities of the 
Child 

Me 

Seeds 

Community Helpers 
Grades 7-9 Exploration 

Who Am I 
Cluster Groups 
Self Awareness 
Agriculture, Gr. 
Government Related Careers 
Recreation & Entertainment 
Home Living— Desserts 
Home Living— Homecrafts 
Career Orientation 
Construction 
Education 

Careers-Health a Welfare 
Plate Techtonics 
Occupations in Science 



Grades 4-6 Career Awareness and 
Self Av/areness 
(Clusters) 

Mining in Idaho 
Agriculture in Idaho 
Lumbering in Idaho 
Career Awareness in the Arts 
Career in Arts— Music & Dance 
Language Arts, Speech & Drama 
Careers in Communication 
Banking — 
Dairying 

Commerce— Transportation 
Industry— Agricul ture— Landowner 
Careers Related to Trade & Finance 
Electricity 
Health 

Inventions— Causes of Change 
Law Enforcement 
Work Values 
Interest a Aptitudes 
Work Interest & Abilities 
Work Values 



Genetics and Man 

Horsemanship 

Where Do People Work 

Drugs in Todays World 

Home Ec. I Food Unit— Res taruant 

Food Service 
Careers in Weather 

Products of the Lithosphere & Related 
Careers 

Exploring Careers Thru Environ 
Space Oriented Careers 
General Personality Traits 
Selecting Broad Fields 
Search for Real Self 
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Grades 9-12 Exploration & Preparation 



Journalism Related Careers 
Ertglish & lang. Related 

Ca**eers 
English a Lang, Related 

Subjects 
Mass Media Related Careers/ 

Emphasis in Bfoadcastinn 
Marketing a Finance 
Meat 

Commercial Art as a Career 
Food Production & Preserve 
Bakery Products 
Postal Work 

Attitudes 5 Appreciation 
Non-Verbal Communication 
Verbal Communication 
Written Conmuni cation 
Employability Skills 



Careers in Aerospace Age 
City Parks & Recreation 
Career Identity 
Electricity 

Chemistry Related Careers 
Carpentry 

Math Related Careers 
Math Related Careers 
Structural Carpentry . 
Industrial Plastics 
Structural Carpentry Careers 
How to Learn a Job — Preparing 
Manual 

Selecting & Applying for a Job 
Personality a Job Success 
Mass Media—Advertising a Man's 
Needs 



INTEGRATED ACTIVITIES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

These cire short career activities for use 1n integrating career 
education into the classroom curriculum. 

K-3 Awarofiess 



Cosmetology-^Beautician a 

Barber 
Doctor a Nurse 
I Am Glad That I am Me 
Policeman 

Cosmetaligist (Beautician 

a Barber) 
A Fireman's Equipment 
Take a Tool 
Traffic Policeman 
My Needs 

Student of the Week 



Tm Glad I'm Me 
Tool s of the^ Trade 
Career Password Game 
Career Hats 
Feelings 

Peopl e , Paopl 0 , E very\>;hGre 
Family Jobs 
Services and Goods 
Goods and Services 
Five Senses 
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K-3 Awareness (Con't) 



Dipping Chocolates 
Mothers Hork 
Tools Make Work Easier 
School Helpers 
Parents' Career 
Workers Use Tools 
Self Awareness 
Who Am I? 

Careers in the N^ws 
Hands of Workers 
All About He > 

The Telephone (Communications) 
Post Office 
Game farden 

What I Would Do If I Ran 

the School 
Careers 

Who is Involved with 

Potato Chips 
Where Did Your Name Com 

From 

Career Real ted Word 
Endings 

What My Workers Do 

My Worker 

Workers at School 

Tic-Tac-Toe Occupational 
Spelling 

Workers at Eastern Ic'aho 
State Fair 

Occupation Day 

Communication (TV Weather- 
man) 

Knowing Me 

Game Warden 

Me 

Newspaper Utiit 
Post Office Unit 



The Grocery Unit 
Self-Awareness Activity 
Seeds for Your Garden 
Anagrams 
Jobs 

Exploring Taxes 

Depending on Each Other 

Career for a Week 

What I do Best 

Attitudes Toward Work 

Piano Tuner 

Student of the Day 

Taxes & What They do for Us 

The Wide World of Sports 

Post Office & Its Employees 

Tools & Workers 

Spotlight on You 

Tools & Workers Game 

Pupper Dramas 

How Many Job Do I Know? 

Workers In our School 

Newspaper 

My Choice: . Me 

A Language Barrier 

Distant Places 

Professional Workers 

Good Feelings 

Community Citizensnip 

I See Me, Gr. K-4 
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Gradas 4-6 Awareness 



Creative Writing 
Career Visit 
Occupation Auction 
Personality & Work 
Career Day 
Career Art 
Clustering Activity 
Matching Tools to Career 
Self Development: Hobby 

Analysis 
Attitude Placement 
Ranching 
Searching Me 
Veterinarian 
Job Interviews 
Self Awareness 
Letters of Application 
A Class Safety Engineer 
Work of i\ppraisors 
School Custodian 
Forms of Government 

Influence Work 
Carpentry 
That's For Me 
Competition 
f4y Autobiography 
Doing the Job Better 
Clustering Careers 
Fi el d Tri p to School Ki tchen 
Hybridizing For Pleasurable 

Environ. 
Radio Program 
Job Interview (Eng. Class) 
Career Survey 
Recreation Workers 
Newspaper Workers 
How Do I Rate? ' 
Language Arts 
Art--Flower Arrangement 
Language Arts-Voice 

Training 
Air Line Employ-es 
Getting to Know You 
Self Awareness 
Birds of Prey a Falconry 
Cattle Feeding 



Jobs Can Be Created 
Career Bingo 

Alphabetizing Careers in Service 

Production of Fruits S Vegetables 

Feelings of Prejudice 

Alphabetizing Careers in Service 

Jobs in our Coimnunity 

Forest Ranger 

Dental Health 

Getting to Know You 

Cereal Industry Workers 

Carpentry 

Bricklaying 

I Want To Be..» 

Classroom Post Office ^ 

Cattle Industry 

Character Development 

Careers Today & Yesterday 

Nursing Career 

Conservation/Nat. Resources/Workers, 

Cement Working 

Carpentry in Building Our 

Community r 
Farming as a Caroler- 
Creative Writing 
Career Person of the Week 
Television 
Telephones 
Pottery Making 
Law Enforcement 
Interviews— Role Playing 
Television ^ 
Career Quiz Game 
[''iass Production of Puppets S 

Role Play 
Local Hock Government 
Construction Cluster 
Identity Ausction 
Working in Tojjrism 
Fine Arts as a Career 
Gov Jobs in U.S. & Canada 
Fish & Game 

My Personal Appearance 
Job Application 
Careers in Fashion 
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Grade 7-12 Exploration & Preparation 



Job Types are Affected by 

Coirmunity 
Overpopulation S Problems 
Exploring Pollution in 

Coninunlty 
Fin<5 ng Our Way 
Careers in Electronics 

Technology 
Cartography 

Careers in Architecture 
Orientation of School 
What Does a Librarian Do? 
Working with Basic Elec. 
Your Friends and You 
Giving a Receiving Direc. 
Tre St Post Test 
Learning to Read Fractions 

of Inch 
Poetry Writing 
Softball 

Working in World of Metal 
Working with Power Engines 
Working with Graphic Art 
Introduction to Knitting 
Using the Claw Hammer 
Casting with Urethane P 

Plastic 
Types of Nails Used by 

Woodworkers 
Using "Go-Ed' in Job 

Aware 

What Type of Math for fie? 

Cashier 

Sperlding 

Self Evaluation 

Looking at Self 

Hobbies 

Career Exploration 
Home Furnishings 
Child Care 

Photography Field Trip 
Golfing 

Character Qualities 
The /taerican Road 
Food or Famine 
Unseen Enemies 
Library Assistant 
Lib. Student Service 



How Much Math? 
A Math Program for Me 
The World of Work 
Math and Me 

Is Understanding of Basic Math 

Necessary? 
Home Crafts 
Basketball 
Snowmobiling Safety 
Party Planners 
What Does Florist Do? 
My Spec. Abilities in Rel. to 

Careers 
City Government 
Photography 
What's My line? 
Connotative Meanings 
Safety in All Things 
Food and You 
Hospital Helpers 
Gobs for Health's Sake 
Letter Writing 
Classvfded Advertising 
Careers for Good Writers 
How to Use a Sociogram 
Government Jobs 
Machinist 
Comparative Paper 

Informative-Essay' 

Etiquette & Table Setting 
Becoming and Adult 
Cooking for a Crowd 
Improving Personal Appearance 
Work & Success 

Manuscript Typing--ChoosG Vocation 
Type Letter of Application 
Buying a Car 
Figuring Income Taxes 
Knov/ing Yourself 

Occ. Improvization-^Theatre Games 
Pantomine 

Debate on Career Education 

Student's attitude About Work 

"'notation & Connotation 

Knowing Myself 

Art & Advertising 

Art as Your Career 

Reservation a Your Career Needs 
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Grade 7-12 Exploration & Preparation 



Dressing Yourself u 

Others 
Career Pantomines 
Speech to Inform 
Literature: Character Analysi 
Long Term Writing Unit 
We all Have to Budget 
Seeing How Algebra is Used in 
Mechanics 

Agricultural Supplies 
Agriculture 
Goverrmiental Services 
Jobs That Use Mat;h Today 
Understand Use of Algebra 
Interview— Source of 

Information 
Shopping in French 
Cooking Crepes 
Gov. Careers in Spanish 
Puppetry 

Assignment : Toiirl st 
Jobs U; 'ng Sp5in1?h 
Spanish in Farming 
Av/are of Othep Cultures 
Demonstration Speech 
on Hobby 



Special Achievement 

llatt latics 

Job Awareness 

Job Cluster? 

Letters of Application 



Direction 

Cultural E){chdnges & Prejudices 
Value Clarification 
Job Exploration 
Written pommunication 
Researching a Career 
Lang, Skills on the Job 
Bus, Expl. Personal Values thru I 
Novels 

Work with Mental Illness 

Sicial Services 

Time and Change 

Our community and Its Viork 

mo Am I? What You Think of Me? 

Foreign Relations 

State Courts . 

Interaction of Man with Man 
Choreic ter Examination 
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SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 

This report represents the final assessment for the 1975-76 school year 
of the Bingham County Career Education Project (BCCEP) in Bingham County, Idaho. 
Broadly speaking, it represent^; an evaluation of career education procedures^ 
practices, processes, and outcomes in the five (5) school districts participating 
in the project. These school districts include: Blackfoot School District 
#55, Aberdeen School District #58, Snake River School District #52, Firth School 
District #59, and Shellay School District #60. Each school district has par- 
ticipated in the project for a period of three years with the 1975-76 school ye^r 
representing the third and last of a three year federally funded project. Grades 
K-IZ in all project schools generally were involved with awareness, explorationi 
preparation, and placement activities and programs. More specifically, this 
report is an assessment of the seven (7) career education objectives concerned 
with the project. 

AlsOi selected career education processes were evaluated. Among the 
numerous processes evaluated were the following: inservice training programs 
for both teachers and counselors, coordination of school career education 
activities with local state employment agencios and federal manpower agencies, 
vocational education programs, and various cooperative education programs. 

The objectives and processes were evaluated from August, 1975 through 
May, 1976, with all assessment data coilected by May 15th. The final written 
report for the BCCEP was drafted in late May. It was accepted for approval on 
June 10, 1976 and submitted to the director of the BCCEP for acceptance on that 
same date. 
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For ease in preparing and writing this report, it has been divided into 
the following major sections: 

1. An overview of the Bingham County Career Education Project; 

2. Evaluation Design, Methodology, Statistical Treatment; 

3. Findings for each of the seven objectives; 

4. Summary and Outstanding Contributions of the Project. 

A presentation and discussion of each major section follows. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE BINGHAM COUNTY CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 

The five school districts in Bingham County, Idaho, have been involved 
in an exemplary career education project. The project was funded through the 
U.S. Office of Education, under Part D of the Vocational Ainendments of 1968. 
The general goal of the project was to promulgate career awareness, exploration, 
and preparation activities in grades K-12 throughout selected school districts. 

In order to accomplish this generic goal, one hundred fifty teachers, 
counselors, and administrators constituted personnel used to implement the five 
major program components of the project. These components were: 

A. The utilization of curriculum units and learning activities to be 
integrated at all grade levels (K-12) within the traditional subject 
matter. The major thrust of this component wa.^ to identify for 
students the relationship between subject matter and the world of work. 

B. The establishment of a developmental career guidance program for all 
grade levels which was designed to assist students in developing 
positive self-concepts, self-enhancing work values, interests, ap- 
titudes, abilities, and goals as they are related to career develop- 
ment, decision-making, and .vocational placement. 

C. The use of two mobile "resource" laboratories to assist high school 
students with in-depth, short term career education experiences: 

1. A model office-simulation experience organized to allow Office 
Occupations Education students the opportunity to explore a wide 
variety of potential occupations as well as prepare for actual 
employment by becoming familiar with many of the most modern ; 
machines and procedures now- in use In the business-labor-industry 
corranunity in which they might eventually seek work. 
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2. The Prograrnmed Activities for Career Exploration (PACE) was 
changed from the function of a caro' r information center to a 
hands-on work sampler lab for the 1975-76 school year. The 
lab was mobile and was scheduled for 9th grade students at 
each of the five county junior high schools. Students par- 
ticipating completed six different work samples illustrating 
basic principles which jobs have in common. The purpose was 
to provide students an opportunity to explore careers through 
hands-on experience in a variety of simple job tasks- 

D. The expansion at the high school level of vocational skill training 
courses to assist students in implementing their career choices 
and in obtaining marketable life-time skills. 

E. The Bingham County Program for Exceptional Children cooperated 
closely with existing career education programs to provide pre- 
vocational counseling and vocational skill training needed for 
learning-disabled and handicapped students. 

F. Career plans and mini-grants at the building level were implemcjnted 
in the 1975-76 school year. These were a strategy to encourage 
greater support from administration and provide incentives for 
implementation of career education concepts at the building level. 

The preceding represents the five major components of the Bingham 
County Career Education Program used to implement its objectives. 

The project involves five staff members responsible for developing and 
implementing the project throughout five school districts. The staff members 
Include: a director, a guidance coordinator, an office simulation instructor, a 
career information aide, and a secretary. 
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These staff members work closely with building coordinators of each school 
involved with the implementation of the project's goals. Building coordinators 
are specifically responsbile for disseminating career information to school 
personnel and for writing a monthly career education report about the schools' 
career education prfogram. They also served as the building contact person 
for the Evaluation Team. 
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SECTION II 

Descriptior of the Evaluation Design and Procedures 

Experimental subjects for all grades considered were drawn from the Snakj 
River School District. This was done simply due to the fact that it was deter- 
mined that of all schools participating in the Career Education Program, Snake 
River schools were most accessible in terms of propinquity. Students in Snake 
River High School, Snake River Junior High and Riverside and Moreland Elementary 
Schools were drawn as intact groups by class levels for the purpose of examination. 
Intact classes by grade level were drawn from these schools for service as the 
frame of reference for third year program impact. 

Statistical Methods Used 

For all tests employed and all data generated, experimental and control, 
initial base-line data were gathered for the academic year extant. Subsequent 
to initial data procurement, t-tests were utilized to contrast terminal gains 
with initial disposition of subjects, taken nomothetically , testing the proposition 
that if career education had an impact sensitive to measurement by the devices 
employed, terminal considerations should differ significantly from initial meas- 
ures in a manner suggesting gains which could not have been expected by chance. 
In instances where terminal group means suggested better performance than initial 
experimental group means, analysis was v ^minated forthwith. In cases where ter- 
minal means excelled initial (pre-test) rrsans, even marginally, the t-test was 
completed and results have been reported with the probability level at which : 
the difference was significant. 

Testing Instruments Used 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

A general description of each standardized testing instrument used in the 

evaluation of the BCCEP follows: 

Si 
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Self Observation Scales* : 

The Self Observation Scales (SOS) is a self-reports group administered 
instrument used to ascertain the degree to which students perceive them- 
selves in relationship to peers, teachers, and school. It is an instrument 
used to examine the affective development of children in the primary grades. 

The primary level of the SOS for grades K-3 was the specific form of 
the instrument used for the evaluation procedures. This instrument assesses 
five dimensions of a child's self-concept, c These dimensions and brief 
descriptions of them follow: 

a. Scale I - Self Acceptance 

Children scoring high' on this dimension view themselves as happy, im- 
portant and competent. Low scorers on Scale I identify children who 
are unhappy, undesirable, and non-important. An example of a statement 
which measures this dimension of the SOS was: Do you feel good about 
yourself most of the time? 

b. Scale II - Social Maturity 

Children scoring high on this scale view their relationships with other 
people as being positive. High scorers are independent, persistent, and 
sensitive to the needs of others. Low scolders view themselves as quitters 
and loners. An example of a statement from the SOS assessing this 
dimension was: Do other children do things better than you? 

c. Scale III - School Affiliation 

Children scoring high on this scale, view schovoT^as having a positive 

sinfluence upon them. Low scorers perceive school as being an unhappy 

place. Low scorers also perceive that school is not an important place 

to be. An example of a statement from the SOS assessing this dimension 
♦ 

was: Is school a happy place? 
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Scale IV - Self Security 

Children scoring high on this scale are confident in themselves and in 
the people with whom they come in contact* High scorers are confident 
with what they are trying to achieve or to accompli sh. Low scorers are 
insecure, anxious, and depressed. New experiences are frustrating since 
there is a great deal of uncertainty about them. An example of a state- 
ment from the SOS assessing this dimension was: Do you get narvous at 
school? 

e. Scale V ^ Achievement Motivation 

Children scoring high on this scdie are those who probably acMeve well 
in school and low scorers are children who probably do not achieve well 
in school. This scal^ is presently undergoing validation and should be 
viewed as experimental, 
2- Career Education Questionnaire, Form A, Grades K-3 : 

The Career Education Questionnaire (CEQ) is a direct, self-scoring, 
picture inventory of the world of work. CEQ attempts to ascertain the 
degree to which students can demonstrate their knowledge of the training 
requirements, job skills, duties, and rewards of occupations classified as 
goods-producing and service-producing industries. The format of the 
inventory requires students to identify from a grouping three pictures for 
each of thirty different questions appropriate responses. An example of 
a statement and/or ques'^tion from the CEQ was: Identify the picture of a 

.worker who .enforcr< he law. . The test yi el ds one , overal 1 score. 

3. Ca reer Education Questionnaire, Form A, 3rades 4-6 : 

The Career Education Questionnaire (CEQ) Is a direct, self-scoring, 
multiple choice and matching inventory desianed to assess a student's 
knowledge about the world of work. Job skills, job requirements, work 
tasks, and rewards are areas in which the CEQ assesses students' knowledge 
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of work. The CEQ format requires a student to select from one of four 
possible answers to multiple choice quizzes or to identify matched state- 
ments. There are a total of 56 questions for the CEQ, Grader 4-6 Inventory, 
The test yields one, overall score. 
4. Career Development Inventory : 

The Career Development Inventory (Cbl) is a self-dt rected inventory 
measuring the general concept of v^ : '1 maturity. The CDI has been 
designed for use by students in grades thru 12. It y/ieldb three scores, 
two of which are attitudinal and one of which is cognitive. The three 
scaled scores are: (A) planning orientation, (B) resources for exploration, 
and (C) Information and decfston making. The questions have been purposely 
designed for both boys and girls. 
...5. Career Education Concept Relationship Questionnaire 

A locally constructed survey form designed to determine if students can 
demonstrate in writing the degree to which they could identify relationships 
among interests, and values, and the world of work. The instrumert consists 
of two open-ended questions. * ^' 

A two-part questionnaire was constructed to assess the relationship among 
interests, values, and the world of work. See Appendix A. 
6 . Career Devalopment Inventory 

An objective, multifactoral , self-administrating, paper-and-pencil 
inventory measuring the vocational maturity of adolescent boys and girls. 
It yields three scale scores , two of them attjtud^^^^^^^ ..and one of „ them 
cognitive. It also yields a total score. The names of the scales are: 
(A) Planning Orientation (attitudinal); (B) Resources fcr Exploration 
(attitudinal); (C) Information and Decision Making (cognitive). 

■ 37 . . : 
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7. Assessment of Career DeveTopment (ACD) 

The ACD focuses on core aspects of career development that can be 
economically and objectively measured through use of standardized group 
assessment procedures. Scales in the ACD are structured around the fol- 
lowing components of career development: (A) Occupational Awareness (in- 
cludes occupational knowledge and exploratory occupational experiences); 
(B) Self -Awareness (includes job values and preferences, career plans » 
self-evaluation of career planning, and perceived needs For help with career 
planning) ;(C) Career Planning and Decision Making (includes career planning 
knowledge and involvement in career planning experiences) • In addition, 
student reactions to their career guidance experiences are obtained. 

Testing Procedures Followed : 

All standardized tests used in the evaluation of the BCCEP were admin- 
istered according to the instructions outlined by the authors of the various 
test manuals. 

Individuals administering the inventories consisted of one assistant and 
one associate professor cf education who have had extensive background in 
testing, measurement, statistics, evaluation, and test construction. 

Both test administrators attempted to be consistent with the manner in 
which they administerec' toe standardized tests in both the pre-test and the 
post-test conditions. 

Management Plan : 

The Evaluation Team developed a pi tn for managing the many activities 
provided for in the project. 

Treatment Group Area Matrix: 

This matrix will be found in Appendix B and provides a visual picture 
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of the activity (or treatment) for each objective and the grades, groups or 
individuals participating. 
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SECTION III 



Objective I 

Sixty percent of students in grades K-3 will have becop.?e aware of 
self and others and aware of the world of work. This will include 
having esteem for self and others and being able to distinguish be- 
tween careers in the ''Goods and Services" clusters. 
FINDINGS : 

To adequately address this objective, it required of the third 
part evaluation team to asses the (1) specific component aspects of it and 
to assess (2) those concepts alluded to in the objective; and then to draw 
inferences which suggest the degree to which the objective has been met* 
Variables undergoing evaluation include: 

1. Sixty percent of K-3 grade level students will be presented 
career education instructionfil units . 

FINDINGS: Matrix A identifies and numerates the schools, 
teachers, students, and learning processes 
and practices linked to the instructional 
units for grade level K-3. 
Ten different elementary schools actively participated in this as- 
pect of the Career Education Project. These schools included: Aberdeen 
Elementary, Elmwood Elementary^ Fort Hall Elementary, Groveland Elementary, 
Johnson Elementary, Moreland Elementary, Stalker Elementary^ and I.T. 
Stoddard Elementary schools. 

More than sixty different elementary school teachers developed more 
than 140 units of instruction. These units consisted of self-awareness, 
career-awareness, resource-people, and field trip activities. The majority 
of these activities centered on the concept of career awareness for children. 
Teachers from Groveland Elementary, Pingree-Rockford Elementary, Shelley 
Elementary, Stalker Elementary,, and KT Stoddard Elementary schools have 
wfifrfcen. the rnajority 0^^^^^ units. It should noted that few 



Matrix A: Instructional Units K-3 





School 


No\ Teachers 


Activities 
SA-CA-RP-FT 


No. Students 


i . 


Aberdeen El ementary 


5 


6-9-Z-2 


327 


9 
C • 


Elmwood Elementary 


c 
0 


<i-o-l-0 


109 


3- 


Fort Hal 1 Elementary 


3 


2-3-1-0 


117 


4. 


Grovel and Elementary 


8 


7-17-8-2 


450 


5. 


Johnson Elementary 


4 


6-7-1-2 


204 . 


6. 


Morel and Elementary 


4 


4-4-0-3 


640 


7. 


Pingree-Rackford 
Elementary 


8 


4-3-3-1 


470 


8. . 


Shelley Elementary 


10 


7-i5-3-2 


850 


9. 


Stalker Elementary 


9 


all activities: 
SA/CA 


800 


.0. 


I.T. Stoddard Elementary 


8 


10-15-2-0 


500 




TOTALS 


64 


48-79-21-12 


4100+ 



SA=self awareness, CA=career awareness, RP=resource person, FT==field trip 
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instructional units emphasized "hands on" activities or "doing" activities. 
Most activities emphasized career education concepts through abstract learning 
via films, film slides, and DUSO I and II KUs, It only seems reosonable to 
expect teachers to do career uJNcation thru "hands on" activities sincf^ a 
major premise of career education is learning thru doing. 

c 

Many students in K-3 grades participated both directly and indirectly in 
the instructional units. Teachers in grades K-3 more than met the percentage 
of students identified in Objective I who participated in the instruction 
units. The percentage of students in grades K-3 involved with career ed- 
ucation concepts was approximately SO percent. 

It should be noted that on sitfe visitations revealed that teachers were 
still doing career education as an adjunct to the regular curriculum. Teachers 
were still taking "time out" from the regular curriculum to do career education 
Teachers should know that one goal of career education is to integrste its con- 
cepts into the regular subject matter content of a course. Once this occurs, 
career education becomes the vehicle for increasing motivation and learning 
in students. Perhaps, one recommendation here is for teachers to be recycled 
thru career education concepts to refresh their memories on some of the basic 
tenets of career education. 

The overall impressTon obtained by examining this aspect of Objective 
I was that teachers were actively striving to do career education and seemed 
to have a genuine interest in it. 

2 . Grade three level students will increase their knowledge about 

occupations and careers . 
FINDINGS: The Career Education Questionnaire (CEQ) for Primary 

Grade students was administered on a pre and post 
test basis to third grade students at Morel and Ele- 
mentary School , Subjects were selected on a random 
basis. Results of these test administrations may be 



viewed in Table I. A discussion of data follovs: 
TABLE I: CEQ, Third Grade Students 







X 


No. Cases 


CEQ 


Pre Test 


U.41 


36 


CEQ 


Post Test 


14.52 


36 


Difference 




.11 





Thirty-six third graders were administered pre and post CEQ tests • 
Results indicated a pre-test group X score of 14.11 and a post-^test group X 
score of 14.52 with a difference of .11 points favoring a slight growth in 
career Information and job related knowledge. There were no significant 
differences in X scores. It seems reasonable to suggest that some growth 
has occured, but that the impact of career education concepts and job re- 
lated facts have had little or no effect on student cognitive growth or be- 
havior change. Students have not for all practical purposes increased their 
knowledge concerning the diff^^rences between paid and unpaid work, knowing 
the duties of different occ .ons, and knowing what some of the major re- 
sponsibilities of various occupational groups might be. 

3v Grade three level students will develop positive self-concepts 
in relation to life style careers . 

FINDINGS: The Self Observation Scales (SOS) for Primary Grade 

Students was admi.iistered on a pre and post test basis 
...to third grade students at Morel and Elementary School • 
Subjects were selected on a random basis. The SOS 
measures such concepts as self-acceptance, social 
maturity, school affiliation, and self-security^ 



Results of these test administrations may be viewed 
in the following Table . A discussion of data follows: 
A. Self-Acceptance 

TABLE II: SOS, Self-Acceptance, Third Grade Students 





PRE 


POST 


DIFF. 


No. Cases 


35 


35 




X 


47.71 


49.92 


+2,21 


SD 


5.22 


5.60 


.38 


Ave. % Score 


41.83 


49.75 


7.92 



Thirty-five third grade students were administered pre and post SOS tests. 
Results indicated a pre- test group X score of 47.71 and a post-test group X 
score of 49.92 with a difference of 2,21 mean score points favoring a slight 
growth or change in self-concept development as it relates to self-acceptance. 
This scale suggests that individuals or groups of individuals with high scores 
(t score of 75+) view themselves in a positive manner and attribute to them- 
selves the qualities of happiness, importance, and competence. They see 
themselves as being held in importance by teachers, family, and peers. Stu- 
dents or groups of students obtaining a low score (t score of -2b) tend to 
view themselves as being unhappy, lacking of self-confidence, and having few 
competencies. A post mean score of 49.92 for the subjects seems to suggest 
that the students tend to fall somewhere between the two extremes mentioned 
previously. They perceive themselves as being both happy and unhappy, im- 
portant an^ ^unimportant, and competent and incompetent. Perhaps, this 
ambivolence reflects in part the circumstances and conditions of the moment 
the test was administered. However, it a'!so seerns reasonable to suggest that 
as students are developing in schools their personality is always in a state 



of flux, and as a coVisequence their self -concepts are a measure and reflection 
of this uncertainty. Perhaps this is one r ir\ that might br^ use^^ tn r^xplain 
a small change in behavior as measured by ttie self-acceptance scale of the 
SOS Inventory. 

B, Social Maturi ty 



TABLE III: SOS, Social Maturity, Third Grade Students 





PRE 


POST 


DIFF. 


No, Cases 


35 


35 




X 


51.06 


48.19 


-2.87 


SD 


5.13 


4.24 


- .89 


Ave, % Score 


43.26 


32,17 


-11.09 



Thirty-five third grade students were administered pre and post SOS 
te'^ts. Results indicated a decrease of the level of the groups social matu- 
."Hy. This scale suggests that students who score high know how they should 
act in school and know the importance of such notions as "fair play", "sharing" 
and "helpfulness". Low scorers have not learned these concepts, and, as a 
result, tend to be immature, selfish, and inconsiderate. 

Data for the SOS, Social Maturity Scale, reveal that students did not 
increase their level of maturity as identified by a difference between the pre- 
post test. 

C. School Affilia tion 

TABLE IV; SOS, School Affiliation, Third Grade Students 

PRE POST DIFF. 

35 35 

51.14 49.31 -1.83 

3.31 • 2,91 > 

54.37 47.33 -7J04 



No. Cases 
X 
SD 

Ave. % ,e 



Thirty-five third grade students were administered pre and post SOS 
tests. Results again suggest a decrease in the level of school affiliation 
of the target group. This scale implies that groups cf individuals scoring 
high view school as having a positive effect on their lives. Low scorers 
view school as an unhappy place to be and do not enjoy most school activities 
or learning procedures. 

Data for the SOS, School Affiliation Scale, reveal that students did 
not increase their level of school affiliation as identified by a difference 
between the pre-post test. 

D. Self -Security 



TABLE V: SOS, Self Security, Third Grade Students 





PRE 


POST 


DIFF. . 


No. Cases 


35 


35 




X 


48.49 


49.31 


+ .82 


SD 


3.8J 


2.91 




Ave. % Score 


44.17 


47.33 


+2.86 



Thirty-five third grade students were administered pre-post SOS tests. 
Results suggest a slight gain in that variable of self security within the 
personalities of the students. The gain was only +.82 points, suggesting 
limited growth and change. The self security scale suggests that individuals 
who score high perceive themselves as being confident in what they can do. 
Low scorers lack self confidence and feel insecure. 

Data for the SOS, Self Security Scale, reveal that students demonstrated 
a slight increase in their level of confidence as identified by a difference 
between the pre-post test, 
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Overview of self-concept : 

Perhaps, it is appropriate at this time to raise a question and that is: 
"Did career education have a significant impact on the self concepts of selected 
students?" For this portion of the evaluation, data suggests little or slight 
impact on self concept. One reason explaining this limited growth might be 
that the classroom teacher was not adequately trained to work with the affective 
behaviors of students, specifically self concept. If this is valid, then it 
might be wise to provide in-service training to assist teachers in such an 
area. However, data also suggests that on the self acceptance and self security 
scales of the SOS some positive changes were beginning to occur. Here, teachers 
might need more time and systematic intervention to become more effective. It 
should be remembered that self concepts generally cannot be changed over night, 
and that limited measured charge might in reality represent substantial change. 

4. K-3 teachers have participated in at least 3 inservice training 
sessions focusing on career education . 

The audit of monthly career education reports suggest that teachers 
have participated in inservice career education training sessions. Most 
training sessions centered on learning how to do career education through 
career awareness activities. Building coordinators and principals directed 
the training sessions. Other specific training sessions included: (1) how 
to prepare for career education field trips, (2) group discussions on what 
"I'm doing in the classroom," (3) how to use bulletin board effectively for 
career education, (4) visit Vocational Education Center in Idaho Falls, and 
(5) how to use a 35mm camera on field trips. It should be noted that the 
Shelley Elementary School seems to be doing an "outstanding job" in pre- 
paring teachers to do career education. Monthly reports and descriptions of 
inservice programs seem well organized and could possibly serve as models for 
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other school districts. All school districts conducted inservice training 
for teachers with most of the inservice coming early in the year. Schools 
reporting inservice training for teachers during the months of March, April, 
and May included: (1) Shelley Elementary School, (2) Aberdeen Elementary 
School, (3) Groveland Elementary School, (4) Johnson Elementary School, (5) 
Moreland Elementary School, anu (6) Riverside Elementary School. It was 
known by various members of the evaluation team that other elementary schools 
had developed and implemented career centered inservice training for teachers, 
but had failed to report it on their monthly reports. It was the impression 
of the evaluation team that this portion of the objective was adequately ful- 
filled. 

5. K"3 grade teachers and administrators will have developed an 
all school career education plan and will implement it . 

Visitations to schools and discussions with principals and building 
coordinators suggest that schools have developed and implemented their 
building plans on career education. Seed monies from mini-grants aided in 
the implementation process. Mini-grant funds were used to purchase career 
education materials for the entire school, and in turn allowed for the im- 
plementation of building plans. All schools had building plans. These 
schools included: Stoddard, Stalker, Shelley, Moreland, Riverside, Johnson, 
Groveland, Fort Hall, Elmwood, and Aberdeen. Pingree-Rockford had some 
difficulties in getting their career education program off the ground, and 
never produced the quality of work that other elementary schools had done. 

The third party evaluation team feels that this portion of the objective 
has been met. 
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OBJECTIVE II: 

Sixty percent of students in grades 4-6 will have developed self-awareness 
and esteem for self and others, awareness of the world of work, and 
ability to distinguish and describe career interests, career aptitudes 
and work values. 

To assess the objective, it required of the third party evaluation team to 
examine the (1) specific component aspects of it and (2) those concepts alluded 
to in the objective, and then, to draw inferences which suggest the degree to 
which the objective has been met. Variables evaluated included: 
1. SIXTY PERCENT OF 4-6 GRADE STUDENTS WILL HAVE INCREASED THEIR KNOWLEDGE 
ABOUT THE WORLD OF WORK. 

FINDINGS : 

Table VI identifies the x scores, along with other descriptive variables, 
and the number of sixth grade students at Riverside Elementary School who 
were administered the Career Education Questionnaire (CEQ) to aid in the 
identification of the impact of career education on student acquisition of 
career knowledge, A discussion of the results follows: 

TABLE VI > CEQ> Career Knowledge, Sixth Grade Students 





Pre-C£Q 


Post-CEq 


No. Cases 


42 


42 


X 


28.73 


28.19 


SD 


2.86 


2.79 


High Score 


45 


39 


Low Score 


17 


12 


Range 


38 


27 
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Forty-two sixth grade students were administered the CEQ on a pre and post 
basis. Thev obtained a pre-test mean of 28.73 and a post-test mean of 28.19 
with SD'sof 2.86 and 2.79 respectively. Even though x scores did not change 
significantly, a slightly smaller SD on the post-test implies lesser variance 
of performance than in the pre-test. This is substantiated somewhat when one 
examines the range of scores in the pre and post test. This suggests that 
student performance was not as erratic or i neons is tant as in the pre-test. 

The general impression that one perceives when examining the CEQ data was 
that there was not a significant increase in student job knowledge acquisitipn. 
Students didn't increase their knowledge about paid and unpaid work, about 
those factors Influencing job success and satisfaction, and about different 
types of work. As a result, objective number one (in part) has not been met. 

2. GRADE 4-6 LEVEL STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE IN WRITING (A) WHAT IS AN INTEREST 
AND (B) HOW INTERESTS ARE RELATED TO THE WORLD OF WORK. 

FINDINGS : 

A. What is an interest? 

Forty-two students were administered a questionnaire which asked 
them to define the concept of an interest as it relates to career 
awareness. Results suggested that forty of forty-two students were able 
to define in writing what an interest is. Typical replies to the question 
included (1) something you like, (2) you like to do something, (3) some- 
thing I like doing vs. a dislike of something, and (4) something is ex- 
citing to do. Perhaps, these definitions of an "interest" are not valid 
in the truest sense of the wordy but the definitions do suggest to us 
how students have conceptualized the term interest. Students do have an 
understanding of the term, and can manipulate the concept in writing. 
Therefore, members of the third party evaluation team believe that this 
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asDect of the second object has been achieved, 
B. What is thg relationship between interests and the world of work? 

Forty-two students were administered a questfonnatre vrfilch asked them 
to demonstrate in writing the relationship between interests and the world 
of work. What the evaluators were searching for was how students were 
able "to link together'' these concepts. Only thirty of forty-two students 
answered the question adequately. Acceptable answers included 0) you 
work at what you like to do, (2) interests help you to decide your future, 
(3) you can have interests that relate to many jobs, and C^) if you dis- 
like your work you do your job poorly. Non-acceptable answers included 
(1) you achieve your interests » (2) making money is an interest, (3) in- 
terests are your good personality, and C4) I don't know^. Twenty-nine 
percent of the sixth grade students sampled were unable to respond correctly 
to this portion of the questionnaire. However, since seventy-one per- 
cent of the sampled students answered the question correctly, the third 
party evaluation team believed that this portion of the second objective 
was met adequately. 

GMDE 4-6 LEVEL STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE IN WRITING (A) WHAT IS A VALUE AND 
(B) HOW VALUES ARE RELATED TO THE WORLD OF WORK, 

FINDINGS : 

A. What is a value? 

Forty-two sixth grade students were administered a questionnaire which 
attempted to assess this question. Thirty-five students answered it correctly 
Typical acceptable replies were CI) something very important, (2) you 
like something, (3) it's worth something, and (4) something you treasure. 
Even though these descriptions were broad ones, it was felt by the third 
party evaluation team that they were acceptable. Non-acceptable answers 
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included (1) you like it, (2) you do it, (3) money, and (4) don*t know, 

A fine line existed between acceptable and non-acceptable answers, and 
the evaluators attempted to look at the total context of a student's 
reply to the question before accepting or rejecting it. Somettmes it 
was very difficult to place a reply tn one category or another. In 
such cases, the evaluators watted one or two day^ before making a decision. 
It was hoped that by following thts technique time was made possible for the 
evaluators to reflect accurately on a gtven reply. Ue hoped that this 
would eliminate any impulse decision-making on our part. 

Since eighty-five percent of the sample answered this question cor- 
rectly, the third party evaluation team felt that this portion of the ob- 
jective was met. 

. What is the relationship between values and the world of work? 

Forty-two students answered a question concerned with that concept. 
Thirty-two students were able to demonstrate an acceptable relationship 
between values and the world of work. Acceptable replies to our question 
included (1) you work to help others > (2) if you work you tend to take an 
interest in the world, (3) values help you at work, (4) you work to get 
money, (5) you can be happy with your work, and (6) work benefits every- 
one. Students produced a wide variety of acceptable answers.. Non-accept- 
able answers included (1) work is only for some people, (2) we don't have 
to work, (3) I don*t know, and C4) you work because you have a good 
personality. Again, the evaluators encountered some difficulty with am- 
biguous responses in terms of either accepting or rejecting accurate re- 
plies to the question. And, again, time and reflection proved to be an 
asset. It was believed by the evaluation team that responses were ac- 
curately classified. 

The evaluation team felt that this part of the second objective was 
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met since seventy-six percent of the students sampled answered it correctly. 

4. GRADE 4-6 LEVEL STUDENTS WILL PARTICIPATE IN A WIDE VARIETY OF CAREER EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES INCLUDING (1) AWARENESS AND SELF-ESTEEM, (2) COMMUNITY CAREER 
RESOURCE PERSONS. (3) FIELD TRIPS, AND (4) SELF AND JOB EXPLORATION. 

FINDINGS : 

Matrix B identifies and enumerates the schools, teachers, students and 
learning processes and practtces linked to the instructional untts for grades 
4-6. 



MATRIX B; INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS - 4.^6 



School 


No. Teachers 


Activities 
SA-CA-RP-F+ 


No. Students 


1. Aberdeen 


3 


3- 4- 2- 2 


150 


2. Elmwood 


3 


1- 3- 1- 0 


50 


3. Fort Hall 


3 


3- 4- 4- 0 


80 


4. Grovel and 


5 


4~ 9- 4- I 


250 


5. Johnson 


5 


12-14-23- 0 


120 


6. Riverside 


No monthly reports received. 




7. Shelley 


5 


8- 8- 1- 2 


425 


8. Stoddard 


4 


5- 9- 1- 0 


325 


9. Stalker 


8 


Not Labeled 


400 


10. Wapallo 


3 


13-13- 3- 0 


100 


Totals 


39 


49-64-39- 5 


1900 


SA=Self Awareness, 


CA=Career Awareness, 


RP=Resource Person, 


F+=Field Trip 
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Data for Matrix B was obtatned from monthly career educatton reports 
turned into the evaluatton team. It should be noted that there existed some 
inconsistency on the part of several school districts to complete the re- 
ports. Therefore, a possibility extsts that thts matrix ts not an accurate 
reflection of what kinds of career education activities and how many teachers 
and students actually participated in this aspect of the project. If any- 
thing, it is an underestimation of what actually occurred. Reasons that 
some building coordinator stated for not completing the monthly reports were: 
(1) teachers d1dn*t keep an accurate report of what they had done in career 
education, (2) it was a bore to maintain such records, and (3) record keeping 
was time consuming. 

As such, what follows is only a limited reflection of what actually occurred 
in some aspects of the career educatton project In the upper primary grades 
(4-6 grade levels) . 

Matrix B sums up some of the schools that were attempting to maintain 
career education learning-activity records. Schools saBmitting monthly 
reports included: Aberdeen, Elmwood, Fort Hall, Groveland, Johnson, River- 
side, Shelley, Stoddard, Stalker, and Wapallo. Approximately forty upper 
primary grade school teachers designed more than 150 career education learning 
experiences. These activities were designated for use by more than 1900 
upper primary grade students. The majority of learning experienced centered 
on career awareness, self awareness, and resource people activities. There 
were few field trip activities planned for students. For the latter activity, 
field trips were restricted because of high costs for transportation- 

On site visitations suggested that upper primary grade level teachers 
were sincerely interested In career education concepts and were attempting to 
do career education by integrating it into the entire curriculum. This was 
especially true of staff members at Moreland Elementary School. 
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Based on the preceding data, tt only seems reasonable for the third party 
evaluation team to believe that this portion of the objective vtas met. 
Students participated in a wide variety of career awareness and self-aware- 
ness activities and heard a wide variety of career speakers. But, they 
experienced few field trips. 
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Objective III, Sixty percent (60%) of junior high school students 

will explore career, explore self; make some tentative 
decisions about self ajul careers and pajr^ticipate in 
further exploration of careers or career clusters. 
1. 60% of junior high school students will explore self and career fields. 

a. Have students increased their ability to develop 
career plans about themselves in relation to the 
world of work? 

b. Have students increased their knowledge about the 
world of work? 

FINDINGS : 

Pre and post administration of the /UsemenA gf Career Development 
was undertaken on a sample consisting of forty-si^ (46) ninth graders at 
Snake Rive Junior High School . 

At the crux of the assertion that junior high youngsters would, through 
exposure to the career education program., gain knowledge pertaining to them- 
selves and to the world of work, lies the anticipation that the program would 
have a measurable impact on these young people in terms of capacity to make 
judicious decisions for themselves relating to future, .occupational, disposition. 
In sum, the career student should, as a result of the program, have increased 
the capability to plan wisely in terms of future job prospects; not just for 
himself, but for situations of others as they are cast upon him. Data pro- 
cessed for results of the A. CD. yielded gamins for the sample in job know- 
ledge eventuating in a t equal to 5.159.. Additionally, a t of 2.809 was ob- 
tained for career planning knowledge.. Bo.th these results could have been 
obtained by chance fewer than one in one thousand times* 

The question, of course, remains, as to whether a comparable group with- 
out exposure to a career education program could have experienced like in- 
creases. Every study of whi.ch this writer is aware after ten years in the 
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business of statistical inference suggests an answer of> "no/' Had the re- 
sults of the study yielded a probability thd.t such gaiiis could have occured 
twenty, ten, even five times in one hundred by chance, this evaluator would 
be inclined to greater consiousness . But when the possiiiili ties for chance 
to operate climb into the thousands aga.inst being operative, a rather firm 
conclusion evolves that the results were caused, and caused by the program*s 
impact. 

2- 60% of junior high students will make tentative career decisions, 
FINDINGS : 

One hundred percent (100%) of the students at Snake River Junior 
High have made tentative career choices. Likewise,, one hundred percent (100%) 
have a career choice provisionally Idanti.fied at Shelley Junior High- All 
eighth graders at Firth have made this decision^ hut very few seventh graders 
have determined a choice (5%), Blackfoot Junior High has not been involved 
in this arena. Overall, there ms fifty percent (50%) success in bringing all 
junior high students to tentative career choices. 

3 a,b: Building, Plans 
FINDINGS : 

Buildings plans were collected and over the course of the year, 
activities regarding plans were monitored. 

Blackfoot, Shelley, Snake River and. Firth Junior Riqh Schao.ls have 
constructed and implemented career education ,builAing plans. Outcomes of 
implementation specifically dealing with students* activities are treated in 
part five (5) of this section. 

3c: Guidance Personnel Wi.ll Assist Teachers 

School guidance personnel will assist teachers in tha development of 
the activities for selfrassessment and salection .af a career or career cluster 
for in-depth exploration. 
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FINDINGS : 

The intent of the evaluation team was to audit teachers to determine the 
degree to which school counselors helped them to career education activities. 
A representative of the evaluation team held conferences with three of the 
junior high counselors to determine how they. ha.d, helped or assisted the teachers 
in their buildings. These responses were combined with the senior high coun- 
selors' responses and developed into a questionnaire which was sent to junior 
high teachers who were involved in the career educa.ti.on piroject. These teachers 
were asked to rank each area on a 5-point sca.le with 5 being high or to mark 
"Doesn*t Apply." 

The results of the quesLior .idire were tabulated and Table VII reflects 
the results. The mean score from each schoo,l is firesented. 

The results of the questionnaire in Table VII reveals that junior high 
counselors are not meeting average ratings. The table shows the majority of 
ratings are below average of three. Teachers at Blackfoot indicate their 
counselor has not attended any career workshops as he is new this year. Coun- 
selors at Shelley and Firth received high ratings and they are also building 
coordinators. One aspect of these data may be inaccurate in its implication. 
Where rhe counselor is not the building coordinator, teachers are, to a degree, 
unaware of the counselor's role in the project. It is the impression of the 
evaluation team, based on various interactions with these counselors, that 
much was done by them while it was low in visibility for teachers. 

3d: Mini -grants. 
FINDINGS : 

Firth Junior High stressed acquisition, and use. of equipment in their 
grant. Audio-visual equipment and materials were procured, as were a number 
of kits dealing with job experience and self -awareness. These were utilized 
to the criteria stipulated in the grant. Likewise, Blackfoot and Snake River 
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Junior Highs procured and utilized audio-visual adjuncts to the career explora- 
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TABLE VII 



DEGREE. TO WHICH TH£ JUKIDR HIGH. COUNSELOR 
ASSISTED TEACHERS IN CAREER ACTIVITIES 



IP" 





Snake Rivei- 


lilackfoot 


Firth 


Shelley 


1. 


Provides career materials 


2,8 


1.5 


4.5 


3.0 


2. 


Acts as career education 
consul tant 


1.3 


2.0 


4,0 


2.3 


3. 


Provides career resource center 


2.9 


1.5 


5.0 


4.0 


4. 


Resource person in, areas of 
counselor training 


3,0 


1.8 


4.7 


4.0 


5. 


Provides in-service training 
on career education program 


1.3 


1.5 


3,7 


4.3 


6. 


Organizes a community resource 
pool 


1.3 


1.0 


4.0 


2.0 


7. 


Consults with teachers on 
student needs 


1.8 


2.6 


4.3 


4.3 


8. 


Gives and interprets 
vocational tests 


2.9 


1,5 


4.0 


4.0 


Q 


Instructs teachers how to 
use tests 


1.5 


1.2 


3.0 


4.0 


10. 


Arranges and assists in career 
days or fairs 


1,3 


1.0 


4.0 


3.0 


11. 


Establishes hands-on experiences 


1.1 




3.0 


2.0 


12. 


Assists in hands-on experiences 


1.3 


1.0 


4.3 


2.5 


13. 


Makes surveys and follow-up 
studies available 


1.9 


1.0 


3.0 


2.5 




Number of teachers responding 


8 


6 


3 


3 
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tion process to the criteria stipulated. Whereas Shelley Junior High purchased 
films and camera equipment and used them iour times, a fire in the building 
ruined all this equipment and no use will be forthcoming, un.til rep.lacement can 
take place. 

3e: Positive Attitude After Workshop 

A questionnaire was disseminated to all workshop participants. Their 
responses to this inquiry constitute the source of data that follows. 

Of those attending workshops held August 4 through 15, 1975, forty-four 
(44) were teachers, fourteen (14) were administrators and three (3) identified 
themselves as building coordinators. No counselors were recorded as being in 
attendance. Of these sixty-one (61) peop.le, seventeen (17) attended sessions 
August 4, eighteen (18) on August 5, thirty (3a) on August 7-, thirty-one (31) 
on August 8, thirty-five (35) on August 12, with sixteen (16) attending all 
sessions. Eighteen received academic credit while forty-two elected not to 
take the credit option, leaving our respondant not reporting his option. 

Respondants to the questionnaire were asked to what extent workshop 
activities fulfilled their expectations. Seven (7) reported that activities 
should be ranked "five'' on a five-point scale as exceeding their expectations. 
Seventeen (17) ranked the activities "four", twenty-seven (27) ranked activi- 
ties "three'' (neutral), seven ranked activities "two*' (not coming up to their 
expectations, and four (4) ranked activities "one," as low as they could be 
ranked. Reasons proferred for determinations on the positive end of the con- 
tinuum included helping in classroom planning, developing workable building 
plans, acquisition of new activities, and being motivated to implement career 
education concepts. Negative comments suggested that speakers were not as 
effective as in years past, pointed to poor organization, and in at least one 
instance, no speaker arriving for the scheduled session, at all. Everything 
considered, comments seemed to distribute themselves rather normally between 
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positive and negative extremes and attitudes seemed to coincide vfith expecta- 
tions. In all instances, respondants split essentially half-and-half on the 
subjects of whether or not workshops offered new insights, spoke to important 
issues, were clear and understandable, and used interesting materials of a 
pragmatic nture which maintained interest. Respondants did appear to under- 
write their expectations as hav^" ipdiate applicability; and, additionally, 
felt that what was presented ci ther well. 

4. Teacher Participation in Career Education in--service 

FINDINGS : 

Snake River Junior High, Firth Jun.ior High and She^-l-ey Junior High have 
had all teachers participate in three in-service career e<hjcation sessions. 
Blackfoot Junior High has had no sessions. 

5, By May 30, 1976, 60% of junior high students will have 
participated in the following during the school year: 

a. at least three (3) sel f -awareness activities designed 
for self-assessment, and in decision -ma-king for 
ninth grade students. 

b. at least one (1) in-depth exploration of a self- 
selected career or career cluster. 

c. at least three (3) hands-on career exploration 
experiences. 

d. at least two (2) activities involving the community 
(business, industry, government or labor). This 
could be through people in the world of woVk coming 
to the c-lassroom or students going on a field trip. 

e. at least three (3) classroom career information- 
exploration activities or units related to class- 
room subject areas . 
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FINDINGS : 

Dua to different data collection procedures, first findings related to 
items a, b, d, and e will discussed. Then, finally, the business of hands- 
on experiences will be treated. 

a. Snake River Junior High reported two-thirds (66%) of all students 
had experienced at ' (3) self-awarenes-s acti i tieb during the year. 
Firth, in turn, ret-'oi ued five (5) such activities, at the eighth grade level and 
seven (7) at the seventh grade level . 0.v.era,ll, recortte indicated that ninty- 
five percent (95%) of students at the junior high level at Firth had easily 
met the objective's minimum. Shelley Junior High reported forty percent (40%) 
of all students had met the minimum criterion, with Blackfoot reporting great- 
est success having one hundred percent (100%) of students meeting the criter- 
ion. 

b. As above. Snake River reported two- thirds of all students had 
experienced at least one (1) in-depth exploration activity pertaining to self- 
selected careers or career clusters. Firth, however, reported only the eighth 
grade had any such activities (the seventh grade having none); the effort at 
the eighth grade level affected sixty percent (60%) of these- students. Shelley 
Junior High identified seventh graders (all of them) as having had an in- 
depth activity, however none of the other grades engaged in this activity. 
This results in thirty-three percent (33%) success for Shelley in meeting the 
minimum criterion. As for the first category above, Blackfoot experienced 

one hundred percent (100%) participation in the in-depth exploration activities. 

d. Pertaining to success with community involvement. Snake River 

documents the fact that all ninth graders had two involvements, with other 

grades remaining uninvolved. This yields a thirty-three (33%) success rate. 

Firth reported ninty-five percent (95%) participation at the eighth grade 
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level, and no participation at the sev^iith grade lev:el% This yields an over- , 
all percentage rate for participation to criterion of fifty (50), Shelley^s 
report is difficult to translate to a referent appropri ate to the- criterion • 
They reported one hundred percent (100%) piirtlcipation in- one activity, but 
thirty-three percent (33%) participation in a. secomi activity. Based on com- 
bined proportions, this results in a sixty-six percent (66%) success rate re 
criterion. Blackfoot documents one hundred percent {lQd%) participation for 
all grades in at least three ^,3) community ac:tivities. 

e. In the arena of career informal ton-explaration activities, Snake 
River reports one hundred percent (100%) par*icipa^.ion in^ three such experiences 
at the. ninth grade level with, tea percent (101) participation in at least three 
activities at the other grades. This,, on the basis -of combined proportions , 
indicates a fifty-five percent (55%) success rate against a sixty percent (60%) 
criterion. Firth reports a fifty percent overall strcces^s^ rate, with- a rep- 
lication of the above situation where one* hundred prercent (100%) at the 
seventh grade level met criterion; and none: met cri-terion, nor were even ex- 
posed to one such experience at the eighth grade level. Shelley reports all 
seventh and eighth graders met criterion yielding a sixty-six percent (66%) 
success rate against the three experience criterion. Blackfoot enjoyed a 
seventy-five percent (75%) involvemen-t rate versus the sixty (60) percent. 

c. . Hands-on exploration - PACE • 

The PACE Center was remodeled to serve as a ''work samples lab" for 
1975-76. The lab provided six (6) work samples i.e. 3 in things and 3 in data . 
There are twelve work stations in the Mobile Unit and accomodates a corresponding 
number of students for a one day experience. 
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In working with THIN&S students - 

1) handled and- packed hous^ho-14 items 

2) manipulated tools 

3) used instruments in precision fneasurements for 
drawing a -temp-late of a- duct 

In working with DATA students - 

1) sorted mail according to ZIP Code 

2) computed change, filled out forms and computed 
rental charges 

3) invented a solution by deciding which of 8 applicants 
for a job would be the best one to hire 

The work samples provided an introduction to many occupations by 
illustrating basic principles which jobs have in common- These simulated 
job tasks provided students an opportunity to compare-^ tasks- required by 
different jobs and to ascertain which tasks they en-joy and can do well- 

The Center was stationed at each of the five school districts and all 

9th grade students were given the opportunity to participate- The following 

are the numbers of 9th grade students who participated from each- of the five 

school districts: 

Aberdeen 92 

Blackfoot 365 

Firth 82 

Shelley 166 

^ Snake River 156 

TOTAL 861 

Observations and review of student evaluation forms seems to support the 
completion of the following objectives of the PACE-Center: 

1) Ninth grade students did participate in six hands-on exfseriences 
through the work samples- These six experiences Included three 
in working with things and three wi-t+i data - 

2) Students sampled work performed by actual workers in paid 
employment- 
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Most students observed were able to compare one job task 
with another. Survey reports showed the jobs they enjoyed 
the least, which was easiest to perform and hardest to 
perform. 

The work examples in many cases were formed in tasks 
performed by local workers. 
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OBJECTIVE rV: 

!• The Career Development Inventory (CDI) was administered to selected high 
school students of Snake River High School who were participating in the Bingham 
County Career Education Project. A total of thirty-six male and female students 
were administered the CDI. Results of the tests were categorized into one of 
three areas: (a) planning orientation, (b) resources for exploration and 
(c) information and decision making. A discussion of the findings follows: 

FINDINGS : 

(a) .Results of Subtest: Planning Orientation 

Matrix A provides the reader with an overview of the manner in which 
senior students answered a wide range of questions concerned with planning for 
the future. The matrix provides the reader with the number of students in our 
sample and the percentage of them responding in one of five ways to each question. 
This information is found in matrix cells for each of thirty-six questions 
concerned with planning for the future. 

To assist in the ease of the interpretation of this data, it is also 
presented for the reader in terms of a graph (CDI graph). An interpretation 
of it follows. 
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No. Responses 
(Rs) 



"not given 
any thought" 



"Some thought 
but no plans" 



"Some plans 
but not sure" 



"definite plans, 
don't know how 
to follow through" 



"definit 
plans ar 
know wha 
to do" 



350 



300 



250 



200 



150 



100 



50 






63 Rs=5.3% 146"Rs=12.2% 292 Rs=24.5% 342 Rs=28.7% 



345 Rs= 
29.1 
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1) Of our sample population of high school senior students, only a small 
percentage of them (5.3%) have not given any substantive thought to what 
they will do in the future. This suggests that better than 90% of our sample 
have devoted some of their efforts to thinking about the future. 

2) Of our sample population, 12.2% of senior students have given some 
thought to the future but have not developed any plans. Perhaps, one 
problem here is that these students have not been assisted in learning 
how to make career plans or plan for the future. This suggests in part 

that senior high school counselors have not been effective in career develop- 
ment practices with these students. And, a question that should be 
raised is: Why didn't high school counselors do career guidance and coun- 
seling in Bingham County High School when one major thrust of the BCCEP 
was job placement and career development? 

3) Of our sample population of high school senior students, 24.5% of them 
have made some plans for the future but were not "sure of them." This sug- 
gests, of course, that in part, high school counselors didn't aid students 
in developing, clarifying and implementing career plans. Such a practice 
most certainly must be a responsibility of school counselors since educational 
and career planning are major responsibilities of their job roles. To have 
nearly a fourth of our sample "not sure of their future plans" is indicative 
of what counselors have not been doing with senior high school students. 

4) Of our sample population of high school senior students, 28.7% of them 
had definite career plans but didn't know how to follow through on them. 
It is not only important that students know how to make career plans but 
also that they know how to implement them. This should have been a major 
responsibility of school counselors. Why did they fall to do their job? 

It should be noted that up to this point in our interpretation of data 
from our sample population, approximately 70% of senior high schools have 
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given some thought to their future but do not know how to adequately 
develop career plans or implement them. The evaluation team can only 
speculate as to the reasons why school counselors have failed in this area. 
Naturally, we make the assumption that career planning and implementation 
with students is a major function of the senior high school counselor. 
5) Of our sample population of high school senior students, 29% of them 
had made definite career plans and knew how to implement them. This is a 
plus for the BCCEP, Hopefully, school counselors had a direct effect or 
impact in this area. 

(b) Results of Subtest: Resources for Exploration 

Table VIII provides the reader with data concerned with pre and post test 
information from our sampled group of senior high school students relative to 
growth in knowledge concerning the use of information in career development 
and planning. 



TABLE VIII 
CDI> RESOURCES FOR EXPLORATION 







X 


No. Students 


CD! 


Pre 


277 


36 


CD! 


Post 


268 


36 




Gain 


-9 





Data suggest that no gains were made by our sampled students. It doesn't 
seem possible for students to know more about a process before going through a 
specific program than after- But, this is what our data seems to suggest. Sampled 
senior students did not demonstrate any career knowledge gains as a result of the 
BCCEP. 120 



(c) Results of Subtest: Information and Decision Making 

Table IX provides the reader with data concerned with pre and post test 
information from our sampled group of senior high school students relative to 
growth in the use of information in decision making. 



TABLE IX 

GDI, INFORMATION AND DECISION MAKING 









No. Students 


CDI 


Pre 


16.9 


36 


cor 


Post 


19.1 


36 




Gain 


+3 





Data suggest that sampled senior high students made some gains, although 
limited ones, as a result of the BCCEP. The gains were not significant/ This is 
another asset for the BCCEP. Students have demonstrated an increase in their 
ability to use information in career decision making processes. 

Conclusion : 

Data suggested that approximately 70% of the sampled group of senior high 
students have not made firm career plans for the future. Therefore, the evaluation 

• - 

team suggests that this portion of the fourth objective has not been adequately 
achieved. 
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2. Development and implementation of building plans for career education. 

FINDINGS : 

Building Plans . 

Four of the five high schools formulated building plans. They are 
Bldckfoot, Firth, Shelley and Snake River. In previous quarterly reports 
(i.e., March 20, 1976, page 39) there was the indication that three of the 
four were proceeding nicely to achieve the objectives of the building plan 
(Blackfoot, Firth and Snake River). The other school (Shelley) had formulated 
a plan. 

A review of the plans of May 1, 1976 indicates that all four schools 
have building plans and have satisfactorily met the objectives of said plans. 
While some plans seem to be more innovative and progressive than others it 
can be generalized that the fouv* schools, aforementioned, have met the objectives 
of the building plans as formulated and approved. 

At Blackfoot the Building Plan focused on a number of objectives for 
students in grades 9-12. A number of the objectives were obtained by the pub- 
lication and implementation of "Career Education for the BHS Student Body" 
which IS a sheet on which all students will plan their schedules with a self- 
awareness of the importance of career selection. The building plan also in- 
corporated many of the objectives of the BCCEP and are evaluated elsewhere IVi 
the general objectives. 

At Firth there was a combined Junior/Senior High School Building Plan. 
This plan gave objectives , the responsibility to be assumed for the achievemeht 
of these objectives and the formulated activities to accomplish the goals. AS 
elsewhere noted the building plans seemed to progress nicely although many of 
the objectives were also a part of the overall BCCEP and evaluated elsewhere in 
the project, 

Shelley was late (February 25) in formulating a Building Plan. It follows* 
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however, the basic concept of the proposal. In conversation with the building 
coordinator and the counselor the objectives as listed are those "common sense" 
objectives to be desired and hopefully achieved in most any school interested 
in the welfare of the student. 

Snake River High School made a committed effort to acheive the objectives 
of their building plan. Their building plan contained in-service activities 
for teachers, which they reached, the follow-up of graduates to see if there 
could be curriculum improvement, (this is an on-going process and will improve 
with experience) as well as other stated objectives. 

3. School guidance personnel and career project personnel will assist teachers 
in providing students these activities and experiences. 

a. career information and activilies designed for career exploration, 

b. value clarification and/or a self awareness experience, 

c. hand-on career exploration experiences, 

d. research of printed and audio-visual materials relat to students' 
intended career or career cluster 

e. one-to-one student-worker interviews and job observations 

f. decision-making for selecting a career goal, 

g. developing a career plan for achieving the career goal, 

h. some affirmative action for carrying out the career plan. 

FINDINGS : 

As the intention of the evaluation team was to audit guidance personnel, 
a representative of the team held conferences with a counselor from each high 
school to determine how they helped or assisted teachers in providing students 
with activities and experiences in the above listed eight areas. From these 
responses a questionnaire was developed encompassing the counselors' re:5ponses. 
These questionnaires were sent to teachers in each high school determine to 
what degree the counselor was effective in that school. Each area was ranked 
ijn^a""*"f i ve~To^i nt -^s ca1~e"^^^ 

Upon completion of the questionnaire, the results were tabulated and 
Table X reflects the results. The mean score from each school is presented. 
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4. Develop and administer mint-grants. 
FINDINGS : 

Three of the five high schools formulated mini-grant plans. They are 
Blackfoot, Firth, and Snake River. Shelley did not see the need for a mini- 
grant and Aberdeen, through a number of personnel changes, simply did not get 
the program underway in time for the formulation of a mini-grant. In the 
three high schools which have the mini-grants, Blackfoot, Firth, and Snake River, 
the objectives of the mini -grants have been met. The objectives were as 
follows: 

In Blackfoot, the focus was on the teachers of Blackfoot High School to 
acquaint the teachers with post-secondary educational institutions in the area 
as well as possible careers for young people in the immediate geographic area. 
Workshops and visits were conducted by Mrs. Lish, the building coordinator. 

At Firth, the focus was on the purchasing of career oriented materials 
and the use of these materials by students. These materials were purchased 
and used as the proposal called for. 

At Snake River, the main focus was to enroll approximately 75 students 
in four-nine week mini-courses in career education. This was done with the 
appropriate objectives as the focus for the course. 
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5. Presentation of Career Exploration Activities A, B, C. By May 30, 1976, 
60% of grade ten students will have participated in five activities; grade 
11 in two activities and grade 12 in two activities as shown In. Table XI, 
(Total of nine activities). 
FINDINGS : 

Blackfoot High School met or exceeded seven (7) out of the nine (9) 
objectives under Objective IV, A, B, and C. On the two objectives not met 
there was activity by Bladkfoot High School on the two and their activity was 
sufficient to meet the ob(jective but it was applied at a different grade level 
than that stated. Overall there seemed to be both an interest and committment 
to the project from Blackfoot High Sch^ool as related to these specific ob- 
jectives. 

Firth High School met or exceeded seven (7) out of the nine (9) ob- 
jectives under Objective IV, A, B, and C. On the two objectives not met 
there was activity and as in the case at Blackfoot the activity was at the 
11th* and 12th grade levels instead of the 10th. Over-^all there seemed to 
be both an interest and committment to the project from the Firth District. 

Sfiake River High School met or exceeded eight (8) of the nine (9) 
objectives under Objective IV, A, B, and C. On the one they did not meet they 
had 50% of the students preparing a personal resume^'at the 12th grade instead 
of the stated 60%. However, they were approaching the achievement of this 
objective and most likely met It since evaluation was done approximately one 
month prior to the close of the school year. Again, Snake River High School 
exhibited strong interest and committmefit to the. project as for Objective IV, 
A, B, and C. 

Aberdeen High School met four (4) out of the nine (9) objectives, under 
Objective IV, A, B, and C. Aberdeen High School had a change in personnel 
and the project did not have a chance as with the other schools. There were 
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new personnel at the start of the year and the personnel changed again at the 
end of the year. 

Shelley High School achteved five (5) out of the nine (9) objectives 
under Objective IV, A, B, and C. One other objective was almost achieved 
by Shelley High School. 

In the five high schools on Objective IV, A, B, and C, 31 out of a 
possible 45 (total count) objectives were met. In addition, several (approxi- 
mately three additional) were nearly met. Overall, the group of schools as 
a whole averaged (mean score) six + out of nine objectives reached on this 
particular set of objectives. 

One school. Snake River, for all intent and purpose, achieved all of 
the objectives. The high school achieving the smallest number of objectives, 
Aberdeen, had drastic change in personnel and problems as a reason for not 
achieving more in this area. 

Activity-was noted in all but a few of the objectives (out of a 
possible 45 there was activity noted on 42 of the possible 45 items in the five 
schools). This points out activity in the overwhelming majority of activities 
as per objective. The three areas in which there was no activity were at 
Aberdeen High School. 
5D. 

In addition 60% of all high school students will have participated in 
at least three (3) of the following during the year. 

The analysis of response to this objective is on display in the large 
chart for this activity. 

The display will indicate that the objectives were met in four of the five 
high schools (Blackfoot, Firth, Shelley, and Snake River) and two of the three 
or more activities were met in the Aberdeen High School. However, when the total 
County Wide vi. / is taken this objective (IV, 6D, 1-13) was met overall county wide* 
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TABLE X 

DEGREE TO WHICH THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR ASSISTED THE TEACHER IN CAREER ACTIVITIES 
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PARTICIPATION IN CAREER EXPLORATION ACTIVITIES - GRADES 10, U, 12 
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<;t111 lacking 


310 Exceeds for year 




10th ^rtde. 
Old not achieve for 
10th grade-achieved 
for other grade levels. 




Exceeds objective at end of 2nd quarter. 


IV, A-5 

a career plan for 
ng the career goal. 


n V.6 Lackinc Obi. 


Out of 25 teachers only 3 

1 iilU lUO UCU OULIV 1 \tj OIIU t ) J 


(1) 0 Lacking 


No response 


A m ^ M 1^ j--Mfcju- -t- --^ 3 ^ a ^ 


lOLacK most acx. ai 
nth and ^7.th ar. 


£ "HT lutn qrade.'.^ 


(2) 0 Lacking 


No response 


Lacking at 10th grade 
level but achieved 
at nth and 12th. 


(3)10 Lacking 


Some activity but noctrTenoa^ J 
to meet objective at l«wel. ; 


IV. B 
30, 60% of nth gr. 
by teachers or act. 


{IXtCi Pfi^^c-ihly mt.g.nnhj 


No-i; all activities were 
1 clsarly identified for Uth 


(1 ) 0 Lacking 


Only 1 of 7 reportingr asd^ tbis one 
no activities. 


(2j30 Most likely mt. 
IIO maybe no. of 


' pr : ilith. 


for all grades 2, 7 have been reported- 
this would average 9 per grade. 

Meets objective for.all four grades including Ixth. 




-.-3]ic0rar exceed odj. 
Total of 250 and 
far exceeds obj. 




onie action -for 

ng the career goal . 


niZOOMeet.inp Obi. 


At this point of year a verny 


^ \ 0 Ladkma I No resDonse to thlsi-^rHBm 


(2) 5(+) for 2nd 9% 


(+) for objective 


(2) 4 Laciking withiosnly (12) for entire schcoa.. 


(3)70 or better than 
80% mtng. obj. 




(3) 16 or total of'SD 11th graders. 


IV, t 
3a,' 60% of 12th gr. 
t 3 teachers pre- 
career exploration 
r-«ct1 V Hi «s 


(1)40 pgssiblv mta.ob.i. 


Not all activities were 


(1)10 Exceeas 


10 activities by one roaascfaer 


(2)127 

TSTExceeds for year. 
out^ 


clearly identified for 11th 
or 12th grades. 


(2) 5 

•T?v-< t.i f d P n f— a r^f W4-t 1 * 






of 




Far exceeds obj. for yr. (5 inv. 100) rep. 1ir^2rd qtr. 


Far exceed objective for year 


ng a personal resume 

o 


fl)147Meetin9 ob1. 


At this point of year a very 


{\) 0 Lacking 


No activities reported. 


(2)_29 

226"almost" 100%/yr. 


(+) for objective. 


(2) 0 Lacking 


No activities repoi?Stet -|| 




(3)35 a y00% for year and exceeds objective 
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(3)12 Lacking 


This objective about: 20% Inst. SOS 



CHART B 

STUDENT PARHCIPATION IN THREE CAREER EXPERIENCES 
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i 

f addition 60% of all 
gh ^school students wPl 
»e participated In at 
ast three (3) of the 
1 lowing during the Yeatr: 



BLACKFOOT HIGH SCHOOL FIRTH HIGH SCHOOL SH^LEY HIGH SCHOOL SNAKE RIVER HIGH SCHOOL ABERDEEN HIGH SCH00t 



Jectlve IV, 6D 1 
i^nds-on Career exploration 


34%-Obj. Not Met 


42%-Obj. Not Met 


817 activities by 
450 students-obj. 
met 


62%-Obj, Met, 


30%-Obj, Host mt/li 


jective IV, 6D 2 
Career planning with counselor 


65% Obj, ^ Met 


32%-Obj, Not Met 


24% Obj. -Not Met 


82%-Obj, Met. 


■ 't 

50%-Obj. Not Met f 


jective IV, 6D 3 
Decisionnnaking and career 
planning with parents 


30% Obj. " Not Met 


25%-Obj, Not Met 


14% Obj, -Not Met 


33%-Obj, Not Met 


20%-Obj. Not Met J 


jective IV, 6D 4 
Career field trips to 
observe and talk to 
workers in their work 
settings 


1% - Obj. Not Met 


68%-Obj. Wet 


60% - Obj. Met 


20%-Obj . Not Met 


20%-Obj. Hot Met 1 

1 
■1 


►jective IV, 6D 5 

Classroom activity with 
cofimunity (at least two) 


2%-Obj. rtot Met 


645t-Obj. Met 


861 activities by 
450 students-obj. 
met 


95%-Obj, Met 


60%-Obj . Met 

A 


tjectlve IV, 6D 6 

Career mini -course or 
pre-vocational course 


No activity repor- 
ted 


27%-Obj. Not Met 


90%+ Obj. Met 


50%-Obj, Not Met 


% 

33%-Obj. Not Met 


jective IV, 6D 7 

r Vtork experience, work 
release, on-the-job 
training or cooperative 
work program 


15%-Obj. Not Met 


22%-Obj. Not Met 


10%-Obj. Not Met 


15%-Obj. Not Met 


7%-Obj. Not Met ; 

i 


►jective IV, 6D 8 
Aptitude testing 


60%- Obj. Met 


46WMiri. Not Met 


90%-Obj. Met 


67%-Ot^j, Met 


30%-Obj. Not Met 1 

■ i 


dective IV, 6D 9 

""^meM ng wi th^post 
5?.:ca«dary, college* '-v- 
riapprentice personnel ^ 
m^in information or career 
-planning or re-plamring 


Objective Mei 




90%-Obj. Met 


Objective Met 


1 

20%-Obj. Not Met | 


»jeccive IV, 6D 10 
One-to-one stude^^:- 
MoHcer Interview 


i%-Obj. Not:l4et 


ISi-Ob^. Not Met 


5%-Obj. Not Met 


37%-Obj. Not Met 


15%-Obj. Not MeEt:| 

■■■.1 


ijec±1ve IV, 6D 11 

lEareer guidancsszactlvity 
utesigned for work value cler- 

TSEIcation selfrnassessment 
1 florr other appropriate exper^encs: 


10%-Obj. Not Met 


■Si>-'Liiij. Met 


588 Activity for 
450 Student-obj. 
met 


98%-0ii;d . Met 


30%-Obj, Not Met 


ijcctive IV, 60 IZ 
.(Completed agalxr, one or 
:rmore of the activities 
'listed above for grade 
-ten (#1) or eleven (#2) 


Obj. Not Met 


Objective Met 


Objective Met 


Objective Met 


Objective NotHet\ 










— 4t!Ss0hj-rNot"^etr- 




)j«cttye-I'VT-'60-B- — - 

• fEnroll In a vocational 
jpfprogram 


65K-Objr-Not-Met- 


— 50%-etrh-Not-Met — 


-'&7%--0blT-Met 


— 65%-obj^:'«nr~^ 
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Objective V: There will be at least 10% more students in grades 11-12 

participating in vocational education programs designed for career education 
METHOD OF EVALUATION : Registration in vocational classes will serve as 
the measurement of this objective. 



A survey form was developed to obtain the number of students enrolled 
during the 1972-73 (base year of the proj£Ct) and. for 1975-76, Also, a 
personal contact was made with each high schocl pr-incipal and/or guidance 
counselor. 

Programs being offered in the five high schocls for 11th and 

12th graders included: 

Home Economics 

Office Occupations 

Mul ti -Occupations 

Vocational Agriculture 

Auto Mechanics or Indusprial Mechanics 

B.O.P. (Business Qccupafcion - Mobile Van) 

Building Constnuction 

The following are the numiber of students reported enrolled in 
vocational programs for the years indicated: 



FINDINGS: 



TABLE XI 



Enr Iment in Vocational Classes 
In Bingham County 
Grades 11 & 12 



School 



1972-73 



1975-76 



Goal Achieved 



Aberdeen 
Bl ackfoot 
Firth 
Shelley 
Snake River 



166 

52 
139 
201 



191 
388 
81 
163 
189 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
No* 



-40T-ftt 



-900 



l-,0-l-2- 
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*The major reason for the drop in reg.istra.tion in vocational 
education courses was the screening, of students in vocational 
agriculture to those interested in farming-, (reduction of 32 
students) Also the Mill r:. -Occupations prograni changed from 
"classroom activities'' to work ''centered" activities which 
accounted for 10 student drop. 

In sunmiary, four Df the fiv£ Srigh schoals showed at least a l&i increase 
in 11th and 12th grade students esfroTled in vocaiionaJ education over the base 
year. The fifth high school chani^d program, or entrance requirements which 
caused a drop in enrollment-i otherwise, the objective would have been attained. 
Overall, the enrollments for .a.ll schools Increased 112 which is more than a 
10% composite increase, for Bingham Cwnty Schoois. 

Of special note was the increase in. vQca±ional offerings over the 3 year 
period among the Bingham County schools in Inmi5tri©7 MechariTcs, B,0,P,, and 
Building Construction. 

The offering of Imiustrial rtetvamc^ was a Gnirect outeome of the coop- 
eration of three schiool districts ir leasing^ facilities and craraxing a new 
program for students. These ssme ttense disirncte o^e ctrrrenrtly asking for 
voter approval to construct new face f "'kitties ai^n expaind prograni nff^nngs. 
Advanced offerings in Business Occupations through the Mobile Uni:*: was also 
directly attributed to the career project. 

Objective V - 1: Mobile Vans. B.O.P, 

a) The types of educaz:iri^ml exper*enc^ provided to sr^risnts. 
The Business Occupations PrognaTn (B.C. P.) pro^ii^s reality or^^inted experiences 
for students interested in busnrnjess or reliatsl "fieilds, Stade^rtsu apply skills 
learned from high school off iis coxrcupations dtesss to opera:fe a mortgage and 
loan company. Additional skiTTs are taugKt if! tetephone techfriqtaies, super- 



vision and management, secretaTial , interest ^d principle to iKntion a few. 

The program provides ex p gr- ^ i^ g ices on SMrh raELipment as tr^scri bing mag- 
netic card typewriters, regii^n^^ewriters^ 3^ and :Q±her orpf ice machines, 
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The Company provides for seven positions: 

-vice president -administrative assistant 

-executive secretary -cashier 

-post and tax. clerk -insurance clerk 

-receptionist 

Students may elect to serve in each position during the time of enroll- 
ment. Each position has a packet of informatiiDa for each, position which in- 
cludes a role description and maaual. of . procedures. 

The van is moveable and is scheduled to he located at four of the five 
county high schools. Prior to this activity the unit is located at all five 
schoote for information and. ori en ta.tiAa purposes ^ 

There: was a total of 89 students participating- in the activities 

sponsored iy the career project as fo.llows: 

Shelley High School - 12 

Firth High School - 12 

Snake River High School - 17 

Blackfoot High School - 36 

Prior to participation, students are intwviewed by the staff of the 
Regional Office of the Department of Employment. 

b) Effects and value of the learning experience, 
A survey el iciting the attitudes of students was adn^inistered to all 
exiting students. The -survey results were complied for use by- the instructor 
for program and process evaluation. The survey resu-H-s were r^iewed-and ana- 
lyzed by the thiird party evalua tor. The- f-o^-1 owing is a s-iimmary representative 
of the comments made by students from the fo.ur hig]i schools: 

-B.O.P- helped me develop good work-.habits, 
-The program taught me responsibiTity- in: a-n-officei-setting . 
-It helped me to uiiderstandvmy:. ah-irlltiesv my^ likes^ 
(toward office careers) and hel-ped-. me know more whatT want to do, 

- 1 gai ned: more knowl edge arid greater apprec-iai ton for each ppsi tlon 

operated by the van. 

-It was hard at first but very enjoyable exiJerience. 

-I 1 earned by doing. 

-I was kept busy but learned a lot* 
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The B.O.P. teacher and high schOD-} office o^KObpai-i-on teac-hers in- 
dicated reports from businesses where siudBOts worJcedpa^-t-t-ime or full time 
after graduation were found to adjus.t to aff.ijce routine aivd resporvs-ibil ity 
rather quickly. 

Objective V - 2: Leasing Faci-lities for. Vox:a,tiana.1 Education 

The Career Education Project, in cooperation Writh the Bingham County 
Multi Project of Exceptional Children, jointly leased a facility to house 
programs in industrial education. The faci:lity is 960 x 120 in size, metal 
construction with two shop areas, one classroom:, office and storage. The 
cost of leasing is on a 2/3 - 1/3 arrangemmt w-i:th Career Education assuming 
the 2/3 cost. 

The program enrolled students from, three: of the- first school- districts 
in 1975-76. 

FALL SPRING 

Snake River 12 11 

Blackfoot 27 17 

Firth 4 1 



TOTAL 43 29 
The instructor is new to the position th.i.s year and the entire curri- 
culum has been revised with instruction included in the fallowing- areas: 

1. Welding - 0. & A, cutting 

- arc, basic 

2. Engines: small, auto, diesel 

- electrical systems 

- fuels and emissions 

- power trains and dirves 

- vehicle control and supervision 

- tune-up 

- carburation 

- hydraulics (next year) 
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Objective V - 3: Coordination of Project Prograins with Otl>er Agencies* 
a) Idaho Departmervt of Employment 

Heavy work loads and limited funds prohibit the department from pro- 
viding extensive services to educa.tionaL.ag.encis.. However-, they report con- 
siderable contacts and cooperation with studefits and teachers seeking infor- 
mation (or placement) about careers and vo.ca.t1ons. 

Counselors employed, ty the departmeat assi&t wii-h testing and* counseling 
of students. They cooperate with teachers in off ice oc-c-upation with part- 
time on the job placement. One high school- has 22. s^t-udents^ in 18 work stations 
for half time employment in the community. 

One member of the department 3.erves. as: Jthfi:. chairman of the Advisory Board 
for Office Occupations. This Board serves two school- d-is-t riots in the county. 
Also, assistance was giveh to a study for the Career- Education Project in 
setting the curriculums for the continuation, of the Mult.i -district Industrial 
Mechanics Program. The Exiting Committee wh4ch developed- a^ report on the 
career plans and actual placement of graduates was -assisted- hy the Department. 

Prior to student participation in th^: B.O.P, Mob-ile Van-, they were 
interviewed by a department employee. 

Business classes in four county high schools: received in-struction on 
making applications, preparing resume's and personal appearance and grooming 
when seeking employment. 

Communi ty EduGation/AduVt-EdiKi'ation 

The Director of these two programs reported the Career Education- Project 
had cooperated with his programs by making the vocational facility available 
for night courses. Five classes had been held during 1975-76- school year in 

~- .- ^ »• i ■ ' : . , ^ . . 1^. ■ ^•.> . — — ->-"—.->- 

the facility and without charge. He felt the cooperation was excellent. 
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b) Bingham County Program far Excefitional Children 

(See Objectii^ VI for details on cooperation WrVth this project.) 

c) Migrant EdLucafesiin 

A program for childreri uf migrant farm wor-kers was conducted during 
the isummer by Firth amd Srate River School D-isiricts, The staff of the Career 
Education Project prowidea assistance in p^lannj/ig programs with career orien- 
tation and visited classes several occajsions^ 

The curriculum! for the students provided fo-r field trips to study 
careers, reading, math and ome group used career education as their central 
theme for the summer experience. 

Objecrive V - 4: Coaaperatifve Viork. Program Coord-ination 

School officials within the project area will cont-act business and the 
professions for work siations. The object-ive is to assess the extent of co- 
operation to reduce i!iiif)l icate. efforts. 

a.) Mul ti -Occupations : The DirectGr was associated with Career 
Education as a teacter/counselor prior to assuming responsiblity for the M.O- 
Pnatgram. Coordination was accomplished primarily during the meetings of the 
Coumty Board for Coaperative Services, 
b) Work Prograsis : 

The two major work programs are located at Blackfoot High School 
in office occupations and agriculture. Conferences with bo-t+i directors in- 
dicate there was no enaoperation in contacting businesses and professions for 
work slaitions to reduce; duplication. However, the Career Education Project 
was TTot: involved in lossing work stations;. The project sponsored the pro- 
gram hoiused in the vocaliiDnal education facility and the 8,0. P, Mobile Van 
as the major thrust. 

136 
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The office occupations placed 21 students this year in ^ day work 
stations and the agriculture department placed 30 in h day work stations. 
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Objective VI: There will be an increase of at least 15 percent of exiting 
handicapped students who will be placed in an employment position by the 
time they are 21 years of age. The employment experience shall be either 
sheltered workshop'or an actual employment position, 

FINDINGS : 

1. A common executive board has been established in Bingham County to 
develop policy and coordinate the operation of all mul ti^district 
programs. The Career Education Project and program for exceptional 
children are two of these activities, 

2. The Bingham County Program for Exceptional Children was organized 
and operating prior to the inception of the Career Education Project, 

3. All programs and activities reported under this objective have little 
or nor support (financial » human or material), from the Career Education 
Project except the cooperative vocational program. 

4- Four of the five school districts in Bingham County operate special 
education programs for children of grades K - 12, Exiting students 
from the four school districts are to be found in Table XII. 

TABLE XII 

Number of Exiting Handicapped Students 
Placed in Employment Positions 



School # Exiting Further Placed in Occupation Consistent with 

Students Education Paid Unpaid career plans 



Aberdeen 4 0 3 1 2 

Blackfoot 3 12 0 2 

Firth 2 110 1 

Snake River 3 2 0 1 2 



TOTAL I'Z 4 6 2 7 



Of the 12 exiting students, four plan further education at ISU Vocational- 
Technical Education Center, 6 are working at paid positions and 2 unpaid (house- 
wives). Seven (7) of the 12 placements are consistent with the students career 
plans. 

This is more than a 15% increase over 1974-75, 
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The sheltered workshop program reported in V13 shows 24 students enrolled, 
ages 6-18- This program was not operated prior to the beginning of the Career 
Education Project; therefore, any enrollment would excede the 15% increase 
stated in the objective, 

1 

VI-1 ' Cooperation Between BCPEC and the Project 

The Directors of the Bingham County Program for Exceptional Children 
(BCPEC) and BCCEP have an agreement whereby they cooperatively lease a 
facility for industrial education. (See Objective V-1). The facility is a 
large Q-span metal building leased for the purpose of providing vocational 
experiences for special education students in one end and regular in the 
other. The planning, operation, maintenance and financing the facility is 
a cooperative venture. 

There are 23 students in special education programs attending the 
classes from 4 school districts. Instruction is provided in: 
-small engines 

-welding: oxygen, acetylene and arc welding 

-automotive maintenance (service station level experience) 

A new program was organized during the last semester in woodworking. 
The learning experiences are limited at this time but plans are to expand 
the program next year especially in construction of small storage buildings, 
etc. which would be sold to finance materials for future projects. 

The Directors meet periodically to discuss curriculum, operational and 
financing problems. 

The Directors attend rqeetings of the County Cooperative Board as 
another means of communicating and cooperating. Both offices adjoin in the 
same building. 

The Director of the BCPEC assisted the Career Education staff in writing 
a proposal to obtain funds for next year to assist students not attending post- 
secondary programs to find employment. The project has been funded ($20,000), 

139 
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VI -2 Bingham County Cooperative Board 

The five county school districts have established a Board for 

Cooperative Services, The Board ho-lds regul-ar meetings and the Directors 

of the following programs are members vrfvioh i& a-no^t-ber vehicle for improving 

cooperation: 

-Bingham County Career Education Project 
-Bingham County Program for Exceptiona-1 Children 
-Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
-Director of Multi Occupations 

VI-3 Sheltered Workshops 

The Bingham County Program for Excepti-onal ChiVdr-en operates a program 
for students who are severely handicapped. The program is housed at the Child 
Development Center in Blackfoot, The program was housed in rented facilities 
when it was first started in 1973^74 schoo-1 year. It is now housed in new 
facilities at the Child Development Center, 

The program is designed for student who are trainaWe and enrolls 22 
students from 6-16 years of age and 2 above 16 years of a^e (16-18) for a 
total of 24. 
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Objective VII: 

100% of all exiting students will be placed in one of the following: 

A, Employment, including: 

1 . mil i tary service 

2. homemaking 

3. volunteer service or mission 

B, Post-secondary occupational training program 

C, Degree seeking program 

FINDINGS : 

TABLE XIII 

POST-SECONDARY PLANS — CLASS OF 1976 
Bingham County High Schools 



Total Work College Post-Sec. Home- Mili- Vol. Undecided 











Occu. 
Train. 


making 


tary 


Service 

or 
Mission 




"deen 


68 


20 


26 


12 


4 


.6 . 


0 


0 


:kfoot 


266 


106 


88 


40 


13 


3 


0 


16 


th 


72 


16 


38 


10 


4 


1 


1 


2 


lley 


113 


18 


49 


24 


3 


2 


3 


14 


kfe River 


116 


25 


58 


22 


4 


7 


0 


0 


i\LS 


635 


185 


259 


108 


28 


19 


4 


32 


3TAL 


100% 


29% 


41% 


17% 


4% 


3% 


1% 


5% 



College Includes 2-year and 4-year colleges 

Mission includes missionaries for Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints 

As can be seen from the above table, 5% of those students exiting from 

Bingham County High Schools were not placed in one of the prescribed categories. 

The general objective of 100% was not met as only 95% of the students were 

placed. This is 1.5% more students not placed as compared with figures of last year. 
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ictive VII: 



:ific Q uestions: 



Findings: 



Have career placement files been 
diBveloped for all high school 
students (10-12) containing the 
following: 

a. Tentative career objective 
of the student* 

b. Summary record of career 
experiences, 

c. Record of career counseling 
sessions, and 

d. Information or placement of 
student? 

Has a job placement center been 
maintained in each high school 
for all students? 



How did the counselor provide 
adeqajate information ^nd career 
guifflnce regarding fiorther educa- 
tiour in either a posfesecondary 
occupational trai!nin5 program or 
degree-granting pTOgram? 



How many times did the counselor 
meet with seniors to counsel in 
the options available and in post- 
secondary plans? 

Have the counselors conducted a 
follow-up study of all exiting stu- 
dents of the previous year? 



(1) Every senior high school has a career 
placement file with the suggested 
material. The files are all the.^same- 
as far as way set up. 



(2) None of the schools have a job place-, 
ment center as such. Either the office 
secretary or the asiuns^ildJr take calls 
from emptoyers seeltf ng Mployees . 

(3) The counselor used mny mmjfs to get 
information to the :sfciidtent5: 



a. one-to-one confesBTices 

b. groups 

c. visits classro«r»*fth information 
on scholarshipBE^ snned services, 
grants, financtal aids, vo-tech in- 
formation 

d. organizes career and college days 

e. give aptitude and interest tests 

f. interpret test 

g. has career resource centers 

h. provides material to teachers 

i. uses weekly bulletin and daily 
announcements 

j. sets up work study programs or 

co-operative programs 
k. sets up shadowing experiences 

(4) Every senior was se.n at least 2 times 
during the year, most were seen 3 
times, and some more than 3 times. 



(5) See Table on the following page. 
Every school has done a follow-up 
study. 
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bjective Vrr: 

pecific Questions : 

6) Career placement committee 
review placement of exiting 
students- 



(6) Contact by a member of the 

Evaluation Team on May 28 showed 
four of the five districts holding 
exiting reviews. Two school dis- 
tricts changed figures in Table 
XIV obtained on April 28 as a 
result of the meetings. (The 
Table reflects the new figure). 
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TABLE XIV 

FOLLOW-UP STUDY FOR 1975 EXITING STUDENTS 





College 


Vo-Tech 


Work 


Unempi oyed 


Undecided 


Total ; 


r 1 Olid 

spring 
1975 


47.6% 


15.7% 


33.2% 




3.5% 


100% 


Pursuits 

Fall 

1975 


39.2% 


8.5% 


44.1% 


2.6% 


5.6% 


100% 


Change 


-3.4% 


-7.2% 


-10.9% 


-2.6% 


+2.1% 
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SECTION IV 

SUMMARY AND OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PROJECT 
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SUMMARY 
Objective I : 

1. Objective number one called for project schools to develop career education 
plans and activities to: (1) aid students In becoming aware of the world of 
work, (2) aid students in their development of positive self concepts, and 

(3) aid students in becomiTig more knowledgeable about the world of work. 

Through the use of stkidardizfid tests, evaluations of monthly reports, dis- 
cussions with principals xmd building coordinators, the evaluation team 
believes that this objective was adequately met. The project director and his 
staff. can document strongly their efforts in striving to accomplish the goal . 

2. Informal discussions seem to suggest that teachers approved to a greater 
degree than school administrators and in particular school counselors to 

be motivated and int%rested in career education. This might be due to the 
fact that classroom teachers were involved directly with career education 
activities, whereas school administrators and counselors seemed to pdlay secondary 
or passive roles in the projects. However, it must be noted that the role one 
plays in a program is one that is largely selected because of one's own in- 
terests and motivation. 

Objective II : 

1. Objective number two called for project schools to develop ^career education 
plans and activities to: (1) help 4-6 grade level students to become aware of 
the world of work and themselves and (2) help 4-6 grade level students to 
learn how interests and values are related to the world of work. 

Through the use of standardized tests, visitations, discussions and as- 
sessment of monthly career education reports, the evaluation team believes 
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4:hat this objective was met. The project drirectori his staff » sid the evaluation 
can document the efforts of school districts in Bingham County t3d successfully 
conjplete project goals, 

2. It was the belief of the evaluation team that this project (overall) made 
a significant Impact on the primary grades in Bingham County. It represents 
a starting point which will be carrted on by the classroom tea^tier, not the 
school administrator or guidance counselor l 

Objective III : 

— a — 

1. There is substantial evidence to support the position that the program 

did have an impact between Se^Jtember of 1975 and April of 1976 on the students' 
(7-9 grade students) capability to make judicioi^ car^»r decisi^s for them- 
selves. *'Self'* in the context of career planning seems to be explored to the 
end that subjects, nomothetical ly, have improved markedly their abiTit^ to 
make judgements regarding matching their own skills and aptitudes as these 
relate to career planning. Job knowledge and career planning, capacity, 
both considered, suggest the objective has been met. 

2. Junior High students fell 10% short (of the 60%..goal) of making tentative 
career decisions. 

3. Four of the five junior high schools developed and implemented school 
building plans according to conditions and guidelines established by the project. 
These plans made a significant impact upon the success of career education 

at the building level • 

4. Junior High Teachers perceived assistance from guidance counselors as below 
average based on a five point scale. This was especially true where the 
counselor was not the career education building coordinator. 

5. Funds provided to promote change through the awarding of mini -grants were 
expended as stipulated in the proposal. 
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6. The project goal of ninety percent (90%) participation by teachers in at 
.least three career education workshops was not met. Seventy-five percent 
{75%) of the teachers participated in at least three such sessions. Generally 
it can be asserted that Blackfoot had greatest involvement success in career 
activities under iri-5- Snake River did perhaps the poorest with Shelley and 
Firth having about equal success. Overall, the goals of the f1ye sub- 
items were not met. Nonetheless, in most categories for most schools, they 
were closely approached, met, or exceeded. Individual schppjs seemed to 
have organized their priorities differently; Where goals were excelled, they 
were excelTa^ substantially. Where not met a respectable effort was still 
documented. In total impact, it is to be recalled that the school which came 
in lowest, Blackfoot, still proffered significant results in terms of career 
knowledge acquired. Generally, it appears that whereas, item by item, ob- 
jectives were not all satisfied, the impact was globally substantial. 

Objective IV : 

1. Objective IV, A. Thts objective has five sub-parts: A-1 , 2, 3, 4, &. 5. 
All five high schools in the county achieved the first three sub-parts with 
two high schools achieving A-4 and one high school achieving A-5. Overall, 
18 out of a possible 25 objectives, under Objective IV> 6, A were met. 

2. Objective IV, 6, B. This objective has two sub-parts: B-1 and B-2. All 
five high schools in the district achieved the first of the two sub-parts (B-1), 
with three high schools achieving the objectives under 8-2- Overall eight (8) 
out of a possible ten objectives under Objective IV, 6 B were met, 

3. Objective IV, 6, C. This objective has two sub-parts: C-1 and C-2. Four 
high schools met the first sub-part, C-1 and two high schools met the second 
sub-part, C-2. Overall, six (6) out of a possible ten objectives under Ob- 
jective IV, 6, C were met. 
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4. Overall, 34 out of a possible 45 objectives were met. Further, there was 
near completion of three of the objectives and there was activity on all but 
three of the objectives. 

5. Objective IV, 6, D. This objective has thirteen (13) subparts, 

13. It is written so that the objective is achieved when three of the thirteen 
sub-parts are reached on each item. This objective was met over-all by 
the project with the schools under study having reached 25 of the objectives 
whereas the reaching of 15 would be sufficient to reach the over-all objective. 
This means that each high school exceeded this objective with the exception 
of Aberdeen which did achieve two out of three objectives. 

6. The mini-grants for the high schools having mini-grants seemed to serve 
the purpose intended, and the building plans seemed to help focus in on the 
objectives of the overall project. 

In summary, not all the objectives for all the schools were met. However, 
the over --whelming majority of objectives were met, and in those instances where 
the objectives were not clearly met there was activity for the most part on 
these yet to be achieved objectives. 

Objective V : 

Overall Achievement of Objective: There was over a 10% increase in 
students enrolled in vocational programs in Bingham County Schools; therefore, 
this part of the objective was met. 

1. The B.O.P. mobile van .provided for learning experiences in seven different 
positions in a simulated business organization. There was a total of 89 
students participating from four high schools. Evaluation reports and in- 
terviews revealed students learned from the experience and were assisted in 
further career selection. 

2. There was one large facility (7200 square feet) leased to house a program 
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in industrial mechanics for students from three school districts. Welding 
and engine mechanics are the two major programs offered. 

3. The project staff coordinated programs with four agencies in the com- 
munity. The number of students actually affected could not be determined. 

4. Cooperative work program coordination showed very little participation 
from the Career Education project staff with other agencies. 

Objective VI :_ 

1. Services of the project were coordinated through a central executive 
board called the Bingham County Board for Cooperative Services. 

2. Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor and Director of Career Education 
were members of this Cooperative Board. 

3. A sheltered workshop for students unable to profit from on the job work 
experience had been established. There are 24 students enrolled this school 
year from the five Bingham County School Districts. 

4. Twelve students in programs for the handicapped are shown as exiting 
for 1975-76. Four (4) will enroll fn further education; six (6) have been 
placed in paid occupation and two (2) are housewives. Seven of the twelve 
placements are consistent with the students' career plans. 

Overall objective accomplishment: There was an increase of over 15% 
of exiting students enrolled in programs for the handicapped which were placed 
in actual employment positions or attending sheltered workshops. 
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Objective VII : 

Objective VII called f on 100% placement of all exiting students, with 
auxiliary considerations pertaining to career placement files, maintenance of a 
job placement center, coun^lor provision of information, counselor follow-up, 
and review by a career plaoement committee. Outcomes were as follows: 

1, Ninety-five percent (as opposed to the \20% criterion) of exiting students 
were placed in one of the three categories stipulated. 

2. All participating senior highs have career placement files which are current. 
3/ At none of the schools did a .lob placement center evolve, 

!• Counselors did utilize a multi-faceted approach to providing career guidance 
and career information. 

5. Counselors met with all seniors two or more times relative to post-secondary 
plans. 

6. Every participating school has done follow-up study of exiting students. 

7. Four of the five high schools have conducted a career committee placement 
review. 
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B. OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BCCEP 

1 . Purchase and Use of Career Education Materials 

One of the outstanding contributions of the BCCEP to students was the 
purchasing of career education materials for use by students in grades one 
through nine. At the elementary school level, DUSO kits and TAD kits were 
used by teachers to assist students in career awareness and self awareness 
practices. General results of the BCCEP suggest that students had increased 
the positiveness of their self concepts and their perceptions toward school. 
And, at the junior high school level, career information kits and career 
exploration kits were instrumental for career planning and investigation. 
Such materials were generally used to help integrate career education con- 
cepts into the regular school curriculum and provided teachers with the 
tools essential for doing career education. 

2. Retraining of Teachers 

The retraining of teachers was yet another outstanding element in the 
BCCEP. It only seems reasonable that for the classroom teacher to do career 
education by integrating its concepts into the regular curriculum that they 

need retraining. The BCCEP provided for such retraining. The majority of 

teachers in grades one through 12 were directly involved with inservice 
training programs prior to the beginning of the BCCEP and continuing through 
the regular school year for each year of the project. Guest speakers were 
brought in, such as Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, National Director of Career Education, 
and innovative learning materials were presented to teachers. It was through 
the above processes that teachers were retrained to implement career education. 

3. Mini -grants to Promote Career Education Concepts 

'*Seed monies" was a strong element of the BCCEP. This money was given 
directly to schools in the form of "mini-^grants. " Monies were used in a 
variety of ways including: (1) the purchasing of career education materials 
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for career education practices; (2) the retraining of teachers through in- 
service training activities; (3) field trips for both teachers and students 
relative to career awareness and exploration activities, and (4) allowing 
schools to have a "say" in how monies should be spent for career education. 
This latter point helped to develop positive attitudes of teachers and ad- 
ministrators toward career education processes. They had a direct impact 
on how career education monies should be allocated toward different activities, 
A total of $10,000.00 was used as seed monies. Approximately thirteen dif- 
ferent schools received seed monies ranging in value from $200.00 to $800.00. 

4. Caree r Building Plans 

Pla:.:. for implementing career education at the building level were 
developed by every principal and staff in attendance at a summer workshop. 
The proposals placed a greater responsibility for career education at the 
building level. The career plans, coupled with mini grants, contributed 
significantly to the gains made in the implementation and integration of 
career concepts into curriculum and instructional methodology within the 
schools of the country. 

5. PACE Center 

Perhaps the single most influential aspect of the program at the junior 
high level was involvement with PACE. The mobile PACE van led the junior 
high students to engage in career planning in a structured set of circum- 
stances, resulting in most instances to at least tentative formulation of a • 
career choice. The augmentation it provided the regular career guidance 
activities of the junior highs has been inestimable. 

6. Expanded Vocational Opportunities 

Vocational Education opportunities were expanded for- students in the 
project area by: 

(a) Leasing facilities and initiati.'.g an industrial mechanics program for 
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high school and special education students. 

(b) Purchasing of a mobile van and establishing an office occupations 
simulation program. (BOP), The simulated Mortgage and and Loan Company 
provided reality oriented experience in seven different office positions. 
7. Placement 

A placement program for exiting students which placed nearly 97% in 
employment, post-secondary occupational training or in a "degree seeking" 
program. 
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APPENDIX A 



' CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT RELATIONSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. What is an interest? 

2. What is the relationship between an interest and the world of work? 

3. What is a vali'.e? 

4. What is the relationship between a value and the world of work? 
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APPENDIX B 
OUTCOME QUESTieNATR£ATMENT GROUP MATRIX 



Treatment 
Group 

Outcome 
Questions 


CO 

1 


1 


1 


10-12 


Legend: 

K objective not achieved 

2, objective marginally achieved 

(more than 25% but less than 75%) 
3; objective partially achieved 

(THOre than 75% but not fully achieved 
4. objective fully achieved 


Objective I 












Increased Career 
Knowledge and 
Awareness 

1. 60% of stu- 
dents will 
have increased 
their career 
knowl edges • 


3 








- 


2. 60% of students 
will have be- 
come more 
aware of them- 
selves and 
of others. 


3 










Processes 

3, K-3 grade ^ 
teachers and 
administrators 
will have de- 
veloped an all 
school CE plan 
and have im- 
plemented it. 


4 
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Obiective I 


ro 
1 


iO 
1 




CSi 
r-H 
1 

o 




4. K-3 teachers 
win have part- 
icipated in at 
least 3 inservice 
training sessions 


4 










5. K-3 students will 
have parti cipa tec 
in a variety of 
career education 
activities in- 
cluding: 
a <ip1 f <^aware«> 
ness 

b. world of 
work 

c. field trip 


4 










Objective II 












Increased Career 
Knowledge about 
self/a1;hers and 
world af work. 

I. 60% of 4^6 gr^ide 
students will 
have increased 
their, knowledge 
about the world 
of work. 




3 






- 


2. 60% of 4-6 

grade level stu- 
dents will have 
increased their 
awareness about 
self and others. 




3 






i 
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Objective II 


CO 

1 


1 


ps. 


10-12 




3. Selected 6.th 
grade student 
will demonstrate 
the relationship 
among interests, 
values, and work. 




3 








Processes 

4. 4-6 grade level 
teachers and 

administrators 
will have been 
developed an 
all school GE 
plan and will 
have implemented 




4 








5, 4-6 grade level 
administrators 
will have imple- 
mented their mini 
grant proposals. 




4 








6. 4-6 grade level 
teachers will 
have-parti-cipated 
in at least 3 in- 
service training 
sessions • 




3 








7. 4-6 grade level 
students will 
have parti clpaited 
in a variety of 
GE activities. 




4 
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Objective III 


ro 
1 


1 

<^ 


1 


10-12 




Career Knowledge and 
awareness af self, 
others, and .the world 
of work. 

1. 60% of junior high 
school students will 
have explored their 
attributes, plus the 
world of work. 






4 






2. 60% of junior high 
school studfiats will 
have made, tentative 
career plans. 






2 






Processes 

3 60% of iunior hiah 
school teachers and 
administrators will 
have participated in 
CE workshops: and will 
have developed a CE 
plan, for their schooK 






A 






4. Guidafice persannjel will 
have worked closely with 
teachers in CE processes. 






2 






5, Junior high schools will 
have implemented mini grant 
proposals and- plans, if 
appl icable. 






4 






6. Junior high teachers 
will have developed posi- 
tive attitudes towards CE. 






3 






7. Junior high teachers will 
have participated in at 
least 3 inservice training 
programs. 






2 






8. Junior high studen-ts will 
have participated in a 
variety of CE activities 






4 
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Objective IV 


CO 

1 


1 


en 
1 


10-12 




Career Education 
Exploration 

1 . 60% of high school 
students will have: 

a. explored career 
fields, 

b. identified career 
options 

c. declared career 
intention and 

d. enrolled in vo- 
cational fields. 








3 
3 
2 
2 




Processes 

2. 60% of HS teachers 
and administrators 
will have partici- 
pated in workshops 
and will have de- 
veloped a CE plan 
for their school . 








3 




3. Guidance personnel 
will hav6 worked 
closely With 45 
teachers. 








4 


^ ^ . ■ ■ . , - i . 


4. CE building coordin- 
ators will have imp- 
lemented their mini 
grant proposals. 








3 




5. HS teachers will have 
participated in ,at 
least 3 CE workshops. 








4 




6. HS students will have 
participated in a 
variety of CE activi- 
ties. 








4 


~ — 
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Objective V 


CO 

1 


1^ 


1 


10-12 




Vocational Education 
Programs 

1. there will be an 
increase in voca- 
tional education 
classes over a 1 
year period of 
time. 








4 




2. Many students will 
be using the mobile 
vans. 








4 


(to capacity) 


3c School facilities 
are available for 
use to public 
agencies. 








4 




4. Counselors will 
have been retooled 
for -career counsel- 
ing procedures- 








2 




5. There will be an ex- 
amination of the 
working relationship 
between Bingham 
County schools and 
other public agencies. 








3 




6. As a result of the BCCEP, 
alternative HS diplomas 
will be identified* 








1 




7. Cooperative education 
will have had a posi- 
tive effect on students. 








3 




8. Adult education will 
have had a positive 
effect on adult students. 








4 
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Objective VI 


CO 

1 


1 


a> 
1 


10-12 




Handicapped Students 

1. The BCCEP and the 
BC Multi -District 
Program for HS win 
have coordinated 
their efforts for 
implementing cormon 
goals. 


4 


4 


4 


4 




2. Sheltered workshops 
will have been identi- 
fied and developed for 
handicapped students. 


/I 


4 


4 


4 




Objective VII 












Career Movement 

1. All exiting students 
will have been placed 
in one of the following: 
a- military, 
b- homemaking, 

c. volunteer service 

d. post-secondary 
training program, 
and 

e. college degree 
program. 








3 




2. BC schools will have 
developed a variety 
of career services 
for students, including: 
a. student placement 

r^d *^ 4" o 
Ccil UCf, 

b- job placement center, 
and 

c. career information 
dissimination. 








3 
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GUIDE FOR IMPLEMENTING 
CAREER EDUCATION 



Bingham County Developmental 
Career Education 

K-12 
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FORWARD 



Bintjham County has a school population olr about 9,000. Within the 
county are five school districts with the county seat and population 
center in Blackfoot. The econoiry of the county centers around agriculture 
and processing of agricultural products. 

The Career Education Program functions under a multi -district board, 
"The Bingham County Board for Cooperative Services," with the superin- 
tendent and one trustee from each of the five school districts as members. 

This guide has been developed to assist: (1) teachers in preparing 
and using career education units and materials, (2) counselors in pro- 
viding a supportive and leadership role in career education, and (3) 
athninistrators in fulfilling their responsibility for providing in their 
schools an organized, relevant curriculum. The guide is designed to 
fecilitate the integration of career activities into the local on -going 
curriculum. It is hoped that the guide will assist local schools in the 
construction and implementation of a comprehensive developmental career 
education program within their on -going instructional programs. 

This guide is not a blueprint but is rather a tool for the local 
school staff to use in planning, developing, and implementing a develop- 
mental career education program. The guide provides suggested concepts 
and goals for career education and describes career development. 

There are other resources, handbooks, and materials that contain many 
useful concepts and objectives which, if used in conjunction with this 
guide, will motivate and assist school personnel in providing more relevant 
experiences in the classroom. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Education Is subject to much criticism; students tod^y are looking 
for relevancy in school and related activities. The school environment 
has too often been artificial, having little relevancy to the lives of 
students and to the "real world." 

Too many students fail to see meaningful relationships between whc^t 
they are being asked to learn in school and what they will do when they 
leave the educational system. This is true of both those who remain to 
graduate and those who drop out. 

American education, as currently structured, best meets the educational 
needs of that minority of persons who will somedsty become college graduates. 
It has not given equal emphasis to meeting the educational needs of that 
vast majority of students who will never be college graduates* 

Insufficient attention has been given to learning opportunities 
outside of the structure of formal education which exists and is increasingly 
needed by both youth and adults in our society. 

The answers given to such criticisms must take the fom of either 
refutation of the criticism or constructive educational changes designed 
to alleviate those conditions being criticized. Career Education is one 
such constructive change. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Career Development is a personal process of growing and maturing which 
differs for each individual. It is fostered by experiences and informa- 
tion individually acquired and assimilated into one's personal life. It 
includes the development of self esteem, esteem for others, and develop- 
ment of personalized, beneficial, work values. Career Development also 
includes developing ility to use information and experience in making 
mature, rational decisions; the setting of career goals, the formulation 
of career plans, and the acquiring of skil s for the fulfillment of the 
plans and achievement of the goals. Career Development assists in making 
work possible, meaningful, and satisfying for each Individual. 

Career education must be designed to assist this developmental 
process. 



DEFINING CAREER EDUCATION 

Definition: "Career Education" is the experiences and programs 
through which one learns about and prepares to engage in meaningful work, 
whether paid or unpaid, and includes: 

self awareness, career awareness, career exploration, career 
decision-making and planning, career preparation and placement. 

Career Education is not teaching different things but teaching 
differently! Every teacher in every grade and in every subject relates 
school and subject matter to life and one's future career. 

Career Education should be developmental. It should begin in ';he 
heme J continue in the school and involve the business~labor--industry 
-community. ■ ~ - ~ ■ 



SELF AWARiiNESS is being aware of one's attitudes, interests, and abilities 
with respect to self and others. 

It is a process in which an individual internalizes personal percep- 
tions of one's characteristics— how others perceive one in the 
surrounding environment. This deals with what and how individuals 
think about their attitudes, feelings, perceptions and evaluation of 
themselves. How the individual views one's self is determined by 
one's relationship with environment from which one extracts percep- 
tions of attitudes, feelings, and evaluations. This is one goal of 
career education. The acceptance and usefulness of this goal depends 
upon the ability and willingness of educators and parents to provide 
continuing assistance to students' efforts to know, accept and affirm 
understanding of themselves and the world of work. Students will vary 
in their ability to structure their self-concept in a positive Way. 

An awareness of one's self is first acquired in the home and develops 
as one grows and matures. Through self-assessment and evaluation one 
becomes more sophisticated in awareness of values and attitudes. 
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talents and abilities, limitations and physical capabilities, and 
begins to acquire self-understanding and self-identity which should 
be accompanied by self-esteem. Activities which develop awareness of 
self. and others are most appropriate in the total curriculum during 
the first three or four years of school. Some self-awareness 
activities need to be continued through grade twelve. 

Activities should include those which assist students in developing 
positive attitudes tov^ard self and others, towards the world of work, 
and in helping students become aware of likes, dislikes, and inter-- 
ests. These activities should help students become not only aware of 
their abilities, but also their limitations and the constructive 
acceptance of their limitations. 

The Goal iji Teaching Self Awareness is Self Understanr!ing , 

CAREER AWARENESS is being aware of the wide variety of available careers; 
that careers can be studied as clusters, families, or individual 
careers; and that there are different life styles, rewards, and 
working conditions associated with careers. It also includes some 
knowledge of the education and training required; that there are 
different requirements for different careers. 

Before entering school an individual t;as a limited knowledge of 
careers. His range of interests is narrow and his attitudes toward 
work are not fixad. Through career awareness activities students gain 
an introduction to the psychological and monetary rewards of work, 
positive and negative aspects of certain jobs, time requirements and 
life styles associated with certain occupations. Each student also 
becomes aware that one's career is intricately tied to one's self and 
public image. 

Through career awareness activities in the school, students will be 
assisted in understanding the broad range of careers which are 
available to them and the community at large. Students WiTl be aware 
that specific education and training are required in certain careers, 
and that one's social and economic environment is largely detemined 
by success in his chosen career. 

Activities which develop career awareness are appropriate in the ele- 
mentary grades with the primary grades using the "Goods and Services" 
structure and the intermediate grades using the "Career Clusters" 
approach. Career awareness activities, using the cluster approach, 
are also appropriate in grades seven and eight as students begin to 
move into the exploration phase of career education. 

The Goal in teaching Career Awareness Is. tinderstandinq of Careers and 
the WorftI of Work . 

CAREER EXPLORATION is orientation, investigation, observation and hands-on 
experiencing of selected clusters or careers. Exploring a career 
involves selecting a cluster, family, or specific career for in-depth 
study. Activities for in-depth study would begin with orientation. 
Investigating and research, and end with observation and hands-on 
experiences. 



Career Exploration activities should be provided during the seventh 
through the tenth grades with broad cluster exploration at the early 
junior high and more specific single cluster or specific job explora- 
tion through hands-on experiences at the early high school level. 

Exploration activities, orientation, investigation and research, 
observation, and hands-on experience) should result in students* 
understanding of not only particular job characteristics, but under- 
standing of life chyles, economic factors, psychological rewards, and 
job satisfaction as related to particular types of careers. In 
addition the activities should provide a knowledge of needed Entry 
Level skills and a knowledge of social skills regarded as basic for 
employinent. 

Career Exploration should build on the understanding one has of self 
and include exploration of self in determining where one is in relation 
to where one wants to be in a career. Career Exploration involves 
some decision-making in the selection of careers to explore and 
carries on into determination of what one wants to be. 

The Goal in Career Exploration is an In-Depth Understanding of 
Self-Selected Careers . 

DECISION MAKING is applying information through the rational process to 
make a choice or decision-making is a basic part of career education 
and closely related to career exploration. The student should be 
provided experience in decision-making, first on a tentative and 
flexible level at the junior high school, and later at the high school, 
on a realistic and planning level where he comes to make realistic 
decisions that become increasingly irreversible, or reversible only at 
the expense of ti me , effort or money . 

The planning level of decision-making would include realistic decisions 
on a career area, and a plan for obtaining entry level skills, employa- 
bility skiLls, and work experience. This would include first, exploring 
one's self in relation to where one is and where one wants to be, and 
deciding on a plan for getting one's self from where he is to where he 
wgnts to be. The plan would provide for obtaining necessary entry 
level skills, and social and communication skills necessary for 
employment. 

Realistic career decisions are based on self-understanding, career 
knowledge, and actual work experiences gained in exploring careers. 

3M Goal in Decision-making is selection of a Career and a plan for 
achieving employment in that career area . 

CAREER PREPARATION is the obtaining and reinforcing of proficiency in social, 
communicative, computational and specific job skills which are neces- 
sary for entry into and success within a specific occupational area. 

Ibe. 52li in Career Preparation is emplo.yabilitv in a. chosen career . 
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CAREER PLACEfCNT AND FOLLOW>UP > Career placement is helping all exiting 
students to find an intermediate goal as a meaningful step toward a 
career. Intermediate goals may include a first job, vocational/ 
technical training, enrollment in college, homemaking, or joining a 
military service. 

Follow-up is keeping records of all exiting students and their post 
high school career activities. 

The goal in Career PI acement and. Follow-up is^ the exiting of all 
students to the^ next appropriate ste^ ini their l ives * and a. record 
of v/hat the steps were for all students . 
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MODELS FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



Bingham County Model 
1 2 3456789 
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CAREERS 



BINGHW COu'JTY CAREER EDUCATION GOALS AND PROGRAM OUTCOMES 



GOALS 

1. To help students become aware of their personal interests, abilities 
and attitudes, and to develop a positive feeling about themselves* 

2. To.jhelp students become aware of the various. career opportunities 
available to them, and to develop meaningful, positive attitudes toward 
work. 

3. To hr,ve students make rational career decisions based on >jnder- 
standing of self and knowledge of occupations and life styles. 

4. To help students develop a career plan and to hslp them carry out 
that plan by providing appropriate career educational and preparational 
opportunities. 

5. To assure that every student, at the time of exiting school, will 
receive assistance in being placed according to his/her career plan 
in .a job, vocational training program, baccalaureate program or other 
viable alternatives. 



PROGRAI^ 3U?eOHES . , 

1. Elementary students will participate in at least 3_ self -awareness 
activities in the classroom during the school year. 

2. Elementary students will participate in at least 6, career 
awareness activities planned and conducted by the teacher in the 
classroom during the school year. 

3. Elementary students wi71 participate in at least 3 classroom 
career awareness activities during the year where persons from the 
home or community (business, industry, labor, government, etc.) have 
presented career information. 

4. Elementary students will participate in at least 2_ field trips 
during the year to bobserve workers in their careers. 

5. Elementary students will be involved with their parents in tie 
home in some type of career awareness activity during the year. 

6. Junior high students will participate in at least 3 self-awareness 
activities in the clco«r'^n-iom during the school year. 

7. Junior high stiidents will participate in at least 2 hands-on 
career exploration experiences during the school year."" 

8. Junior high students will participate in at least 4 career 
exploration activities planned and conducted by the teacher in the 
classroom during the school yeer. 
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9. Junior high students will explore at least i career during the 
year through individual or personal discussion with a person in that 
career or career cluster. 

10* Junior high students will participate in at least Infield trip 
during the year in which they observed v^orkers and talked to workers 
about their careers* 

VI . Junior high students will participate In at least 2^ classroom 
career exploration activities during the year where persons from 
the home or conmunity (business. Industry, labor, government, etc.) 
have discussed their careers. 

12. Grade nine students will make a tentative career choice and 
e/.plore that career as indicated In #9 above* 

13. Grade ten students will partieipate In completing and analyzing 
an Interest inventory (Kuder Form I or similar Instrument), completed 
three hours of career exploration activities, made a tentative or 
realistic career decision, and started a career plan. 

14. Parents of grade ten students will assist their children in 
career decisions and career planning* 

15. Grade eleven students will write a plan for achieving his/her 
career goal. 

16. Grade twelve students will prepare a personal resume. 

17. At least 2 special career education activities will be provided 
for all of the physically and mentally handicapped students enrolled 
in the senior high school. 

18. High school students will participate in at least 3^ of the 
following T:ypes of career exploration activities or career preparation 
activities during the year: 

TYPES OF CAREER ACTIVITIES 

(The student m^y do the same type of activity more than once as 
long as content is different.) 

a. Classroom career exploration activities provided by the teache 

b. Hands-on career exploration activity. 

6. Resource person from the community (business, industry, labor, 
government, etc.) talking to students in the classroom. 

ci. Career planning with the counselor. 

e. Career exploration in PACE Center. 
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f. Enrollment in a career or pre-vocational mini course. 

g. Enrollment in a vocational course. 

h. Field trip to observe and talk to workers about their careers. 

i. Work experience, work release, or cooperative work program. 

j. Meet with post-secondary, college or apprentice personnel to 
gain information for career planning or replanning. 

k. Aptitude testing. 

19. The school system will provide at least 6 different kinds of 
vocational education programs for high school students. 

20. All exiting students will be assisted in obtaining placement in 
one of the following: 

a. Employment, including 
H) Military service 

(2) Homemaking 

(3) Volunteer services or mission 

b. Post-secondary Occupational Training Program 

c. Degr-ee-seeking Program 

-21. Follow-up data is available on 95% of the previous year's exitino 
students, and st least 75% of those exiting fivo years previously. 

22. Job oriisnted and vocationally oriented students in grade twelve 
have met at least three times during the year with guidance 
personnel. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLEMENTATION 



.SUPERINTENDENT - shall be responsible for the total implementation of the 
Career Education program of the District and provide active encourage- 
ment and support of the program. The following should be provided 
by the Superintendent: 

1. Allow sufficient time for inservice training of all staff. 

2. Provide personnel, space, facilities, and materials necessary 
for program delivery. 

3. Make provisioT) for constant evaluation and improvement of the 
program. 

4. Make provision for release time for field trips and hands-on 
experiences. 

PRINCIPAL - shall be responsible for the implementation of the Career 
Education program in his building and provide the following: 
1. Encouragement and support of Career Education/ 
Z. Building coordinators • 

3. Program for insen/ice training. 

4. Constant evaluation and improvement of the program, 

COUNSELOR - shall support and encourage achiinistrators , faculty, staff 
and students in meeting the objectives of Career Education- 

The Counselor should work closely with the Building Coordinator in 
implementing Career Education and working as a consulta/»t and facili- 
tator to staff, students and administrators. 

BUILDING COORDINATOR - the coordinator's role is: 

T. To coordinate the career instructional program in the school (s). 

2. To meet during the school year with staff and principals. 

3. To organize and conduct Inservice workshops in the schools during 
the school year. 

4. Complete and mall a monthly activity report to project office. 
Coordinating the career program in the school will consist of : 

1. Assisting the principal and teachers in planning for integrating 
career units with curriculum. 

2. Assist teachers in integrating career activities into their on- 
going curriculum. 

3. Coordinate career audio visual and other career materials to 
provide maximum usage with minimum conflict. 

4. Serve as a facilitator and motivator for increasing career 
education in the school. 

The career coordinator, preferably, should be a teacher, but in some 
schools the person may be the principal, or the counselor. 

In schools having a counselor(s) , (and the counselor is not the coordi- 
nator) the career coordinator will seek and use the services of the 
counselor(s) in organizing, and implementing the career inservice 
workshops. The career coordinator should seek all available resources 
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in providing a stimulating and valuable inservice program for classroom 
teachers. They should work closely with and under the direction of 
the principal In filling the coordinator role. 

TEACHERS - Must realize that their responsibility lies in making each child 
aw^re of the world of work, that work is honorable and desirable. 

Teachers should integrate, to the fullest extent possible, the career 
concepts into their instructional activities, not teaching different 
things but teaching differently so as to incorporate Career Education 
as an integral part of the curriculum. Teachers should show students 
the relationship between school curriculum and the world of work. In 
addition to the above, some teachers will be charged with: 

1. Providing students with specific vocational competencies at a* 
level that will enable students to gain entry into the 
occupational society. 

2. Helping students acquire job-seeking and job-getting skills. 
3> Participating in the job-placement process. 

4. Helping students acquire decision-making skills. 

GENERAL ORIENTATION TO CAREER EDUCATION : Since career education is new to 
many staff members it is necessary to hold an orientation program. 
This program should include the following goals: 

1. Develop positive attitudes toward Career Education. 

2. Define elements of Career Education and identify the outcomes 
sought. 

3. Review program development procedures. 

4. Review procedures used for infusing Career Education goals 
into existing school programs. 

5. Clarify roles for staff members. 

6. Clarify program installation procedures. 

7. Review program support systems. 

8. Familiarize staff with program evaluation. 

9. familiarize staff with available materials and programs 
previously developed. , 

It is recommended that all staff members be involved including: 

1. Administrators "(Central office and building level.) 

2. Classroom teachers 

3. Counselors 

4. Support staff (Librarians, subject-matter consultants, various 
specialists who assist the professional staff.) 

The follov/ing workshop procedures could be used: 

1. Someone should be appointed for the planning, organizing and 
administering of the workshop. 

2. Competent outside motivational leaders should be selected. 
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3, Activities should be planned that involve participants in the 
same kinds of experiences they will provide students in 
career education • 

4, The workshop should also provide instruction on media, resource 
material, and hov; to coordinate these materials In the providing 
of career education to the students. 

INSERVICE PROGRAM - Following the general program orientation, a staff 
development program should be initiated to prepare each staff member 
for his specific role(s) in Career Education/ 

The inservice program is essential during the first year or two of 
implementing a career education program in a school and should continue 
until career education has become a part of every teacher's curriculum. 
It mdy be necessary to give teachers released time to attend inservice, 
or inservice instruction may be held during regularly scheduled 
inservice sessions. During the first year or two of a career education 
program, sufficient inservice sessions ought to be provided to ensure 
its implementation (at least seven 45'-minute sessions during the first 
year) with the building coordinator and administrator jointly planning 
and organizing the sessions. Where a counselor is in the building, this 
person could aVso assist. They should look for resource people from the 
community, professions, business. Industry, and education to participate 
in the inservice sessions. The main goals of inservice should be: 

1. Motivate school personnel to be more active in career education. 

2. Promote better community relations. 

3. Provide ideas, methods and activities for curriculum, 

4. To develop materials for instructional use. 



COfiMUNITY . INVOLVEMENT - Members of the community should serve as advisory 
resources for career planning. They should also be call<2d upon to come 
to classrooms and participate in career awareness and exploration 
activities. The community should also be involved in providing career 
observation experiences, hands-on experiences, and on-the-job work 
experiences either through cooperative programs or release-time programs. 
Industrial and business representatives as well as other community 
resource persons provide an excellent opportunity for achieving support 
for schools and education, as well as providing Invaluable information 
and resources to students regarding job information and eventual 
employment- 

The school has the responsibility for initiating and coordinating the 
relationships described above. An Individual, perhaps the counselor 
or building coordinator^ could be appointed as school -cormiunity liason 
person. 
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METHODS 



American education cannot be said to have responded to the demands for 
educational reform by simply endorsing the career education concept. Only 
when action programs have been initiated has a response been made. Career 
Education activities are designed for integrating career education into the 
regular on-going curricula. The motto is Not Teaching Different Things , 
But Teaching Differently , 

HOW TO PROVIDE SELF AWARENESS 

Included in the self awareness phase of career education is the building 
of self-esteem in each studrnt and esteem for others. 

Self awareness can be provided students by: 

1. The teacher being aware of each student in his/her room as an 
individual, and by developing a positive attitude toward each 
student. 

2. The teacher helping students to be aware of their personal interests, 
abilities and attitudes, and to develop a positive feeling about 
themselves, 

3. The teacher helping the student develop tolerance for self and 
others, 

4. The teacher providing activities that will help students develop, 
clarify and assimilate personally meaningful sets of work values, 
and acquire and utilize good work habits. 

(Numbers 2, 3, and 4 above can partially be achieved through the 
use of the DUSO Kits.) 

5. The teacher devising activities, or using activities already 
developed by others, to involve parents and f ami lite in helping 
the student build esteem and being aware of self . 

6. The teacher devising activities, or using activities developed by 
others, to involve students in experiences that will increase 
self- awareness (i.e. some activities already developed are: 
"Me," "Me, Myself and I," and "Tm Glad that I Am f4e." These 
are activities developed by Bingham County elementary teachers,) 



HOW TO PROVIDE CAREER AWARENESS 

Included in the career awareness phase of career education is acquain- 
ting of students with the wide variety of occupations available in the 
world of work. 

Career Awareness can be provided by: 

1, Teachers arranging for resource persons from the home or business- 
labor-industry-government community to visit the classroom and 
present information. These people should put the emphasis on the 
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workers and their responsibilities, not on the product produced, 
(See Appendix for ''Information on using resource people in the 
classroom.") 

2. Teachers arranging field trips to observe worker.- on the job. 

(See Appendix for information on planning, conducting and following- 
up on career orientdd field trips.) 

3. Teachers utilizing career activities and career oriented methods 
and materials in the .instructional proaram, where appropriate, as 
one means of educational motivation. (Use activities written by 
Bingham County teachers.) 

4. Teachers involving parents and family members in activities which 
acquaint the students with occupations. 



HOM TO PROVIDE CAREER EXPLORATION 

Career Exploration can be provided students by: 

1. Teachers involving students in self-awareness activities that 
develop self-understanding of interests, abilities and work values. 

2. Teachers providing career information, activities, and experiences 
in classroom that are exploratory in nature. This could include 
information of career clusters, job requirement information, 
individual research on certain self-selected careers, teaching 
exploratory units and activities (see Bingham County units and 
activities), role playing student-worker career exploration 
interviews.) 

3. Students enrolling in hands-on career exploration courses. These 
include industrial arts courses, pre-vocational courses and career ' 
nr^^n" -courses . 

4. Bringing community resource persons from home j business, labor, 
government and industry, into the classroom to talk to studi^nts 
about their career and work. (See Appendix A, "Using 
Community Resource People.*') 

5. Taking students on classroom field trips to observe v/orkers^n 
their work setting and talk to workers. (See Appendix A, "Using 
Corjimunity Resource People.'*) 

6. Individual or small group career exploration field trips for 
observation and discussion. This is similar to a classroom career 
field trip except the teacher does not go with the students* Also, 
the student may do most of the leg-work in setting up the trip. 

The teacher should insure that there is proper planning, observation, 
and follow-up as described in the Appendix. 

7. The counselor meeting with students having similar career interests 
in small -group_career guidance sessions. 

8. Stud^ents meeting with post-secondary, college, or apprentice personnel 
to gain information. 

9. One-to-one student-worker interview on the worker's training, job 
responsibility, feelings toward his/her career. 

10. Student enrolling in a career education mini course designed for 
self-understanding, career exploration, and decision making. 
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HOW TO PROVIDE CAREER DECISION flAKING AND PLANNING 



Career decision-making and planning activities can be provided to 
students by: 

1. Having students gather information about various occupations 
of interest, 

Z. Providing opportunities and activities in which students can 
clarify and identify personal values and goals, 

3. Teaching the skills required for decision-making, 

4. Having students complete and analyze an interest inventory 
(KHer E, GIS or similar instrument), 

5. Hav ^ student select one or two career clusters for career 
research and career exploration, 

6. Having students identify an occupational area in a cluster for 
further career exploration. 

7. Having students m^ke a tentati' ? career decision and initiate a 
career plan, 

8. Parents, guidance person, and student meeting together in a 
career decision-making and planning session. This should be 
set up arid conducted by the school guidance person, 

9. Having students select career goals and developing a written 
plan for attaining the goal. 



HOW TO PROVIDE CAREER PREPARATION 

The Ctireer Preparation phase brings into focus the awareness, ex- 
ploratioru decisia/i-making and planning activities in which students have 
jjarticipated. Career Preparation includes providing students: 

1, Simulated wovk experiences to increase the likelihood of a 
successful transition to the world of work. Simulated work 
experience may be provided in the school by having students work 
with the actual equipment materials and processes for a business 
or industry in a classroom. 

2', Social competencies necessary for employment, continuation on 

the job, and advancement,. These include: (1) the ability to work 
harmoniously with others and relate positively to those in 
authority, (2) attitudes that allow for flexability and change and 
(3) willingness to follow directions. 

3, Basic skills needed in every job such as the ability to (1) cormiu- 
nicate effectively in speaking and writingv (b) so 

(c) manage money end (d) perform basic math computations, 

4, Job-getting skills including application and interviewing 
techniques, 

5, Skill training through vocational education courses. 

6, Real wc>*k experience. This gives students opportunities to 
participate in work release or cooperative work program, (Work- 
release programs allow students to work part-days and go to school 
part-time usually during the junior or senior year,) Students may 
or may not be given credit for work release programs. Cooperative 
work programs usually, but not always, invoV *j work e^i^erience under 
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the supervision of an instructor as part of a ski lis- training 
course. Credit is given students thus employed. Students may be 
paid or not paid for cooperative work experience. 



HOH TO PROVIDE CAREER PLACEfCNT 

Schools will provide help in placement for all exiting students in a 
paid occupation, in further education, or in a vocation that is consistent 
with their current career goals. 

Suggested activities for career placement: 

1. Work with Employment Agency. 

2. Organize Exiting Committee to implement placement of students. 

3. Work with Vocational Advisory Boards. 

4. Provide time and facilities for recruiting of students in job, 
education and military opportunities. 

5. Provide services cF placement through the counselors and other 
school personnel, by the use of names, addresses and phone 
numbers of prospective employers or training programs. 

Advertise jobs and opportunities for training and education 
t^lhroaghofhe use of: 

a. Bulletin boards 

b. School bulletins 

c. Word of mouth 

Suggested activities for career follow-up: Previous year data will 
be gathered by the following methods: 

1 . Parent contact 

2. Student contact 

3. Contacting friends 

4. Previous employer contact 

Contacts will be made by any practical means. 
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APPENDIX A 



Using Community Resource People 



Community resource people are a valuable tool in career awareness and 
career exploration programs. They can serve in three ways: (1) as speakers 
in the classroom, (2) as information sources a;id guides for field trips to 
places of business and industry, (3) as resource persons in a group career 
conference, and (4) in a one-to-one student-worker interview. 

Once the teacher or counselor hai> determined the person they want to 
use as a resource person for classroom speaker, field trip, one*to-one 
interview, or group conference, the teacher should contact that person 
personally requesting assistance in the area desired. The teacher should 
clearly explain that the focus of the information provided to students 
should be about the careers - the jobs • Ine workers - the people, rather 
than the products of the business or industry. This conversation should 
be followed by a letter containiny the following: 

- thanks for their willingness to help inform students about the 
world of work 

- the time and place*, of their appointment 

- sample questions (optional) 

- primary focus of subject should be the careers - workers - jobs 
rather than product. '*H^'re interested in the people." 

- any other particulars that are important 

This letter should arrive about 3 to 5 days before the appointment 
and serve as a reminder of things discussed during the initial contact. 

Teachers, counselors, and administrators are urged to become 
acquainted with the Bin^^ham County Job Guide and Community Resource s for 
Career Education as many valuable resource people are identified Iri this 
volume. * 

ORGANIZING FOR USING COMMUNITY RESOURCE PEOPLE 

To prevent over-use of some community riesource people and non-use of 
others who are wanting to assist in career education, a rystem needs to be 
established. In large schools or districts, it may cortsi^^.t of a central 
office that arranges for all community people, and in sm'c. districts a 
simple record of peop"^^ \*sed may suffice. 

P REPARING STUDENTS 

Through the use of community resource people the students have the 
opportunity to interact directly with persons in various occupations. In 
order to facilitate the best use of resource people, students need to have 
skills in asking appropriate questions. 

The following lists of questions may help you, your resource people 
and your class g^t started with this important tool of communication. 
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One set of questions is designed for students who are learning to 
interview. It can also be presented to the resource person prior to the 
visit. 

The second group of questions is designed for conducting a group or 
class conference with a resource person in the school or at the resource 
site- 

The depth and quality of interview will depend, of course, upon the 
preparation each interviewer has in the erea the talent represents. 
Motivation to find out will be an import^ ^ -actor. Those who are avidly 
curious will push'^e process of inquii s appropriate limits. 

Certain questions will be appropriate :o some resource people and 

not to others. However, there is a ccmnvDnality to the process of 

interviewing and a teacher can guide students to learn many of the general 

cojrmuni cation skills, necessary for effective interviewing. 
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QUESTUNS FOR COMiMUNITY RESOURCE PEOPLE 



The following questions might be used by students in interviewing 
community resource people in the classroom, field trip, one-to-one 
interviews, and group conferencing. 

1. What do you do on the job? (Students are interested in how 
school-taught skills fit in with real work.) 

2. What kind of thinking prompted you to take this job? Did others 
agree with your thinking? 

3. What tools do you use? Is there a special way of talking about 
your work? 

4. Was this your first job choice? How many times did you change 
your mind about what you wanted to be before you went to work? 
Why? 

5. What part of your job do you like best? Why? What part of it 
do you wish you didn't have to do? Why? 

6. Who depends upon your work? Upon whom do you depend for your work? 

7. What experiences and training on this job might prepare you for 
some other kinds of jobs should you ever want to change? 

8. How does your job affect your personal life? Do you have to work 
nights? Are you ^,ired when you get home? Do you have noise 
during the day so that you need quiet at home at night? Do you 
have a job where you have to be nice to people all day— evei/i 
people who are crabby and ill-mannered? 

9. What inventions citHd put you out of work? 

10. Are men with your kinds of skills usually needed - even when 
business may be bad? IS" your work at all seasonal? Where could 
you work in th1$ occupation? Is your v^rk limited to 
geographical nri^fi^:? 

11. What kind of ed:^^"ation is necessary for this kind of work? 
Apprenticeship? Trade school? College? Advanced degrees? Is 
there any personal quality for this job that is really more 
important than diplomas? 

12. About how much money can a man ea^--* in this kifid of work? (Under 
$5,000, $5,000 to $10,000, over $VO,000 - an estimate so that 
the children can get an idea.) Is there a chance of getting a 
lot of money all at once? It is usurlly improper to ask a person 
how much money ho/she makes. 

13. When does your boss compliment you? (or when do you compliment 
your employees?) When are people fired? 
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QUESTIONS FOR GROUP CONFERENCES 



!• What schools did you attend? 

2. l*/hat is your present job? 

a. How did you get it? 

b. How long have you worked there? 

c. What time did you go to work this morning? 

d. What was the first thing you did? 

e. How long did it take? 

f . What did you do next? 

g. (Follow through the entire day.) 

g. Did you do anything yesterday that was different from what 
you did today? Does this happen often? 

h. What else do you do on your job? 

i. Of all these various duties, which ones take most of your time? 

3. What changes have taken place recently? Do you foresee any in 
the near future? 

4* What things do you like most about your job? Least? Are there 
any hazards? 

5. What is the usual starting salary in job like yours? 

6. What qualifications do you need to get the job? 

Age? Sex? Height? Weight? Other? 

Marital status? Tools? License? Aptitudes? 

Unions? Discrimination? Veterans? Capital? 

7. Preparation? mnimum? Desirable? Time? Cost? Content? 
Approved schools? Preferred subjects? 

8- Supply and demand for workers? Outlook for the future? 
Advancement? 

9. Hours? Regular? Overtime? Evening? Holiday? Steadly or 
seasonal? 

10. Is there anything we should have asked? What would you like to 
ask us? 



GROUP CONFERENCING WITH COmUNlTY RESgiRCES PEOPLE 



When a resource person is going to share information with a group of 
students in a conference setting, it might be helpful to send the 
person a list of the questions the class is considering. Your note can 
explain that the purpose of the meeting is to get some information about 
an occupation from someone actively involved in that occupation. 

Familiarize your students with the list "Questions for Group 
Conferences." Ask the students to mark those they would like to ask. 
Questions should be asked with the understanding that the resource 
person does not have to answer. The resource person should be informed, 
in the presence of the students, ''If we ask any questions that you prefer 
not to answer, just smile and say 'next question, pleasei'" 

Each interview will be a new opportunity for ideas to develop. Your 
analysis of the growing threads of the discussion and your firm, but 
subtle leadership toward target goals will move irrelevant talk towards 
fruitful discourse. 

Be alert to step in and help facilitate communication if you see 
either the students or the resource person is not understanding what 
the other has said. Feel free to ask questions of your own to clarify 
answers whenever it is desirable to do so. 

If you explain the reasons behind student's questions, resource 
persons and students will sketch more appropriate pictures in their mind's 
eye. As you relate their brief ideas into areas of class concern, shy 
speakers (or students) and the academic activities of your classroom will 
be pulled together. The teacher has to be the bridge. 

Naturally, overmanagement of social amenities can produce puppet 
performances and turn talent sour. Teachers, interested in effective as 
well as cognitive behavior, will enhance instruction through their 
managerial artistry. Vigor and sparkle is almost assured as the style 
of Che teacher and the talent of the community are stirred into planned 
activities. 

Young children can move curiosity into inquiry, inquiry into the 
academic domain, and the academic performance into healthy character 
and career development. The bridge to becoming has to be built upon, 
with and for people. 
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FVALUATIMG INTERVIEWING SKILLS 



How do you know -when students have learned to interview? How can you 
tell they are making progress toward that accomplishment? 

Local conditions shape standards. Different criteria have to be 
applied depending upon individual expectations so your view of children's 
performance will determine an assessment of their progress and Sichievement. 
To help you focus upon visible evidence, the following questions are 
offered: 

1. Can the student roleplay the interviewing process? 

a. Does the "interviewer" question with a purpose? 

b. Does the "interviewer" follow a strategy? 

c. Does the "interviewer" show appreciation for the feelings 
of the person being interviewed? 

2. What products show that the student is "interviewing"? 

a. How are the interviev/ed person's thoughts recorded? 

b. How is the interview reported to others? 

3. Can the student explain interviewing skills in writing? 

a. Are the steps in interviewing set out in an orderly manner? 

b. Can the student judge his own talents against what has been 
set out for the class? 

4. Does the student use interviewing skills in voluntary situations? 

a. Are ordinary ^^counters turned into learning situations? 

b. Does the student seek interviewing situations? 

5. Does the student read "interviews" in newspapers and magazines or 
watch "interviews" on television? 

a. Does he volunteer information about media presentations that 
highlight interviews? 

b. Does he share what he has experienced (seen, read or heard) 
with others? 

6. Does the interviewed person send feedback to the teacher and/or 
class? 

a. Are expressions directed to the content of the Interview? 
. . . the studies df the class? 

b. Are expressions directed to the interviewing process? 

7. Does the student express a hope to v/ork in an occupation which 
requires interviewing skills? (Sales? Receptionist? Teaching?) 
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BUILDING INTERVIEWING SKILLS THROUGH ROLEPLAYING 



Interviewing situations vrthin the secure learning atmosphere of 
your classroom is a safe, sure-fire way to get started. Students will 
be more free to explore if you approve their growing peins and sufferings 
in a "petri dish" wherein no harmful consequences may befall them. 
Whereas outside resources may be t'^w ^^atening to the development of 
tentSer thoughts and feelings, your warm support of the student as a 
learner will help the light to shine. Then, from trust and self- 
confidence, appropriate forms of behavior will develop. 

Roleplaying is not only a process by which to learn the ski Is of 
interviewing; it is also protection for the learner (and the teacher) 
so that learning procedures may be started away from the foreboding 
consequences of direct encounters. 

Thus, the darkness of our classrooms might first be penetrated by 
"artificial" light - roleplaying. When interviewing skills have been 
sufficiently shaped by this careful nurturing process, emergent 
behaviors can be brought into the "real" v/orld for trial, Prestressed 
performance skills can be laced into the varied activities of the school 
year. If this is done on a regular basis, the teacher need not fear 
that the children's efforts will dissipate or dissemble when tested by 
adult characters in real settings. 

Tapes of students interviewing each other are easy to make and 
allow for healthy criticism of learning performance. Dittoei sheets of 
quests G??s with spaces for responses also offer tangible supports. 
"Friendly" school personnel can be used for practice, 

A teache.^ can build a platform of appropriate materials for one 
class, then use it many times with the same group or use it to 
introduce new concepts to other groups. Also, prepared tapes (of 
actual intervieviing) are available from the Project Office, At this 
point, however, it might be better to develop your own materials with 
students in your classroom. 
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WHAT I LEARMED FROM THE DISCUSSION 



WITH A PERSON IN THE WORLD OF WORK 



Name of Stucient Date 

1. Name of person 

2, Career area he/she works in 

What special training is required to hold this job? _ 



4. Where did the person get his/her training? 



5. What does the person like about their job? 



6. What things does the person dislike about their job? 



7. What interesting things did you learn about this occupation or career 
area? 



8. Do you still have questions ^nai were not answered during this discussion? 
If so, what are they? 
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B 

Using Field Trips to Promote Career 
Av/areness and Exploration 
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USING FIELDTRTPS TO PROMOTE CAREER AWARENESS AND EXPLORATION 



To be v/orth the time you spend, a field trip must meet a specific need 
of the group. It can stimulate an activity, help in the search for more in- 
formation, or pull together diverse activities of lass into a unifying whole. 

Field trips can help your group: 

1. Add to and clarify information by seeing and feeling things you 
read and talk about. 

2. Learn to interview workers and observe how people work together. 

3. See how adults carry out their responsibilities. 

4. Correlate skills and other curricular areas with experience in 
meaningful situations. 

5. Give children an opportunity to work together outside the class- 
room, to meet friends in a different atmosphere, to practice 
skills in human relations in real settings. 

Through field trip experiences the student wilL: 

a. observe the occupational diversity within the industry or 
business visited. 

b. observe and be able to identify jobs relating to people or 
things within the world of work* 

observe and be able to identify the health, safety, and 
grooming standards required by a variety of occupations. 

d. observe the dignity of work within a variety of occupational 
and economic roles. 

IjriAT KIMLS- OF FIELD TPJPS-BEST-SUIT YOUR NEEDS? 
A field trip may be: 

1. Within the school itself to get acquainted with the personnel and 
jobs they do. 

2. In the school neighborhood to sharpen observation of the student's 
immediate environment and neighborhood workers. 

3. To another school to exchange experiences or to orient a group to 
another school situation. 

4. Outside of the immediate school neighborhood to explore the world 
of work. 

Field trips mi ^^^^ - 2 suggested to small groups or individuals for explo- 
ration on the .wn time. This may be the kind of suggestion which leads 
students and their families to explore new areas of interest related to the 
working world. A new interest may develop into a new topic of study for 
the class. 
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HOW DO YOU USE YOUR EXPERIENCE HHEM YOU RETURN TO THE CLASSROOM ? 

Th2 learning opportunities opened tc the group as a result of a 
field trip are limited only by the group's capacity to learn, the sensitivity 
of the teacher, and the time available. The teacher and the group shQutd 
evaluate the trip to: 

K See if questions were answered. 

2. Decide if the plans they made were satisfactory. 

3. Mote progress of class thinking and discuss energy to be applied 
to further work* 

The group will probably want to do some of the follovnng in order to 
build effective learning experiences: 

1. Gather more information to answer new questions that arose as a 
result of the new experience. 

a. review some of the materials used and search for new materials. 

b. look up articles on careers or industries in books at school, 
at home, and at the public library. 

2. Use the experience to correlate the classroom activities with 
various curriculum areas — to make learning visible. 

a. write thank you letters, letters for additional information, 
stories, poems, reports, booklets. 

b. organize reports for the class, for other groups 1n the 
school , for parents. 

c. create songs and dramatic plays* - 

d. make charts, diagrams, murals, dioramas, materials for the 
opaque projector, illustrations for booklets. 

r 

Most of aU, the teacher will v;ant to make use of the students' 
increased interests. The quality of living in the classroom cm be 
improved if enthusiasm for life-centered activities is real. 
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APPENDIX C 
Writing Activities for Career Education 

Following are two format variations for activities. The first is a 
more sophisticated model, containing behavioral objectives. The second 
example is generally a one-page, simple format consisting of brief informa- 
tion for conducting one career activity. Following these two examples are 
some ideas and statements for developing career activities. 

EXAMPLE I 
NAME OF UNIT 

GRADE PHASE 

PURPOSE 



BEHAVIOR OBJECTIVE{S) 



METHODS, PROCEDURES AND ACTIVITIES 



RESOURCES (BOOK, PEOPLE, FILMS. STRIPS AND MISCELLANEOUS) 



NOTE: This sample unit has been condensed somewhat from the on>inal. 
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VERBAL COflMUNICATION 



GRADE n-12 



PHASE : Preparation 



PURPOSE 



To help students realize that spoken communication is vital to acquire 
and hold a position in the world of work, and to learn to communicate more 
effectively. 

BEHAVIOR OBJECTIVES 

1. Each student, grade 11 or 12, will tell the cla's about his or her 
career choice using tools or materials, if applicable. Each 
presentation will be evaluated by the other class members as to 
interest, preparation, and clarity. 

fCTHODS^ PROCEDURES, AND ACTIVITIES 

In the speech class students will prepare and give an informal speech 
on the career of his choice, with each listener evaluating the speech 
using the standard evaluation form. The teacher will assist students 
in the preparation of the speech if help is needed. 



Books 

Values and Teaching , Harman & Simon, Charles E. Merrill Book, Columbus. 
Films 

"You and Your Career" Employment Security Agency, State of Idaho. 



RESOURCES 



EXAf^PLE II 



NAME OF UNIT 



GRADE 



PHASE 



PURPOSE 



MATERIALS NEEDED 



LESSON CAPSULE 



RESOURCES 
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JOBS FROM A-Z 



GRADE 3 PHASE: Awareness 

PURPOSE 

To reach the children an awareness of the many kinds of jobs that are 
available. Also to help teach the children alphabetical order by 
naming all the jobs they can think of that start with each letter of 
the alphabet, beginning with the letter A, then B, etc. 

MATERIALS 



Magazines for finding pictures suitable for each job; art materials for 
drawing pictures of the jobs not found in magazines. Tags with your 
children's names on them. 

LESSON CAPSULE 

Have your class do this as a group bulletin board project. Let the 
children think of all the jobs that begin with each letter of the 
alphabet. For example, the letter A: accountant, acrobat, adjutant 
general, admiral, aerialist, airline hostess, airplane pilot, ambassador, 
ambulance driver, analyst, anesthesiologist, anijnal trainer, anthropo- 
logist, apothecary, archaeologist, architect, artist, assyriologist, 
astronaut, astrophysicist, athlete, attorney, auctioneer, author, 
aviatrist. Put pictures of these jobs on the bulletin board and 
around each job picture put the tags with the children's names on 
them that want to do that particular job. Each week do a different 
letter of the alphabet. Bring in reading by having the children find 
and read to each other library books for each job. (Some books 
have rhymes in them for each job.) 



JOBS FROM A TO A 



Kay 
Ann^__Tom 

Q^nsp 

Sue Bob 
Mary 

Donna 
Andy„.~^_Joe 
<MrHOR> 
Chris John 
Betty 



Hqlli__^ Don 
Lee CgTHlETE) Helen 

Gary" 

Brent 



Mike 

Robert,.^ ^Celia 

<^TORNEYj 

Kathy-^ ^^onniQ 

Frankie 



RESOURCES 



Books 

Classroom Dictionaries, What Shall I Be From A-Z Nat. Dairy Council. 
Fi Ims 

"^Helpers in our Community" 
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IDEAS AiND STATEMENTS FOR AWARENESS ACTIVITIES 



1. Goods and Services. 

2. Work exists for a purpose. 

3. Occupations in the coirmunity. 

4. Occupations differ. 

5. People differ — why? 

6. We work to meet our needs. 

1. Careers can be grouped into clusters. 

8. Awareness of one's abilities. 

9. Being different is important. 

10. There is dignity in all honorable and honest work, 

n. Do we see ourselves as others see us? 

12. All people are unique. 

13. Relationship of career success and the welfare of the family, 

14. Attitudes are important. 

15. Recognize that a career should be related to individual interests 
and abilities. 

16. Economic rewards differ according to occupation and occupational 
level. 

17. Creating with one's hands is very satisfying. 

18. Respect for all workers who help society. 

19. Relationship of work to one's own economic well-being. 

20. Dignity of work. 

21. Different kinds of rewards people derive from their jobs. 

22. We need to have self-esteem, dignity and a desire to accomplish 
personal goals. 

23. People must work together to produce most goods and services. 

24. Family, friends, and others influence our work attitudes and 
values . 
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IDEAS ANb STATEMENTS FOR EXPLORATION ACTIVITIES 



1, Exploring occupations with clusters. 

Zn Accept uniqueness of self and others, 

3. Having a sense of self worth and a positive attitude towards others. 

4. Explore clusters, field trips, interviews, and just talking to 
others, 

5. Life styles in various families of jobs. 

6. Using simulation to teach job interview. 

7. Fringe benefits contribute to total income, 

8. Exploring the relationship between work and individual needs. 

9. Basic skill required in a variety of career choices. 

10. Particular attitudes are needed for success in most careers. 

11. Career plans that are consistant with interests. 

12. Career plans that are consistant with abilities. 

13. Importance of goals in life. 

14. Attitudes about work, leisure and education. 

15. Educational decision may have an important impact on career 
opportuni ties. 

16. Importance of values, 

17. Physical capabilities and limitations. 

18. Choosing a career is a complex matter. 

19. Honesty and reliability are necessary traits for continued 
employment. 

20. Interviewing workers. 

21. Exploratory work experience during the summer, 

22. Scrapbook of information on favorite careers. 

23. Working conditions. 



DECISION MAKING 



1. Identify careers that match interests. 

2. Tentative occupational choices. 

3. Guidance when asked for, not later. 

4. Tentative career decisions. 

5. Selecting careers that match interests. 

6. Realistic occupational choice. 

7. Where am I and where do I want to be? 



EKLC 
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IDEAS AND STATEilEHTS FOR PREPARATION ACTIVITIES 



1. Accurate self-appraisal of personal strengths and limitations arp 
a prerequisite to making a wise career choice •^'"i^a^ions are 

i' Sf.??!''' P^!?^' fulfillment of needs, desires, and aspirations 
orruiIJ.-r°-'''^^ be engaged in selecting more than one gai-nfjl 
occupation in our lifetime. yaimui 

4. Re-evaluation of career decisions. 

hllman'be?ng!''°"^'' '''''^ individual in becoming a productive 

fiklnhnli/^?^'''^"''" and simulated experiences will increase the 
n^v! nJ- ° • successful entry into the world of work. 

o's^^^jsg.^^n^jtv^Ts:^ "^^"^^^^ 

8. Basic skills needed in most every career. 

lhose"in auTnJy^^ "'''^ "^^"^^ ^^^^^^"9 positively to 

11. Being punctual is a habit. 

12. Attitudes are also skills. 

13. Basic skills: Getting along with others 

Following directions 
Being on time 
Managing money 

2^nMirc'J"-*''^''*'°"' multiplication and division 
HroDlem solving 

- Communicating accurately 

14. What jobs are available? 

15. How to apply and interview for a job 
it. Realistic career choices. 



6, 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
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PACE CENTER 
A Mobile Career Information and Exploration Center 



Operated by 



Bingham County Developmental Career Education 
Emphasizing Career Awareness, Orientation, Exploratic 
and Preparation for the World of Work 



Exemplary Project in Vocational Education 
Conducted Under 
Part D of Public Law 90-537 



Dr. Bert W. Nixon, Director 
Career Education 
Rt. 2, Box 249-A 
Blackfoot, Idaho 83291 
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PACE CENTER 



INTRODUaiON 

The Programmed Activities for Career Exploration (PACE) Center is a 
major innovative component of the Bingham County Developmental Career 
Education Project funded by th? U. S. Office of Education under Part D of 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Its purpose is to provide 
occupational, educational, and career information to assist the individual 
In selecting a career field which is most compatible with the person s 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and goals. 

To meet this objective the PACE CENTER is housed in a 12' x 44' 
mobile unit supplied with the most recent career, occupational, and 
educational information. Maintaining a variety of media formats. Including 
sound filmstrips, taped interviews, microfilm, books and pamphlet "'es, 
makes the Center usable by students with a wide range of^ academic capabilities. 
Modem audio-visual equipment, in separate learning stations, enables students 
to individualize exploration activities and utilize the materials to 
greatest advantage. 

Student activities in the CENTER are "progranmed" to meet individual 
needs and goals. In order to provide for meeting the participant outcomes 
listed below, a program which includes identification of interests, self- 
appraisal, career exploration, goal-setting and planning activities, was 
designed by Project Staff and high school counselors. The sophomore year 
was selected as a target grade for career exploration activities on a 
small group basis within the PACE CENTER. While the mobile unit is at each 
high school, all sophomore students have the opportunity to participate in 
the activities. Groups are limited to twelve in order to allow all 
students access to the materials they desire to explore. Once all sophomore 
students in a school have been given the opportunity to utilize the awitK, 
other students are scheduled. 



- 1 - 
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Participant Outcomes for 
PACE CENTER 



The following learner outcomes have been established for tenth grade 
participants of the PACE CENTER program: 

All students will: 

1. Complete the Kuder E General Interest Survey. 

2. Explore infomation describing at least five occupations in each 
of three high interest areas as determined from the Kuder General 
Interest Survey, 

3. Complete a self-appraisal activity identifying and evaluating 
individual skills, interests, aptitudes, values and goals, 

4. Make a tentative or realistic career decision. 

5. Complete a career planning activity, briefly outlining appropriate 
actions for achieving the career goal. 

6. Discuss career decisions, goals, and plans with a guidance 
counselor, teacher, or Career Infomation Aide. 

Program 

The program has 1?ive components designed to lead toward the achievement 
of the participant outcomes listed above. These components are: 

I. Interest Identification: This is generally accomplished by having 
all sophomore students complete the Kuder E General Interest Survey 
prior to entering the mobile unit. The Survey is administered by 
either counselors or Project Staff and interpreted to students in 
small classroom groups. Also at this time, a general introduction 
to the PACE Center is given to acquaint students with the types of 
activities and materials to be found in the Center as well as the 
reasons for student involvement. This component requires at least 
two hours of student time and is done in the school prior to the 
visitation of the Center. 

II. Exploration Activities: When students first come to the PACE Center, 
the aide gives a general introduction to the facility^ including an 
overview of its purpose and goals. A sound filmstrip entitled 
"Choosing Your Career" is then Viewed by the entire group to acquaint 
students with the process of career de elopment. Following the 
filmstrip presentation students select, from their three highest 

- 2 - 
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areas of interest as shown on the Kuder General Interest Survey, 
fifteen to twenty occupations for Initial exploration. An information 
and worksheet entitled "Matching Interests and Occupations" is 
provided for assistance in identifying potential job fields. 
(See Appendix, Exhibit A) Students are then shown how to locate 
information and operate equipment. 

The major portion of the time initially scheduled for student 
use of the Center is taken for exploration of career information. 
This activity is facilitated through the use of a "Job Comparison 
IJorksheet" which students complete. (See Appendix, Exhibit A.) 
Students are also provided a folder in which to retain information 
and completed worksheets. These folders are retained by the school 
counselor for use in future guidance activities. They are also 
available to the student who wishes to return to PACE Center for 
additional exploration or other activities. 

Self-Appraisal Activity: This includes identification of personal 
traits, educational experiences, leisure-time interests, work 
experience, future plans, and skill possessed by the student. A 
short worksheet entitled "My Career Exploration Worksheet* facilitates 
the completion of this activity in the Center (See Appendix, 
Exhibit C) 

Decision Making Activities: At two points in the PACE program, 
students make career decisions. The first is in the rompletion of 
"My Career Exploration Worksheet." Here the students identify the 
career which they are most interested in pursuing after they leave 
high school. The second is in the completion of the "Planning My 
Career" worksheet. (See Appendix, Exhibit D) Here students are 
requested to make career choices and to list some reasons for their 
choices. 

Planning: This activity is accomplished after students have 
completed the exploration and self-appraisal phases. Because of 
the scheduling differences in each high school, completion of this 
activity occurs in two ways. First, time permitting, sophomores 
are scheduled for a second visitation period in PACE Center. At 
this time, they are requested to complete the worksheet entitled 
"Planning My Career." (Appendix, Exhibit D) If it is not possible 
for students to have a second session in the unit, the planning 
activity is completed in small-group follow-up sessions with the 
school counselor, or as part of classroom activity directed by a 
teacher. 

Career Guidance: As part of the overall utilization of PACE Center, 
students may conference with the high school counselor. Project Staff, 
or other teachers concerning occupational goals. In each high school, 
information centers have been established in which students may 
continue exploration activities initiated in the PACE Center. In 
addition, teachers assist students in guidance actiyities in the 
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classroom and encourage utilization of the resources provided by 
PACE and the counselor's office. The guidance program directed by 
each school counselor allows for continuing contact between student 
and counselor, thus insuring that the process of Career Exploration 
does not end with the PACE experience. 



Junior /Senior Program 

The whole guidance personnel and Project staff determine what activities 
win best meet the needs of these student groups. Priority in scheduling 
goes to students who have had no opportunity to visit PACE Center. For 
these students, major emphasis Is placed on the Exploration Activities 
described above, and In career guidance activities, especially conferring with 
the counselor. 

As time permits at each high school, students who have previously visited 
the center may be scheduled to return. Students may then choose to recycle 
through as many of the program activities as each desires, making appropriate 
adjustments to goals and plans. 

Scheduling 

PACE Center Is allocated to each of the five high schools participating 
in the Project on the basis of student enrollment. The Center Is scheduled 
at each site once during each semester. The target group-sophomore students- 
Is given priority in the scheduling. Sophomores are scheduled by the school 
counselor in groups of twelve for a period of three hours. This makes it 
possible for the Center to accommodate twenty-four students per day. Once 
ail sophomores have been given the opportunity to complete the PACE program, 
other students are scheduled to use the Center. as it is available. For ^ 
juniors and seniors, scheduling Is usually accomplished through the Counselor s 
office in order to insure the Center is not overcrowded at any one time. In 
addition, teachers can make arrangements to bring students to the center 
during class periods. Allowing for flexibility in scheduling use of the 
Center maximizes individual opportunities for students, and allows for 
differences in needs between the high schools served. 



Staffing of PACE Center 

At its inception, the PACE Center was staffed full-time by a vocational 
guidance counselor. An evaluation of the tasks required by the activities 
program determined that the expertise of a skilled counselor was not required 
to accomplish the basic objectives of the program, nor to adequately perform 
the various duties required in the operation of the Center. 

As a result of this evaluation, a Career Information Aide was hired 
to operate the Center in cooperation with the guidance counselor In each 
of the participating high schools. A role description for the Career 
Information Aide is provided in the Appendix. (See Exhibit E) The 
Aide works closely with each counselor in the five high schools and 
counselors from time to time work with small groups of students in the Cenuer. 

- 4 - 
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Training Krogram top uartitir- im ui Mianun miuc 

The operation of a career inforniati on center by an aide requires that 
an adequate training program be made available to insure that the aide 
possesses some competency in dealing with students in such a setting. 
It is vitally important that the aide enjoy working with teenagers and is 
able to develop rapport easily and quickly. ' -^HHitl-n the goals of the 
training program for a career information (-he following: 

As a result of the training progran ' 

1. Develop ai: understanding of the concept of Career Education and 
the goals of the local program. 

2. Develop an understanding of the role of information and planning 
activities as part of the process of career development and 
career guidance. 

3. Possess a working knowledge of career information resources and 
the materials houses in the Center. 

4. Be able to operate and maintain the equipment in the Center. 

5. Establish a working relationship with school personnel. 
Training Program Outline 

In order to achieve hhe goals above the training program outline 
includes the following: 

I. . Concepts of Career Education 

A. Philosophy and goals of Career Education 

B. National, state and local programs in Career Education 

II. Concepts of Career Guidance Programs 

A. Philosophy and goals of career guidance 

B. Process of Career Development and occupational choice 

1. Use of tests for interest and aptitude 

2. Interpretation of interest surveys 

C. Uses of Career Information in Guidance 

1. Printed and audio-visual materials available 

2. Locating career information 

3. Use of materials 

4. Use of non-media resources 

5. Operation of PACE Center 

a. PACE Center activities 

b. Materials and Equipment 

III. Practicum in operation 

A. Orientation 

B. Supervised operation of center 

- 5 - 
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'.Evaluation: 

Project staff and high school counselors are involved in continuous 
evafuation of the FACE Center activities. Because of the nature of the 
small group activities, observation and conferencing with jtudents enables 
Proiect staff to evaluate the program of activities directly on a day-to- 
day^ basil. In addition, a surJey^uestionnaire^is given^to a representative 
sample of students who have completed the PACE Center activities. A copy 
of this form is included in the /Appendix. (See Exhibit F) 

Budget Estimates for Facility, Equipment and Materials 

Following is a summary of expenses projected for the establishment and 
operation of PACE Center. Project funds, of course, are utilized for the 
major portion of support. However, as the program continues oPe'^^tion 
beyond the termination of the Project, expenses will be assumed by the 
local districts. Initially, costs per student are high, ^slightly over 
tir^for each of the 2000 potential users; to establish the Center. 
Operations budgets beyond the first year reduce the costs to approximately 
$3 per student. 

Not included in the budget sunmary is the cost of moving -the mobile 
unit from site to site. This will vary according to distance travelled 
and depend upon whether moving service is contracted or equipment is 
available for use in moving the unit. The project purchases a used 
tractor set up to transport mobile homes as this was determined to be of 
lower cost over a long-run operation period. . 
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Budget Surma ry 
Estimates 



Project 
Funds 



I.E. A. 

Contribution 



Anticipated 
Second Year 



Staff: 
A^de 



$ 4000.00 



$4000.00 



Facilities : 
PACE Center Mobile Unit 

Installation of utility 
access at site $250 

Utilities & $50 per month 

Maintenance 



.00 



$1250.00 
450.00 



(450.00)* 
200.00 



Equipment : 
Of f i ce 

Fixtures 

Audio-visual 



460.00 
400.00 
1600.00 



200.00 



Instructional Materials : 
Books & Pamphlets 

Audio-visual 



Consumable : 
Testing 

Subscription services 
Misfcellanaous 



600.00 
4100.00 

1100.00 
80.00 
100.00 



50.00 
500.00 

500.00 
80.00 
50.00 



Totals 



* LEA Contribution 



$20,940.00 $1700.00 
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PHYSICAL FACILITY 
PACE CENTER 



DESCRIPTION 

The PACE CENTER is a 12' x 48' (overall) mobile unit built by a mobile 
home builder. (See Appendix, Exhibit G for floorplan) 

12' x 44' shell with 2" x 4" sidewall studs on 16" centers, 3/16' _ 
interior paneling (light oak), insulated with 3 1/2" insulation 1n_ 
the walls, 6 1/2" insulation in the ceiling, and 6 1/2" insulation m 
the floor. Aluminum foamr^re insulated exterior siding. Interior 
cabinet .and cnt" ' ' p terials coordinated with ^laneling. 

Inside is open with no cross-walls, full-length center-run fluorescent 
lighting, wall-to-wall carpeting and self-contained electric furnace 
with integral refrigerated air-conditioning ducted under the floor 
to four vents. 

Toilet and lavatory facilities are not included. 

Two separated doorways are placed on the same side of the unit. 
Dead-bolt security locks and storm doors are provided. No windows 
are included. 

Unit is towable, frame is reinforced. Stop, sigr.al and marker lights 
are permanently attached and wired for quick-connect to towing 
vehicle. "Wide load" and flasher lights conforming to state law are 
permanently attached to the backs of the units. Tandem axles with 
electric brakes are provided; suspension is adequate for trailer 
weight and 2000 to 4000 pounds of installed equipment. Six storable 
leveling jacks and two portable stairs are provided for each unit. 

Units require 150 amp. 220v/110v service with two external weather 
proofed junction boxes, one 100 amp. and one 50 amp. and two 15' 
. heavy duty weatherproofed entrance cables for connection to electrical 
service at site locations. Units are equipped with grounded llOv 
double outlet boxes located 32 inches apart on the full perimeter 
of each unit and 40" above the floor. All wiring meets applicable 
national, state and local codes. 

Two fire extingaishers and other equipment necessitated by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act is provided for each imit. 

Interiors of each unit were constructed with the built-in counters 
and storage cabinets as noted in the floor plans. 

Inasmuch as possible, construction conformed to trailer-house standards 
to minimize the cost factors of custom building the units. 
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Recommended additions: 

The following recomnendatl ons are a result of the operation of 
••.the mobile units. It is reconmended that: 

Exterior lights over the doorways be provided for safety and 
security. 

Adequate ventilation be provided in addition to air conditioning. 

Two rows of lights be positioned above counter work areas to 
prevent glare and shadows. 

Heavy-duty storm doors or heavy duty trailer-house doors be 
provided. 

S pecifications 

Body Dimensions: 12' x 45'. (12' x 48' overall) 

Doors: Two exterior doors. 2'8" x 6'8" with storm doors. 

Steps: Two steel steps and landings for entrances that are lightweight, 
collapsible and easily transported. 

Frame: Heavy duty frame and hitch. 

Walls: 2" x 3" studs on 16" centers 
1/4" Interior paneling 
.019 gauge ribbed- aluminum outside 

Roof: Trusses with 1/2" plywood under heavy -.gauge aluminum. 

Floors: 2" x 6" Standard fir joint on 16" centers. 3/4" particle board. 

Insulation: Wall - 3 1/2" fiber glass 
Roof - 6" fiber glass 
Floor - 6" fiber glass 

Lighting: Fluorescent direct lighting - 100 ft. candles at 30" 
above floor. 

Undercoating: Asphalt based undercover or coating. 

Tires and axle: Tandem axle and four electric brakes. Tires - eight 
ply nylon 14.7 x 5. 

r^metina- Carpeting throughout - 1/10 gauge. 270 pitch. 8.2 rows per 
carpeting. Carpeting g ^ ^^^^^ shock proof/ 

static free, soil /water/stain ''esistant. gold/green in 
color, primary and secondary jute back with rubber waffle 
type padding; color selection to be approved prior to 
Installation. 

- S - 
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Equipment and Instructional Materials 

The Appendix (See Exhibit H) contains a listing of the equipment, 
instructional materials and supplies utilized in the PACE Center during the 
first year of operation. Included is an estimate of costs and sources of 
supply. 

Evaluation of Materials: This listing includes many of the best 
materials available in the fall of 1973. At this time, even more and 
better materials are on the market for use in occupational exploration. 
As these materials represent a major expense in the establishment of 
the Center, careful evaluation and selection procedures should be 
implemented to assure wise use of funds. 
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Exhibit A 
Matching Interests and Occupati 
Infonnation Sheet 



MATCHING INTERESTS 



AND 



OCCUPATIONS 



COtLECES And UMIVg_RSITI_ES 



ipwq 

BOISE STATC UNXVBKSXTy 
BOISE. IDAHO 8372S 

COUSGt or IDAHO 
CALOWm.. IDAHO 63605 

couxGs or sotmiBPM idano 

p. O. box 1238 

1WIH rAIXS. IDAHO 8 3301 

IDAHO STATE UNINntMITY 
POCATIIXO, IDAHO 83209 

i^iMH^UM. STATE COLLEGE 
KIGNT1I AVENUE AND SIXW STREET 
UWISTON, IDAHO 83501 

NotmwEST NAZAiua<E cou.£<;e 

MAHPA, IDAHO 83651 

NORTH IDAHO COLLEGE 
lOOO CAKOOl AVENUE 
COEUR d*ALENE. IDAHO 83614 

KICKS COLLEGE 
REXBURC. IDAHO 83440 

UNIVERSITY or IDAHO 
MOSCOW. IDAHO 83843 

UTAH 

BR2GHAM YOUNC UNIVERSITY 
PROVO. trTAH 84601 

UNIVERSITY or UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84113 

UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
LOGAN, UTAH 84331 

NEBBR STATE COLLEGE 
3750 HAJUUdOH BOULEVARD 
OCDEN, UTAH 84403 



V0CATI0WAL"TEC«N1CAL SC yQQ U, 

AREA VOCATIONAL-TECXNICAL SCHOOL 
BOI8B STATE UNIVERSITY 
BOISE, IDAHO 83725 

AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

COLLEGE or SOUTHERN IDAHO 

P. 0. BOX 123S 

Hfm PALLS, IDAHO 83301 

EASTERN IDAHO VOCATICWAI. -TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
IDAHO rALLS, IDAHO B3401 

AREA VOCATI0NAL-TEC3IHICAL SCHOOL 
IDAHO STATE UNIVERSITY 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 83301 

AREA VOCATIONAL-nCHNICAL SCHOOL 
LCWTS-CLARX STATE COLLEGE 
LEHISTON, IDAHO 8350L 

AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

NORTH IDAHO COLLEGE 

1000 M. GARDEN AVENUE 

COEUH d' ALENE, IDAHO 83814 



PRIVATE SQW0L5 

(Ll«t«d in clphAlMtlcal ord«r by citi«s in Idaho) 

BINGHAM MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, BLACXrOOT 

BOISR ACADEMY OP HAIR DESIGN, BOISE 

BOISE SECRETARIAL CENTER. BOISE 

HOLLYWOOD BEAUTY COLLEGE. BOISE 

IMPERIAL DOG GROOMING SCHOOL, BOISE 

LADY CATHERINE PROTESSIONAL BEAUTY COLLEGE. BOISE 

LINE'S SCHOOL OP BUSINESS, BOISE 

STATE BARBER «nd BEAUTY COLLEGE, BOISK 

CASSIA MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, BURLEY 

OVERLAND BEAUTY COLLEGE, 8URLEY 

CALCMELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL, CAUWELL 

HOLLTNOOO BEAUTY COLLEGE. CALONSLL 

KANE'S SCHOOL OP BEAUTY CULTORE. COEOR d'ALENB 

MILLXAH KMOX MEMORIAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL, EMMETT 

BERNINA SENING COTTER, iDaHO PALLS 

GLENN E. CLARE, SECRETARIAL t ACCOUNTING COLLEGE. 

IDAHO PALLS 
KING-LKMRENCB BEAUTY COLLEGE, IMHO PALLS 
SACRED HEART HOSPITAL SCHOOL, PALLS 
VOCOE BEAUTY COLLEGE, IDAHO TALLS 
HR. NICK'S BEAUTY COLLEGE, LOtZSTON 
CRITMAH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL, NOSCOM 
IDAHO COLLEGE OT BARBARING t 1091*8 HAIR STYLING, 

NAKPA 

PARKER'S HOLLYWOOD BEAUTY COLLEGE. NAHPA 

SUPERIOR WESTERN P ROPESS lOM AL- JE AUTY COLLEGE. NAia> A 

PAYETTE BEAUTY COLLECS. PAYETTE 

ST. ANTHONY CO»»«miTY HOBPITAL SCHOOL. POCATELLO 
KING'-LANRENCB BEAUTY COLLEGE, REXBURG 
BEAUTY ARTS ACADEMY, TWIN PALLS 



MR. JUAN'S COLLEGE OT HAIR OeSlCM, TWIN PAU^ 
PARKER'S KOLLYNOOO BEAUTY COLLEGE, TWIN PALI^ 
ROLLIE MOORE SCHOOL OP BHOAiX::AST, IN IN rALLS 
TWIN rALLS BUSINESS COLLEGE, tVlH rALLS 
MBSTERN NATIONAL SCHOOL Or HEAVY BQUIPmEWT OPERATION, 

INC., HEISER , 



APPRgrriCESH IP Tf* * ' ■ 



AIR CONDITIOMINC MECHANIC 
AIRCP-' f MECHANIC 
i^PLIMMCE SERVICEMAN 
m«K> mfi » TENDER REPAIR 

Airtd t^jyilBi Installer 

AUTO MACHINIST 
AUTO MECHANIC 
AUTO PAINTER 
BAKER 

BINDARY WORKER 
BLACKSMIIH 
BAILBRMAXER 
BRAKCMAN (R.R.) 
BRICKLAYER 

BUSINESS MACHINE SERVICEMAN 

BUTCHER 

CABINET MAKER 

CAMERAMAN (GRAPHIC ARTS) 

CANVAS WORKER 

CARMAN (R.R.) 

CARPOTTBR 

CEMZMT MASON 

COMKUNICATIOMS TECHNICIAN 
COMPOSING ROOM MACHINIST 
COMPOSITOR (PRINTING IHO.) 
CONSTRUCTION INOUSTRST 
COOK 

DECORATOR (CONSTRUCTION INO) 

DENTAL TEOOnciAK 

DIESEL MECHANIC 

DR(Y-WALL TAPER 

ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIRMAN 

ELECTRICIAN 

ELECTRONICS TECHNICIAN 

ELECTROPLATER 

EMCXNEER (R.H.) 

PARM BQUIPKENT KBCHAMIC 

riREHAM (R.R.) 

PLOOR COVEREK 

GAS ENGINE REPAIR 

GLAZIEH 

amSNITO 

KKAVT BQUIPHIHT MECHANIC 

HEAVY EQUIPMEirr OPERATOR 

IRON WORKER 

JEWELER 

LATHER 

LINEMAM 

LOaQHIIH 

MACHINIST 

MMLKH (PRIRTING IHD.) 
MEATCimER 
METAL P(X.I8KER 
HILLMAN 

MOMUMEHT MAKER 

MOTOR BOAT MCCKANZC3 

HMOR CYCLE MECHANIC 

OrSRATING ENGINEER (CONSTRUCTION) 

OPTICAL TECHNICIAN 

PAIMTKR (COMSTRUCnOH) 

PIPCPITTBR 

PLASTERER 

PLATIMAXER (GRAPHIC ^ARTS) 
PLUMBER 

PONER PLAIfT MECHANIC 

PRESSMAN 

PRINTER 

PRIimNO imuSTRT 

PUMP REPAIRMAN (SERVICE STATION) 

RADIO/TV REPAIRMAN 

RAILROAD INOOSTRT 

RETRIGERATION MECHANIC 

ROCffER 

SHECTMETAL WORKER 
SIGN ELECTRICIAN 
SIGN PAINTER 
SMALL ENGINE REPAIR 
STEREOTYPKR (GRAPHIC ARTS) 
TEHT/ANNtNG MAKER 
TRUCK MEOtANIC 
TNONELER (COWTRUCTICTU 
UnOLSTERER 
WELL DRILLER 

PGR SUCH SERVICES OR MORE SPECIPIC IKPORMATIOM. 
ASSISTANCE MA« BE PTlRIillSHn) BY AMY OP IKE rOLLCWINGt 

BUREAU OP APPRBNTIdSHIP ft TRAINING 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OT LABOR 
BOX 01. PBDERAL BUILDING 
550 WEST PORT STREET 
BOISE, IDAHO 83734 

DEPARTHENT OP EMPLOYMENT, -U)CAL OPTICE 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR CAREER PREPARATION 



THIS X uaT or occufatiow wa«d to vsx rw a 

KUDU E CKNEKAL »Tt»Sr WUVTt. BtlKX SgMK •»0*S K^f h.^ 
THM OW C»OW, ifou KA» WWrt TO CtMnH TWO 0« »«« 
OOP* AND SCItHTmC . NOBT Or lyh JQ»9 MSTtP AUO b^! 
OCCUPATXQMS MUCH IfOU KWT MUlT tO CONSIOQr. 

1. nCVIEM uxAt TMI OtrXMITIONS OT tMSf IimElUtjiT JUCA .« u.. 
KUDBR Cli , Tmn LOCATK IMS INtllffST A^M tOU »«X«J0 Utt TO JWtOM. 

2 . ON TKZ LAST PACX OT THIS CUlO« I8 A NoiWSKXrr imZCH KAT HZLT 
you IK YOUR mUMATICH AM) »1ANNI|IC. 

3. MUAT TKS WMCRS MUUlt tOU CAH Uflt 1W8E WraKKS TO QUICXLy 
LOCATK CAKSn XKrOWMATIOM riUO IN TM COUKSSLOJI*S OmCX OA MEDIA 



pcrpiiTiQw or nrraiBMT xuMfl i 

2<g5g9» iJmtwsT MEAjo too mjc« king txmioe w»r or w* tii«, tEorus 

NMD HAVE KICH OOTTOOA Wnmr OWCV HKTUnt AUD AcHVITlES Utt ttlO 
AIDING. CANPIMC, KIRIItG, O* Wan OUWOOR tUSUflt ACTIVITIES. ir TW8 
OESCRIIES 'OU. OOtaiDCA A JO* miC3l TAkXS YOU OtfTSIOe tfkKt Oil ALL or 
THE OAT. aWX AS CIVIL EMQXNOAINQ, ACAICULlUKI, COMSTRUCTIOft WOW, OA 



fgCHANICAL IMTCAEST IHOICAISS tOO LXtZ MOAiUNC WITH NAOilMS AHO TOOLS, 
PEMtAPS lOILDMIC OA RKPAXAJiiC SOMKTHIK. KAWJ<C CLOTHES OR C0OIU4C. 
nSOlANICS. CAAPtNTCAS, DBNTAL AsSISTAM^ AlB ENClMniB USUALLT HAVE HXO* 
MEOtANICAL IMTEKEaTS. 

CCHPytATlOWAL IimUCST SHOWS you UXS lU WOAX Nim NUtVEAS AND FAOAABLT 
tNJOy NAIM GAMES ANO PUtZLES. HIGM IlTTEttST IH THIS AAEA SUCQCSTS YOU 

Miorr UKs sxxx jots as BoomrspKA, accouhtamt, bank TtujeR, oa cohputoa 

OPCAATOX. ^ 

SCIBrririC INTBRCST MUMS WAT tM Lxn TO Stf>VE P«06U|« OA 0I8CX7VEJI 
NOW 1MIMCS AAE HACC Mt WOVE. tOO KAY X»JOY STUOYtNQ BlOUiOt, CXEHISTlKy, 
OA EAAm SCXEMCS, OR UOnUMS <M tXrWHOnH, bOCrOW. NUASCS. RADIO/TV 
RIPAXmAtl, PILOTS AMD rORCSTBRS USUALLY MAVl HX» SCIEMTITXC INTCRESTS. 

PEfctUAStVr XimnST means 1«AT you Lia to MEXT and deal WIYH PEOPLE 
AND 10 PRDN3TS PROJECTS OA SELL IHXNGS. YOU MV OUOY STUOtMT OOVEAM> 
mn, SPEECH AKO DBSATE OR JUST 'TALUMC TO PfQI^. MOST ACTORS, HCOCU 
SAUSPEOVLB, WRITERS AMD NAMU^Rtf MAVS KIW POSUAflVB INTSHEaTS, 

AyrisTic , imsREST neams you un to do csxativi wosx miih your hams, it 

IS USOALU WORK T«AT HAS "EtE APPSAf INVOLVDIG ATTRACTS VB USICM,^ COLOR. 
AND KATEUAU. PXIMTBRS. ARQUIVCTS, DcSIOtCRS, ISAvnCIAHS AMD ADVER- 
TISING ARTISTS ALL DO "AimSTIC" HOMC. 

MTEAARY XX7TUST SH0M3 TIUT YOU Un TO WAO Aj« HAY WJOt CRXATXVI 
WRITING. YOU PROBA»LY UXE ENCUSN, HISTORY OR JOURNAUSM AMD ENJOY 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES AND SIORZES OA KTVEta. "LinRARy* JOU XMClUDE REPORT- 
ERS. EDITORS, LIIRARIAMS, tCACSaSS AND HXSTORXAMI, 

>*atCAL INTEREST SMOMB YOU UKE USTWlNC TO CCMCEWn, PUYIWG MUSIC, 
OA SOtGIMS. MUSIC TEAOtSRS, MUSICIANS. AND DMCCRS USUALLY HAVE HIGH 
MUSICAL IHTERZST8. 

SOCIAL StRVICE IKTXREST IMDICATIS THAT YOU LUCE BKtPJMC PEOPLE, PERHAPS 
WORKING Wm THOSE MHO ARE SICX, OR OISCOURAG^, AMD THOSE WHO WtUIT TO 
LEARN. LMTYERS, TEACXXRtf, KEAL» SMWICS WOUCXitf, PSYCHOLOGISTS. AMD 
RECREATION WORKERS USUALLY SAVE HlOt SCCXAL SEAVICE IMTEREStS. 

ff fftlC^ INTEREST HEARS YOU LIKE *On THAT REQUIRES pffClBIOM AMD 
ACCUAACY. JOSS SUCH AS SSCRSTARY. SOOREEEF EA . CMNTAL ASSISTAMT. KET- 
PtRfO) OTEAATOa. orTICS MACHINE SERVICBMAM AMD COURT RXPORTSR ARE POUND 
IN THIS ZHTERB8T ABBA. 

OCCUPATIONS 
PKLATEO 90 OUTDOOtI IHTSREST 



QCcorAnoH 


DOT 


OOCUFATIOM 


SS£ 


AKNOSPACS BMSimRS 


003 


GLAIIERS 


MS 


ACRlCULIURAL EMCIREER9 


013 


GUARDS. WATOOSM 


312 


AIRLZW PILOTS 


196 


KBUCOPTKN PILOTS 


lf6 


AIRPUU« CBDUO 8ZRVICZMSN 


913 


HIGHWAY BMGIMBERS 


005 


AXIVtAME nCHAMICS 


621 


HORTICULTURISTS 


406 


AmuUNCE DRIVERS 


913 


LAMDSCAPB AROIlTECTS 


019 


AMIHAL KEEPERS 


356 - ' 


UTKXHS 


843 


AMTHROPOLOGZSTS 


OSS 


LlMBMm 


822 


AMCKABOLOGISTS 


0» 


LOCAL BUS ORIVBRS 


913 


ASNBD rORCIS 


378 


LOCAL TRUOt DRIVERS 


9C0 


ASaxSTOS INSULATING MORXERS 


863 


tONC OISTAMCE TRUCK » BUS 


903 


ATMUTXC COAOXS 


099 


ORXVSRS 




•OXLERHAKXRS 


80S 


XOMG8H0RB)ffM & STEVEDORES 


911 


BOOK EDITORS 


1J3 


UMBERMEN 


940 


R0TAMIST8 


041 


HAH. OUtAIERS 


333 


RRIOOAYERS 


861 


fORCHAWr KARXNB OmCZRS 


197 


•UILDIHG COMTRRCrCRS 


IS3 


MERQlAMT SEAtOat 


911 


CABU 8PUCERS 


829 


METAL HZNXlia WORKERS 


010 


CARPPnERS 


860 


MIMING 0GINEERS 


010 


CATTLEMEN 


4>1 


MUSEUM MORKRRS 


103 


CEMEMT MAMUrACSDRINC WORKERS 


S70 


NURSeRMBN » LAMCSCATBRS 


40« 


CCIVWr MASONS 


844 


OOANOCHRPHERS 


□24 


dVXL ENCIMEERS 


DOS 


OCEAMOCIBPHIC TEQlNICIAMS 


1-99 


OOtMAClAL » INDUSTRIAL 




OPCRATIMC EMCIRSSRS 


aS9 


PHOTOCRAPHBRS 


143 


operaomg railroad norxers 


910 


OOHSTRUCnOH LUORERS 


86- 


PARK RAMCXRS 


.169 


OOOPKRATIVB EXTENSION SBRVKX 


09« 


PEST CQtfTRDL OPERATORS 


389 


MORXIRS 




PETROLEUM CMCINEERS 


010 


CROP SCIEMTISTS 


040 


PETROLKUM EXPLORATIOM » 




CUSTOMS HOncSRS 


IBS 


PROOUCTIOM WORKERS 


Oil 


DAIRY rARWRS 


411 


PHYSICAL EDUCATIGM TBACHSRS 


099 


DBUVRRY ROUTE SALESMEN 


393 


PLUMBSAS K PIPEPirrSRS 


863 


01 VERB 


439 


PQUCB 


37S 


DUVINC INSTRUCTORS 


099 


POUCCWOMXM 


37S 


ELBMirrARy scnooi. teachers 


093 


PooLTmyscN 


413 


PARM igUIPtCMT QKASSRS 


377 


POWER TRUCK OPERATORS 


892 


PARN tASORBRS 


421 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPKBRS 


143 


r*X AGENTS 


375 


PROnSSIONAL ATHLETES 


IS 3 


PStCRAL OOVSRMmNT ZRSPECTORS 


168 


PUBLIC UTIUTY WORKERS 


9S9 


« BXANINBRS 




RADIO-TV SERVICE TECHNICIANS 


730 


FIRE PIGHTSR8 


373 


RAILROAD BRAXIMEN 


910 


PXSKERMBN 


491 


RAILROAD FREIGHT OOMDUCTORS 


198 


rUCMT CMCIHEERS 


621 


RAILROAD TRACK WORKERS 


869 


PLORlBTS 


142 


REAL E6TATE APPRAISERS 


3 SO 


POIKSTERS 


040 


RCCREATION NORXERS 


187 


PORSST TECmiCIAMS 


441 


REpORnRS 


132 


TM PARMER8 


419 


ROOTERS 


604 


CARSeNERS ft GROURDS KEEPERS 


407 


SAFSTY ENGINEERS 


012 


CSOCRAPHERS 


0S9 


SERVICE STATION HORXEAS 


915 


aOLOQZSTS 


034 


SHIPBUILDERS 


807 


CaOPHYSX CISTS 


034 


SOIL SCTEWnSTS 


040 






STATE TRArriC OfPICERS (MwAy 


375 







RSUTBD to OUl , 


TREST 


OCCUPATION 




8TR0CTURAI. IRON WOW J... 


009 


SURVrToRS 


018 


TAXICAB DRIVERS 


913 


TELEFKOMX INSTALLERS 


822 


TRR ExreRTB 


040 


vmiUNAiaAiis 


073 


WCLDCRS 


aio 


WILOUPK KANAORS 


040 


aOOLOGISTS 


041 



PCCUpATXQitf 



OCCUPATIONS 

KBIATEO TO KECHAMICAL INTSRSST 

gX^gATjLOM 

AEROSfACe SNGINEERS 
AEPOSPACK INDUSTRIES KANU- 

rACTUIUNC WORKERS 
ABfOSPACK TECWiCIAfB 
ACrI CULTURAL EMCINESRS 
AIR OOMOinoNlliG 6 RBnaCSRATIOIt 



AIR COKDXnOMlMG nCHMICXANS 

AIKLIHE PILOTS 

AIMPLAMS CJOUm SBRVZOENDI 

AUtfLAMX MtC31AMlCS 

AIM TXAfTIC OOtmOLLBRS 

AUMINUH INDUSTRY NOMOCRS 

AHSUIAMCS DRIVCW 

AHBSIWnSTS 

AI>»lt1KI9IT House JAMITOIB' i. 
AI>MTKK}rr HQUSS MUUGIRS 
APFAJdtL PATTBRNKAKEftS 
APPREMTXCXS 
ARCKlTtCTS 

arhed founts 

ASPEST05 6 IMSUUTIMC NOIOaCRS 
ASSCMLCHS XN THE CLKCTHOMICS 
XHDUSttia 

ATONIC BKCacr teOlKXCXANS 
AUIQHATIC VWDIMO MOURNM 
AUTOHOttlLS BOOT Wf/anVM 
AUTOMOftXiS HMWTwmnaMC WONaiO 
AUTOHOeiU SALCSWM 
AUtCKOTXVC HECHAMICS 
AUTOHOTXVS PARTS ftAUSNKM 
BAICERS 
SUUXSHXIHS 
MIUCRHAXXRS 



806 
621 
013 

007 

637 
196 
912 
621 
193 
SOI 
913 
070 

3ei 

320 
781 

001 
378 
063 
720 

021 
OlS 
292 
807 
806 
280 
620 
209 
526 
610 
BOS 



QCCUyA.T^OII 

BOOOIMCCRS 
BOOK EDITORS 

SQWUNC HACHIta MSOUMICS 

SMQCUyXRS 

BROADCAST TBCHMICIAMS 

8UXLOIHG CONTRACTORS 

BUXLOtWC SBRVICt HORXEKS 

BUTCHERS 

OtflKKTHAlOBRS 

CABLE SPUCEBS 

CARPEfrrCRS 

camn HANurAcruRiNC norxbrs 

CStOMT MASONS 

CERAMIC SMCmCRS 

aOMlCAL eMCIRBERS 

CIVIL BltClRCSRS 

OXAHXMC 6 DYEING WORKERS 

COIN VENDING KACHIKE KBOfAMlCS 

CQHNEBCXMC. 6 INDUSTRIAL 

PHOTOGRAPKBRS 
CQMPOOITOBS FRXhTXHG 

PRBSStCN. 
ComrCrXOllABty INDUSTRY WORKIRS 
CQMSTRUCTXOH^LABOtlERS 

COOKS ^AND^cnrs 

OOOPSSUHTXVBrSmHSIOM SERVICE 



CRCa-.^SaEHTISTS 
CUStOnTTAXLORS « DRBSSMAKIRS 
DAIKriFARKBRS 
DAXBSriNDUSTRV WORKERS 
DAIVTECHNOLOCISTS 
DAmOQfl TECXNICXAMS 
DATA'-PMOCBSSXHC KAOUKB 

OPERATORS 
DATA<-»MXE88INS MACHINE 

fiBEVICEMBN 
tmmCU HYGIBNISTS 

nrnu.;LABORAToirr tvokmicians 

DQRZSTS 
DIESEL: HBCHANICS 
DXVBRS 
DRAFTSMEN 

DRAPERY SEAMSTRESSES 

DUPUCATIMQ MACHINE OPERATORS 

BLECnUCAL ENCIMEERS 

EUCTRXCAL REP AX WON 

ELECnUCXAMS 

ELECTKMICS BHOXHEERS 

ELECTBQNIC TBCHNICIAMS 

EtECTBOPLARRS 

SLBKENTARy SOtOOL TBACHKRS 



643 

132 
829 
861 
194 
182 
381 
316 
660 
B29 
860 
S70 
844 
006 
008 
OOS 
362 
639 
143 

6S1 

973 

S29 

06 

313 

096 

040 
7SS 
411 
S29 
040 
976 
213 



078 
712 
072 
62 S 
439 
017 
787 
207 
003 
829 
824 
003 
003 
500 
092 



<yZ'y^\0knm ■■■■ ' 


DOT 
>— . 


FARM BQuxnMrr osaxcrs 


277 


FARM UttOREKt 


421 


FXIM BDlTOldlh 


. 143 


FIN0(RPRZNT WOnXCZANS 


375 


FXRE FXCMTEBS 


373 


FXRE PNOTBCTION XMGINEERS 


012 


FIEKBRiaif 


431 




621 


riiOOlt OOVERXNC XN8TALLBRS 


864 


POOD 8T0NB MOfSERS 


290 


TOOO TCQlNOLOCXStS 


022 


FOREfVM 


183 


POIQtST TEOOtlClANS 


441 


PUR XNOOSTlor NDRXBRS 


783 


QAR0BNER9 C GNOOMDS KIKPeBS 


407 i 


GSObOOXATS 


024 ' • 


GtfOmSlCZSTS 


024 


CWIIWS"^' 




HKLIOVTER fXUm 


19« 


RXW SCHOOL tEACHEBa 


091 ; 


HXWKAY snolllEBltS 


OOS 


i|0(ac.AFFS.XAItCE SERyXOMEN 


637 


HOnL « NOTBX. WORKERS 


' 243 . 


XNOUSTEXAZ. OUlOVBS 


142 


mOUSTffAli ncIHXEBS 


013 ■. 


XNKAXATIOM nERA9lSTt 


079 


ZMSTIUiavT ERPAXRNBM 


710 "-' 


lEDH C StKBL ifQiOCBBS 


S12 ■ "■ 


JEMELtBS 


700 


KEYPUfCB OftWtOn 


■213 


■ ijrtHW* ■■- 


■■•■■843 


uuMCiar ifOREKNS 


361 • 


lElV CBINOKBS 


673 . V ■ 




822 


ICCAX. PUS DHXVCBS 


913 


LOCAL tRilQC OfUVSRS 


900 


LONG DX8TAHCK TRUCK 6 BUS DRIVER 


903 


UMCSHOREMKM « STBVKOOMU 


. .911 


LUmERlCN 


940 


MWOimSTS 


60O 


MAID* 


, 323 


MUMmiAHCS 


899 


MBATjPJkQCINC WORKKm 


525 


KEQIMIXCia. EMGIMEBBS 


007 








«i 1 




Alt 


VUHJdVte pu^*JV*U 


010 




638 


MXNnic RMcnmcRc 




fww^viA ncutAnicB 








MOWrERBOUS m JXLO INDUSTRY 


519 


MORXJSRS 




OCCUPATZoM 


pot ■ 


MUQJMI ENGXKEERS 


015 


OCCUPATZOMAX* 1HBBAPXST6 


079 


orpxcx machxhe servicemen 


633 


OmST LZlHOGNAPflERS 


971 


OpSRAtXMO EKCXnaRS 


859 


OFERATlNS RAXX4ttA0 WORKERS 


910 


WnCKL HBCMAMZCS 


713 


OpnCXAMB 


713 


ont»acTRiBt9 


079 


PAZNTtRS 6 PAPERHAIRSRS 


840 


PEST QOnnQt. CURATORS 


309 


PBTKXXUN WQIHEBRS 


OlO 


P8TR0UUH KEPLORATXON « 




PNOOUCTtOH N0BXER8 


Oil 


PBTROtEUH REFINKRY WORKERS 


S41 


PUOTOtNCRAVERS 


971 


PHOTOGRAPfilC LABORATORY 




TEQUtlClMS 


976 


fHYSICAl* THERAPISTS 


079 


PHYSICISTS 


023 


PRYEICE' IVCtfNICIANS 


023 - ■ 


PIANO IVKSRS 


730 


PLASmSRS 


842 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY WORKERS 


7S4 


PlOWEbS 6 PIPBFITTER8 


862 


POMKIl TRUCE OPERATORS 


892 


PRESS PnoTOSRAPHERS 


143 


PUBUC UTXLITY WOREERS 


959 


RAOIOLOCIC TXCKMOLOGISTS 


078 


RADIOLOGISTS 


070 


RADIO-TV EKRVICB TECHNICIANS 


720 


RAILROAD BRAKEMBN 


910 


RAILROAD rREIOlT CONDUCTORS 


198 


RAILROAD TRACK WORKERS 


869 


RBTRIGERATIOH « AIR-CONDITIONING 


637 


MEOIAMICS 




RETAIL SAX'tePBOpLE 


260 


ROO 6 OIXXN MEN 


018 


ROOFERS 


804 



sAnnr sngihbers 

SANITARY ENGINEERS 
SAMtILL WOnOCRS 
SERVICE STATION WORKERS 
SHEET METAL WORKERS 
SHIPBOILCKRS 
SHIPPING OfRXS 
SHO& REPAXnKKN 
SHORT OROeR COOKS 
SOFT ORIKK INDUSTRY WORKERS 
STATIOKARY ENGINEERS 
STRUCTURAIi CIA« PRODUCTS 
HANUTACTURIHG WORKERS 
STBUCIUKAL IRON WORKERS 



012 
OOS 
667 
915 
804 
807 
222 
36S 
314 
S20 
950 
779 



214 



TED to MKCUMixaa. itrrcRCST 



RgLATED TO SCIBMTIPIC XHTERtST 



FSLATBD W PBgSUASXVe JKT^Rf^T 



SSSL 


DOT 


OCCUPATI ON 


IHG >»CHIME OPERATORS 


213 


TAPE U8RARIANS 






TECHNICAL WRITERS 


llE ' XNPUS Try framemen 


822 


TRAFPIC ENGINEERS 


(lie XN5TMX£RS 


822 




C OPERATORS 


203 










DAE ' fv*^I<RS 


601 






019 


RELATED TO SCIENTIFIC INTEREST 




780 




SE WOBIXRS 


922 




SJPAIRMEH 


715 






810 


AEROSPACE ENGINEERS 






AGRXCULWRAL ENGINEERS 


OCCUPATXOHS 




AIR-CONPITIOHIHG * FEFRXGERATION 



XD TO COHPUTATXOHAI. XNT6REST 



32M 
^ANTS 

?XNG CUiWS 

:es 

.TURAL EHGXNEER5 

lOXTXONIHG & REFHZGERATION 

JXKEERS 

: DISPATCHERS 

! PlUffS 

: TRAPTiC AGENTS S. CLERKS 

KFTtC OoMTftOLLERS 

5CTS 

PORCES 

3HERS 

EHERCV TBCBNXCXANS 
FFICERS 

NX SIS 
DXTORS 
BPEPS 

EPING MACHINE OPERATORS 
MG CCMTbAcTORS 

ATWG MACHXNE OPERATORS 
RS 

IPO PUBLIC ACCOUNTAOTS 

AL ENGINEERS 

TS 

AHAGCPS 
UHHEPS 



' HANACBRS 
Cie«TlST& 
TBOINOLOCXSTS 

•KOCSSSIMG MACHINE OPERATORS 
ROCeSSlHC MACHINE 



160 
219 
020 
013 
007 

912 
196 
912 
193 
001 
378 
021 
015 
186 
212 
041 
132 
210 
215 
182 
162 
216 
211 
160 
008 
022 
188 
199 
005 
168 
040 
040 
213 
828 



ENGINEERS 
AIR-CONDITIOHIHG TECHNICIANS 
AIRI^NE DISPATCHERS 
AIRI^NE PILOTS 
AIRPLANE MECWANICS 
ANESTHETISTS 
ANWROPOLOGlSTS 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
ARMED FORCES 
ASTRCMOKERS 

ATCMIC 5NERGX TECHNICIANS 

AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 

8I0CHEMIST3 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENTISTS 

BOOK EDITORS 

BOTANISTS 

BROADCAST TECHNICIANS 

CATTLEMEN 

CHEMICAL ENCINESFS 

CHEMISTS 

CHIROPRACTORS 

ClVt MANAGBBS 

CITV PLANNERS 

CIVIL BNGINBERS 

COHMBRCIAL t IWDOSTRIAL 

PHOTOC.'-aPHERS 
COOPERATIVE ExT&fSXOH SERVICE 

WORKERS 
CRIMINOLOGISTS 
CROP SCXEHTXSTS 
DAIRY FARMERS 
DAIRY INDUSTRY WORKERS 
DAIRY TECHNOLOGISTS 
DATA-PSOCESSIWG MACHINE OPERATORS 
DATA-PRDCESSIMG MACHINE 

SERVICEMEN 
DENTAL ASSISTAHTS 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
DENTAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 



223 
139 
019 



.002 
013 
007 

637 
912 
196 
621 
070 
055 
055 
378 
021 
015 
620 
041 
041 
132 
041 
194 
413 
008 
022 
079 
188 
199 
005 
143 



054 
040 
411 
529 
040 
213 
828 

079 
078 
712 



OCOUrAtlOM 

NUCLEAR ENGINEERS 

HURSERarMKM * LANDS CAPERS 

NURSE'S AIDES 

OCOJPATIOWAL THERAPISTS 

OCEAHOCRAPHERS 

OCEANOGRAPHXC TECHNICIANS 

OPHTHALMOLOGISTS 

OPTICAL MECHANICS 

OPTICIANS 

OPTOMSTRISTS 

ORDBRLZeS 

PATHOLOGISTS 

PATTBRttMAKERS 

PEST OONTRDL OPERATORS 

PETROLEUM ENGINEERS 

PHARMACISTS 

PHARMACOLOGISTS 

PHOTOENG PAVERS 

PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 

PUTSldAHS 

PHYSICISTS 

PHYSICS TECHNICIAHS 

PLUMBEHS S PIPEFITTERS 

PROBATION t PAROLE WORKERS 

PROGRAKKERS 

PSYCWIATRIC SOCIAL HOnKERS 

PSYC3IIATRIST6 

PSYC»OLOGXSTS 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 

PUBUC UBRARIANS 

PUBLIC UTILITY 1«0RKERS 

MUOLOGIC TEOOIOLOCISTS 

RADIOLOGISTS 

RADIO OPERATORS 

RADIO-TV SERVICE TECKNldAKS 

REGISTERED NURSES 

REPORTERS 

RETAIL SALESPEOPLE 
SAFETY BNGXHEBRS 
SAHITMOr ENGINEERS 
SCIENCE WRITERS 
SOIL SCIENTISTS 
SPECIAL LIfiRARXAKS 
SPEECH & HEARING CLiHICXANS 
SURGEONS 

SYST&e ANALYSTS 

SY8T»S BHGIKEERS 

TEACHERS OF BXCBPTlOllAL CHILDREN 

TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATORS 

TECHHICAL WRITERS 

TOOL & DIE MAKERS 

TRAFFIC IMGXNEERS 



DOT OCCUPATICN 

015 DISPLAY WORKERS 

406 DRIVING INSTRUCTORS 

355 ELEMENTARY SCHCX)L TEACHERS 

079 BMPLOYNEMT SERVICE INTERVIEWERS 

024 EXBCUTIVBS 

199 EXPORT AND IMPORT WORKERS 

070 FARM EQUIPMEMT DEALERS 

713 FASHION DESIGNERS 

299 FILM EDITORS 

079 FLORISTS 

355 FOOD STORE CHECKERS 

070 rOOO STORE WORKERS 

693 FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 

389 FOREIGN SERVICE WORKERS 

010 FOREMEN 

074 FREE-LANCE WRITERS 

041 GENERAL MERCSIANDXSE SALESCLERXS 

971 GUARDS, WATOIKEN 

079 HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

070 HOKE APPLIANCE SERVICEMEN 

023 HOME ECONOMISTS 

023 HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 

862 HOTEL & MOTEL WORKERS 

195 HOTEL MANAGERS 

020 HOUSE<-TO>KOUSB SALESPEOPLE 

195 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

070 INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC TEACHERS 

045 INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 

075 INSURAMCB AGENTS 

075 INTERIOR DESIGNERS * DECORAtX)RS 

100 INTERNAL REVENUE AGENTS 

959 JUDGES 

078 KIN%RCARTBH C HUrSERY ScHOOL 
070 TEACHERS 

379 LAWYERS 

720 LITERARY ACWTS 

075 MAGAZINE EDITORIAL NORXERS 

132 MODEIf 

260 MUSICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIRMEN 

012 VEHS CAMERAKEH 

005 NEWSPAPER EDITORS 

139 OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 

040 OFFICX HACHXNC SERVICEMEN 

100 OPTIClAHS ^ 

079 ORCHESTRA OOtlDOCTORS 
070 PERFORMING KUSICIANS 
012 PERSONNEL VORKBRS 

003 PHYSICAL EOOCATION TEAC»£RS 

094 mSICAX. THERAPISTS 

017 FIAYWRXGHTS 

119 POLICE 

601 POLXCEWOKEN 

019 POLITICAL HORKSRS 



POT 

298 
099 
092 
045 
189 
184 
277 
142 
143 
142 
290 
290 
132 
188 
183 
130 
260 
372 
091 
637 
096 
187 
242 
163 
289 
012 
152 
241 
250 
142 
188 
111 
092 

110 
191 
132 

297 , 

730 

143 

132 

079 

633 

299 

152 

152 

166 

099 

079 

131 

375 

375 

165 



tMEN 
USTS 

UCAL ENGXMEERS 
K3MIC TEOOflClANS 
PIVES 

t MiO IMPORT NORXERS 

aana 

PROTECTION ENGINEERS 
r ENGINEERS 
CQVZRINS INSTALLERS 
STORE WORKERS 
tECHNOLOGlSTS 
al SERVICE WORKERS 



8ISTS 

IfSICISTS 

3PTER PILOTS 

AY 0)GINE£RS 

CAL: ADMINISTRATORS 

TRIAL ENGINEERS 

UKEHT REPAIRMEN 

HHCE A&IOSTERS 

wiCE AGEHTS 

AKCE CLERKS 

AUCE UNDERWRITERS 

nal: REVisnjE agents 

MATICXANS 

MXCAL ENGINEERS 

AL fOSCQRD LIBRARIANS 

LURGtCAL EHGIHEERS 

OROLOGISTS 

C ENGINEERS 

AR ENGINEERS 

OG RAPHE RS 

E CLERKS 

ETHXSTS 

ILEUM ENGINEERS 

CISTS 

CSTECJOIICIAMS 
*MMERS 

C HEALTH SANITARIANS 
lASING AGENTS 
(-TV TIME SALESMAN 
ESTATE AGENTS 
kURAHT MANAGERS 
!!ARy BMQXNEERS 
UTIES SALESMEN 
! i^ETAL WORKERS 
lUILDERS 

desickers 
scientists 
;al librarians 

!YORS 



Dgr 

017 
050 
003 
003 
189 
184 
37S 
012 
621 
864 
290 
022 
188 
DS9 
024 
024 
196 
005 
187 
012 
710 
341 
250 
209 
169 
188 
020 
007 
100 
Oil 
025 
010 
015 
024 
209 
079 
010 
023 
023 
020 
079 
162 
253 
250 
187 
005 
251 
804 
B07 
014 
040 
100 
018 



OCCUPATION, 

DENTISTS 

MTECTIVES 

DIETITIANS 

DRAFTSMEN 

ECONOMISTS^ 

EKG (alactrocardlo^rafi) TECH. 
ELECTRICAL ENGIMEERS 
ELECTRICIANS 
ELECTRONICS ENGIMEERS 
ELECTRONIC TEOflllCXANS 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
FBI ACENTS 

FINGERPRINT TECMMICIAHS 
FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS 
FLIGHT ENGINEERS 
FLORISTS 

FOOD FREEZING ' CANNING WORKERS 
FOOD TBOINOLOGISTS 
FORESTERS 
FOREST TECHNICIANS 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 6 EHBALMEPS 
GARDENERS £ GROUNDS KEEPERS 
GEOGRAPHERS 
GEOLOGISTS 
GEOPHYSICISTS 
HEUCOPTER PILOTS 
HIGHWAY EWGINEERS 
HOME APPLIANCE SERVICEMEN 
KKE ECONOMISTS 
HORTICULTURISTS 
HOSPITAL ATTENDANTS 
INHALATION THERAPISTS 
INSTRUMENT REPAIRMEN 
IRON S, STEEL WORKERS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSES 
MACHINISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 
MEDICAL ILLUSTRATORS 
MEDICAL LABORATORY ASSISTANCE 
MEDICAL LIBRARIANS 
MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIANS 
MEDICAL RESEARCHERS 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
METEOROLOGISTS 
MICROBIOLOGISTS 
MINING ENGINEERS 
MUSEUM WORKERS 
NCff^RROUS METALS INDUSTRY 
WORKERS 



072 
376 
077 
017 

050 
078 
003 
824 
003 
003 
04S 
375 
375 
012 
621 
142 
529 
022 
040 
441 
338 
407 
059 
024 
024 
196 
005 
637 
096 
406 
079 
079 
710 
512 
019 
079 
600 
020 
007 
079 
141 
078 
100 
100 
070 
195 
078 
Oil 
025 
041 
010 
102 
519 



OCCUPATION £5£ 

TRANSXATORS 6 INTERPRETERS 137 
TREE EXPERTS 

VETERXHAPIAHS 073 

NELIWRS 810 

WILDLIFE MANAGERS 040 

SOOLOCISTS 041 



OCCUPATIONS 



RELATED TO PERSUASIVE INTEREST 



ACTORS & ACTRESSES 

ADVERTISIHG ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 

ADVERTISING COPYWRITERS 

ADVERTISING WORKERS 

AIRLINE STEWAROHESSES 

AIRLIMS TRAFFIC AGBTtS ft CLERKS 

AIRPORT MANAGERS 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 

APARTMENT HOUSE MANAGERS 

ARMED FORCES 

ATHLETIC COAOIES 

AUIQHRTIC VENDING ROOTEMB* 

AUTOMOBILE SALESMEN 

AUTOMOriVB. PARTS SALESMtW 

BAHli lEADERS 

BANK OFFICERS 

BARTENDERS 

BEAUTY OPERATORS 

BOOK EDITORS 

BOOKSHOP & BOOKSTORE CLERKS 

BUTCHERS 

BUYERS 

CARTOONISTS 

CASHIERS 

CATERERS 

CITY MANAGERS 

CITY PLANNERS 

CLERGYMEN 

COLLEGE TEACHERS 

COMPARISON SHOPPERS 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 

WORKERS 
CREDIT COLLECTORS 
CREDIT MANAGERS 
CREDIT WORKERS 
CUSTOMS WORKERS 
CUSTOM TAILORS 6 DRESSMAKERS 
DELIVERY ROUTE SALESMEN 
DEMONSTRATORS 

DBPARrtKEHT STORE SALESPEOPLE 

DETECTIVES 

DISC JOCKEYS 



ISO 
164 
132 
141 
352 
912 
184 
193 
320 
378 
099 
292 
280 
289 
152 
186 
312 
332 
132 
289 
316 
162 
144 
211 
187 
188 
199 
120 
090 
296 
096 

240 
168 
204 

188 
785 
292 
297 
260 
376 
159 



OCCUPATION 

PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PRESS PHOTOCRAHIERS 

PRIVATE SWlTCSttOARD OPERATORS 

PROBATION « PAROLE WORKERS 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 

PSYOIIATRISTS 

PUBLIC: HEALTH NORSES 

PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKERS 

PUROUSmG AOBNTS 

RADIO fi T«X«V1SIQN ANNOUNCERS 

RADIO-TV SERVICEMEN 

RADIO>TV TIKE SALESMEN 

RAILROAD PASSmCER CONDUCTORS 

REAL ESTATE AGENTS 

RECSPTI(»aSTS 

RECREATION WORKERS 

REHABILITATION COUNSELORS 

RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 



RESTAURANT MAHaGBRS 
RETAIL CLOrXHUW SALESPEOPLE 
RFTAIL SAUSPEOPLE 
SAFETY ENQIKEBRS 
SALESHW-^MANUFAClURERS * 

WHOLESALERS 
SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
SCHOOL SUPERD}TEMDBMTS 
SCRIPTWRITERS 

SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 

UTILITIES 
SERVICE STATION WORKERS 
SHOE SALESMEN 
SIGHTSEEING GUIDES 
SINGERS 

SMALL BUSINESS OWNERS 
SOCIAL WORKERS 
TEACHERS OF EXCEPTION 

CHILOREM 
TELEPHONE INSTALLERS 
TELEPHONE . OPERATORS 
TRAFFIC ENGXMS8RS 
TRAFFIC HANAGERS 
TRANSXATO^'t INTERPRETERS 
TRAVEL AGENCY WORKERS 
UNION BUSINESS AGQITS 
WAITERS WAITRESSES 



DOT 

143 
143 

235 
195 
195 
070 
07S 
165 
162 
159 
720 
253 
198 
250 
237 
187 
045 
120 
132 
187 
263 
260 
012 
260 

045 
091 
001 
131 
249 

915 
263 
353 
IS 2 
160 
195 
094 

822 
235 
019 
184 
137 
237 
187 
311 



215 



erIc 



OCCUPATIONS 
REIATED TO ARTISTIC IHTSiOCST 



OCCUPATION DOT 

ACTORS AHO ACTRESSES ^50 

ADVERTISING WORKERS ^41 

ARCHAEOUDGISTS 055 

ARCHITECTS 001 

ABHED FORCES 37S 

ART H^AOHERS 149 

BAKERS 526 

BAU.ROOH DANCE TBACHERS 151 

BARBERS 330 

BEAUTY OPERATORS 332 

BOOaiNDERS 64 3 

BOOK EDITORS 132 

BUYERS 162 

CARTOGRAPHERS 017 

CARTOONISTS 1*4 

cm PLANNERS 199 

CLEANING £ DYEING WORKERS 362 

COLLEGE TEACHERS 090 

COMMERCIAL t INDUSTRIAL 1<3 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

CC/MMERClAL ARTISTS "1 
a>HPOSIT0RS 6 PRINTING PRESSMEN 651 

COOirs 6 CH£PS 313 

CUSTOM TAILORS & DRESSMAKERS 785 

DANCERS 151 

DISPLAY WORKERS 298 

- DRAFTSMEN 017 

DRAPERY SEAMSTRESSES 787 

ELEMENTARY SOIOOL TEACHERS 092 

rASHIt3H DESIGNERS 142 

riU4 EDITORS 14 3 

ri>00ft COVERING INSTALLERS 864 

PtX)RISTS 142 

PUR INDUSTRY WORKERS 703 

PUFNIWRE DESIGNERS 142 

GARDENERS & GROONDS KEEPERS 407 

GEOGRAPHERS 059 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 091 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 142 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS & DECORATORS 142 

JEWELERS 700 

KINDERGARTEN S NURSERY SCHOOL 092 
TEACHERS 

LANDSCAPE AROllTECTS 019 

HAKEUP ARTISTS 333 

HEDICAI. ILLUSTRATORS 141 

MODELS 297 
961 

MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS S 159 
DIRECTORS 

MUSEUM WORKERS 102 

NEWS CAMERAMEN 1h)3 

NURSERYMEN £ ZANDSCAPeRS 406 



OCCUPATIONS 
RELATED TO LITERARY INTEREST 



OCCUPATION DOT 

LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 249 

LITERARY AGENTS 191 

MAGAZINE EDITORIAL WORKERS 132 

MEDICAL LIBRARIANS 100 

MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS & 159 
DIRECTORS 

MUSEUM WORKERS 102 

NEWS CAMERAMEN 14 3 

NEWSPAPER EDITORS 132 

FlAYWRlQHTS 131 

PROOFREADERS 651 

PUBLIC UBRARIANS 100 

PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKERS 165 

RADIO 6 TELEVISION ANNOUNCERS 159 

RADlO-TV TIME SAlfSHOJ 253 

REUGlOOS VOCATIONS 120 

REPORTERS 132 

RETML SALESPEOPLE 260 

SCENE DESIGNERS 142 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 091 

SCIENCE WRITERS 139 

SCRIPTWRITERS 131 

SECRETARIES 6 STENOGRAPHERS 201 

SHORTHAND REPORTERS 202 

SPECIAL LIBRARIANS 100 

TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL 094 
CHILDREN 

TEQJNlCAL VRIT&RS 139 

TlTUfi EXAMINERS 119 

TRANSLATORS S INTERPRETERS 137 

OCCUPATIONS 
RElATED TO MUSICAL INTEREST 

yCUPATlON DOT 

ADVERTISING WORKERS 139 

ARMED FORCES 378 

BAND LEADERS 152 

BOOK EDITORS 133 

BROADCAST TECHNICIANS 194 

COLLEGE TEACHERS 090 

COMPOSERS 152 

DANCERS 151 

DISC JOCKEYS 159 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 092 

PIU4 EDITORS 143 

PINE ARTS many 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 091 

INSTRUHENTAL MUSIC TEACHERS 153 

KINDERGARTEN 6 NURSERY SCHOOL 092 

TEACHERS 397 

MUSIC STORE CLERKS 152 



OCCUPATIONS 



RELATED TO SOCIAL SERVICE INTEREST 



OCCUPATION 


DOT 


ELBHQiTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


092 


bkploykeht Service intbrvcewbrs 


045 


FBI AGENTS ■ 


375 


FOREIGN SERVICE WORKERS 


188 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS * EMBALHERS 


338 


GUARDS t WATCHMEN 


372 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


091 


HISTORIANS 




HOME ECQNCMISTS 


096 


HOSPITAL AOHINISTRATORS 


187 






HOTEL 6 MOTEL WORKERS 


242 


HC/TEL MANAGE l€ 


163 




166 


Workers 




INDUSTRIAL HYGIEHISTS 


079 


INHALATION THERAPISTS 


079 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC TEACHERS 


152 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 


241 


INSURANGB AGENTS 


250 


Interior designers & decorators 


142 


jucges 


111 


KINDERGART01 6 NURSERY SCHOOL 


092 


TEACHERS 






110 


LEGAL SECRETARIES 


201 


LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSES 


079 


MAIL CARKIERS 


233 


MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 


079 


NEDICAX' lABORATORY ASSISTANTS 


078 


HEDICAXa LIBRARIANS 


100 


MEOICAX' RECORD LIBRARIAN? 


100 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WQRXIERS 


195 


MEDCAL TECHNOt/OGlSTS 


078 


HI CR06I OLOGIS TS 


041 


H(X)KI£ 


297 


NURSE'S AIDES 


355 




079 


no ti<m k T jinT /m T e iMi 
Urn loAi'tl^U.AJla £9 


070 




079 


ORDERLIES 


355 


PATHOLOGISTS 


070 


PSAOE CORPS WORKERS 


166 


PERSONNEL WORKERS 


166 


PHARMACISTS 


074 


PHARMACOLOGISTS 


041 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


099 


PHYSICAL tUBRAPIS^S 


07S 


PHYSICIANS 


07C 


POLICE 


375 


POLICEWKSN 


37* 


POLITICAL SCIENnSTS 


051 


POLITICAL WORKERS 


16: 



RELATED TO CLERICAL IHTBREST 





DOT 




212 




132 




210 




215 


CASHIERS 


2 11 ■ 


catAlogers 


249 




160 




100 


TORRES PONOCNCE CURKS 


204 


COURT RBPORTEItf 


202 




240 


CREDIT Workers 


204 


UATA~ r JQAJCiob 1 fK* mUixKE l^CltAiulu 


213 


UOwl Aob 1 OTAnXS 


079 




260 


DUPLICATING MACHINE OPERATORS 


207 


rlLe ufRKS 


206 






FOREIGN SERVICX WORIXRS 


188 






HIGH School teachers 


091 


HORL 6 HOTEL WORKERS 




HOUSE 'TO 'HOUSE 8 AlfS PEOPLE 






241 


XndU minus AvMnIa 


250'^ 








188 


KEYPUNdl operators 


^ ■ 






LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


249 


iUTT ^hVbT9fl*C 
rwuti UUUUfiRa 
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MATT CVBtft/^ Ur\DWtio 
nnXAiAnVi oCHvlUSi V*UKKKn» 


234 


MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 




KBDICAL RECORD LIBRARIANS 


100 


rwACH wbadkwj 


int ■ 


HUpCuVt WUIWEK> , . . < . 




MUSIC STORE CURKS 




0FPIC3S CLERKS - 




0FFIC3S MACHINE SERVICEMEN 


633 


rAlUa rMANVWVlMio 


289 ■ 


rnjUWVUi BEIiA^ERS 


074 




232 


PRIVAlt . SWITCHBOARD Cff>BRATORS . 


235 


PROOtKX CLERKS 


2?0 : 


PROOFREADERS 


651 


RAILROAD PASSOIGeR CONDUCTORS 


19B 


RECEPTIONISTS 


237 


RETAIL SALESPEOPLE 


260 


SECRETARIES S STENOGPAPKERS 


201 


SERVICE RXPRBSKNTATlVeS FOR 


249 


UTILITIES 




SRIPPIMG CLERKS 


222 


SH0R3HAND REPORTERS 


2D2 



079 
651 
840 
971 
143 
143 
153 
100 
132 
14i 
970 
100 
OlS 
094 

017 
780 



OCCUPATION 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 
PAINTERS S PAPERHANGERS 
PHOTOENC RAVERS 
PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES 
PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 
REPORTERS 
SCENE DESIGNERS 
SIGN PAINTERS 
SPECIAL UBRARIANS 
SURVEYORS 

TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATORS 
UPHOLSTERERS 

OCCUPATIONS 



RELATED TO UTErARY INTEREST 

OCCUPATION DOT 

ACTORS & ACTRESSES 150 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 164 

ADVERTISING COPYWRITERS 132 

ADVERTISING WORKERS 141 

ANIHROPOLOGISTS 05S 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS OSS 

ARMED FORCES 378 

BOOK EDITORS 132 

CATALOGERS 249 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS lOO 

CLERGYMEN 120 

COLLEGE ADOflNISTRATORS 090 

COLLEGE TEACHERS 090 

COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 141 

COURT REPORRRS 202 

DISC JOCKEYS 159 

EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS 132 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 092 

FIIX EDITORS 143 

rORElOa OORRESPONOCNTS 132 

FOREIQI 8ERVICX WORKERS 1B8 

FREE'LAMCB WRITERS 130 

HIGH SCHOOL TEAOIERS 091 

HISTORIANS 052 

JUDGES 111 
KINDERGARnM « NURSERY SCHOOL 092 
TEACHERS 

LAWYERS 110 



OCCUPATION par 

ORCHESTRA CONDUCTORS 152 

PERFORMING MUSICIANS 152 

PIANO WNERS 730 

PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 100 

SINGERS 152 

SINGING TEACHERS 152 

SPECIAL LIBRARIANS 100 

TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL 094 ■ 
CHILDREN 



OCCUPATIONS 
RELATED TO SOCIAL SERVICE INTEREST 
OCCUPATION 



ADMITTING CLERKS 
AIRLINE STEWARDESSES 
AMBULANCE DRIVERS 
ANSStUETISTS 
ANTHROP<n/)GISTS 
ARMED FORCES 
ART TEACHERS 
ATHLETIC COACHES 
BANK OFFICERS 
BARBERS 
8ARTENDBRS 

BEMrry operators 

BOOK EDITORS 

BUILDING SERVICE WORKERS 
CASHIER 

caterers 

child-day care workers 
chit^practors 

cm PLANNERS 
CLERGYMEN 

COLLEGE AOHINISTRATORS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 
COCMCS & CHEFS 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 

WORKERS 
CREDIT WORKERS 
CRIMINOLOGISTS 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS 
DENTAL HYGIENlSTS 
CENTAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 
DENTISTS 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALESPEOPLE 

DETECTIVES 

DIETITIANS 

DRIVING IHSTRUCTORS 

DRUGSTORE CLERKS 

ECONOMISTS 



DOT 

237 
352 
913 
070 
055 
37B 
149 
099 
161 
330 
312 
332 
132 
187 
211 
187 
359 
079 
199 
120 
090 
090 
313 
096 

204 
054 

079 
078 
712 
072 
260 
376 
077 
099 
290 
050 



OCCUPATION POT 

POSTAL CLERKS 232 

PROBATION S PAROLE WORKERS 195 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 195 

PSYCHIATRIC TECHNICIANS 355 

PSYCHIATRISTS 070 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 045 

PUBLIC HEALIH NURSES 075 

PUBUC LIBRARIANS lOO 

RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGISTS 078 

RADIOLOGISTS 070 

RECEPTIONISTS 237 

RECREATION WORKERS 187 

REGISTERED NURSES 075 

REHABIUTATION COUNSELORS 045 

RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 120 

RESTAURANT MANAGERS 167 

SAFETY ENGINEERS 012 

SANITARY ENGINEERS 005 

SCHOOL COUNSELORS 045 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 091 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 091 

SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 249 

UTILITIES 

SERVICE STATION WORKERS 915 

SIGHTSEEING GUIDES 353 

SINGING TEACHERS 152 

SOCIAL WORKERS 195 

ICCIOLOGISTS 054 

SPECIAL LIBRARIANS 100 

SPEECH t> HEARING CLINICIANS 079 
TEAOIERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDRENC84 

TELEPHONE OPERATORS 235 

TRANSLATORS 6 INTERPRETERS 137 

TRAVEL AGENCY WORKERS 237 

WAITERS « WAITRESSES 311 



OCCUPATIONS 
RELATED TO CLERICAL INTEREST 

oqcypATiON dot 

ACCOUNTANTS 160 

ACCOUNTING CLERKS 219 

ACTUARIES 020 

ADMITTING CLERKS 237 

ADVERTISING WORKERS 050 
AIRLINE TRAFFIC AGENTS 6 CI^RKS 912 

ARMED FORCES 378 

AUTOHATIC VENDING ROUTEHAN 292 

MITGMOTIVB PARTS SALESMEN 2S9 

SANK OFFICERS 161 



QCCUPjfflOW DOT 

8T0QC CUaiXS 223 

TAPE LtBRAAIANS 223 

TBLBPKOHE OPERATORS 235 

TELETYPE OPERATORS 203 

TRANSLATORS « INTEBPRBRRS 137 

TRAVEL AGENCY WORKERS 237 

TYPIST 203 

WAREHOUSE WORKERS 922 



MATCHING INTERESTS 5 OCCUPATIONS 

.ntify your three highest interest areas above each co{u.n t^^^^^ write in the JOB TITU 
1 the DOT #'s for as many jobs in each area as you would like to expior 

TMTCDccT &RFA 2 INTEREST AREA 3 

INTEREST AREA 1 INTEREST AREA Z 
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Job Comparison 
. Worksheet 
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Job Comparison Worksheet 

Or the following pages you will find a form on which you will be able 
to compare four different jobs. Choose at least one job that »'e<^ui»'es a 
college degree and one that requires completion of vocational or technical 
training. You will need to use a vr.riety of materials in the Center to 
complete the worksheet. The information below will help you in completing 
the following pages. 

JOB TITLE/NATURE OF WORK . List the job title and then briefly describe the 
tasks or type of work done on that job. 

EDucation & Training . List the educational or training requirements for 
entering the job. 

Hig h School Courses . List any high school courses required for the job 
or needed to enter the next level of training for the job. 

Salarv and Fringe Benefits. List the salary or wages usually paid upon 
e&g the jSb! and any f ringe benefits (insurance, etc.) usually given. 

Employment Outlook . Briefly describe the future of this job. Will more 
or fewer workers be required in the next ten years. 

Opportunity for Advancement . List the jobs to which one might a(«vance 
after entering the job or your choice. 

Personal Qualifications . List briefly the personal guaHfJ^^jtlons such as 
physkal R-tze, type of personality or temperment. and special aptitudes 

"-requtred--for~job-su*2eesSv ~ - — . — . — . 

Where Employed/Working Conditions . List the^paii^of^the-cowtTy^in ^ 
most workers in the job are locate cL Oescrlbe briefly some of thexondi^ 
tlons under which you would work. (Safe or hazardous? Noisy or quiet 
surrounding? Seasonal or steady? Night shifts, others). 

Advantages . List the advantages you would have on this job. 

Disadvantages . List the disadvantages to this job. 

Places for training or Education, List the name and locatipn of the in- 
rtUutioSs, and thr SitW cost of educational or training progr.p 
which would prepare you for the job. Try to list at least two for each 
job. 
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JOB TITLE 
NATURE OF THE WORK 


EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING REQUIRED 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
NEEDED AND GRADES IN COURSE 


FRINGE^EftFif '' ^ 












1 


• 
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p ■ 

.OYMENT OUTLOOK 


- — w 

OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
PHYSICAL. SOCIAL. APTlfulE 


WORKING CQIfDITIONS 












• 
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ADVANT/ISES 



DISADVANTAGES 



NAME CIJYOTTE LENBTH • COST 
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My Career Exploration 
Worksheet 
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PROGRAMMED ACTIVHIES FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 



M Y 
CAREER 
EXPLORATION 
WORKSHEET 



Name 
Date . 
Grade 



BlNGimW COUWTY CAIEEER EDUCATION PROJECT 



Choosing an occupation is serious business. It is a decision that 
can change the whole course of your life. Job choice should be done 
systematically. Give it your best tbought. With the help of your coun 
selor, follow these three-steps: 

1. Take stock of jtjurself 

2. Consider job requirements 

3. Consider your qualities with those required by the job. 

Try to answer the folliKMing questions as you go through the proces 
of tentatively choosing yoar vocation. 

A. My Personal Traits : 

Do I like to (a) mrk alone or (b) with others. 

Do I like to (a) da the same thing over and over again or 

(b) perform a variety of job duties? 

Do I like to work lai ptscise stauto^ set by cfltters or 

(b) use rry own judgement? 

Do I like (a) to work in noise or cofffeion w (b) do i 

need it quiet? 

Do I like (a) workfi^ maiear prassare arr (b) wowrkins in a 

relaxed situation? 

B. My Educatioital ExperiegrcES 

I . To ttie best of^myimHnnry I iiwe sseeived tiie?&)lliw1ng grades 
in tSiese schooti siibiBEdrs : 

Subject gai teacte IIHtii Bmde 

English (Literature) . _ 

Math (Algebra, etc.) _ _ 

Science (general, Bioltogy. ate.) _ 

Social Studies (Histon?*, «ec.) 

Shop or Home Economics . 

Foreign Language . • 

Speech _ 

Physical Education _ . 

Others . 
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2. Which two school subjects do I like most? 



3. Which two do I like least? 



4. In which did I get my highest grades? 



5. In which did I get my lowest grades? 



C. My Interests: 

One of the first things you will do in exploring occupations is to 
determine your interests-that is the kind of activities you enjoy. Bee 
by aswering the following questions. 

1. My main hobbies and leisure-time activities are: _ 



2. Do I like to work inside or outside? 

3. Would I like to work with people and/or animals? YES 

4. Would I like to work with things or machines? YES 

5 Would I like to work with information, symbols or 
ideas? YES NO 

6 Is working in a clean palce and keeping clean important 
to me? YES NO 

7. What work experience have I had? 



What did I like about it? 



What did T dislike about it? 



-2- 
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8. My three highest interest areas as described by the Kuder Genera 
interest Survey are: 1. . 



2. 

3. 



9. The career which I am now interested in pursuing after I leave 
school . — — — 

In addition, other careers I am now interested in are: 

1. 

2. - 



My Plans 

The statement below which best describes my plans regarding high 
school is: 

I plan to enroll in skill training courses which-wiH he 

me get a job when I leave high school. 

I plan to leave high school before graduating. 

I plan to graduate- from high school in 7 semesters. 

I plan to graduate from high school in 8 semesters. 

The statement below, which-best 1<ientifies ray -plan for the. year aft< 
I leave high school is? 

Go to work full-time 
Become an apprentice 

Join one of the military services 
Get married 

Attend a college or university 

Attend a business or vocational technical school. 



-3- 
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WHAT I DO WELL 
(Hark an X in the right column) 

Very Pretty Not s 

nood Good Good 

1. Skiing 

2. Swirming 

3 . Tenni s 

4. Bowling 

5. Team names (like football, baseball) ' 

6. Music (singing, instrumental) 

7. Art 

8. Writing (poetry, stories) 

9. English 

10* Arithmetic 

11. Science , 

12. HI story 

13. Home chores 

14. Earning 5 spending money ' 

15. Working out problems through reasoning 

16. Working with my hands— sewing or shopwork, 

or making things, etc. 

17. Memorizing 

18. Other things I do well: . 



Anything you may do well that is not on this list s-ould be added. 

This^is-^not^meantU:o^be^comp1-ete^^but^to^i^^ 

may have that wi 1 1 remi nd you of others . 
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Planning My. Career 
Worksheet 



PLANNING MY CAREER 



_4 



Name 



Baadv or not. you're going to find yourself with a career one of these days. The 
^eSion ?s!^.S ycu going to let it be accidental or are you going to plan^and make 
S S^Snt Tile kind of a career you select will largely determine your "Lxfe Style" . 

"LIFE STYLE" : 

your friends and associates 
whlrHoi'Iive time for church and spiritual activitie| 

• .. fi^ you hairfor your family time for connnunity work and activities 

tvoe of house YOU live in how much money you make 

^JTwa^ JoHress how much free time you have & how you 

the way you speak 

The Life Stvle I Want 

1. Where do I want to live? (small town, city, suburbs, country, pacific 

coast, south, or foreign country?) . — . 



2. 



HOW much time do I want for church activity? (Sundays off, evenings free, 
a large block of time for special activities?) . _ 



3. How much income do I want? (high income bracket, medium or low?) (pay 
isn't important— the type of career is. _ — 



What kin J and how much social activity do I want? Jj^^^^;,^ 
heavy social involvement, service clubs, Dust a quiet lxfe wxth little 
community involvement) ^ ■ — 
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5. 



6. 



DO I want to travel and move a great deal? (a career that calls for 
transfers to different areas of the country, done during the week but 
home on weekends, travel during the day, but home most nxghts, don t 
want to travel, don't want to have job transfers and move my home and 
family) — 



What hours do I want to work? (regular daytime hours, set my own work 
schedule, working evenings, shift work working weekends) 



HOW much time do I want for family and leisure activities (time during 
suiraner, time in fall, time during winter, evenings, Saturday and Sunday) 
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My Interests » Abilities and Personal Qualities (Suggestions below) 
1. What are my interests? . 



2. What are my abilities? 



3. What are my personal qualities? 



suggestions for "My Interests, Abilities and Personal Qualities?" 

1. What are my Interests? (What do I like? What do I enjoy? Physical and 
outdo(jr, mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, ■ 
litersfry, musical, social service, clerical, what am I interested in?) 

2. What are my abilities? (What do I do well? Language usage, clerical 
speed and accuracy, mechanical, space relations, math ability, reasoning 
and understanding ideas, physical dexterity, coordination, mental, social 
skills, artistic, musical,) 

3. What are my Personal Qualities? Dependable, honest, hard worker, well 
groomed, punctual, sincere, friendly, cooperative, mature, leadership 
ability, self-confident, willingness to accept instructions) • 

My Career caioiqes 

Most careers are grouped in clusters, A cluster contains the occupations that | 
have common characteristics (see page 4). For example, homemanagement is a 
career that many find very satisfying and rewarding. It is listed under the 
"Consumer and Homemaking" cluster. Now's the time for you to make some career q 
choices, either tentative or realistic. In the blanks below select occupations J 
that most closely line up with goto: interests, abilities and personal qualities.; 
But wait! Do they match up with the life style you want, too? List occupa- 
tions you might like then some reasons for your choice. 

1. - 

2. [ ■ 

3. 

Reasons for choices . 

^ — ■ - 
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Now that you have made some decisions , you are ready to plan for your future career. 
Suggestions for "Things I Can Da To Make My Career Happen" 

1. Talk to a person in the career, ask them what the career is like. Most 
will be happy to talk to you. 

2. Visit a job situation and see for yourself what the work is like. Get 
y6\ir counselor or parents to help set up the visit. 

3. Volunteer for a community project (tutoring, ecology, hospital aide and 
others.) 

4. Join a club or special interest group in your school or in the com- 
munity. 

5. Visit possible future schools — vocational schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities welcome visitors. 



6. Sit down and talk to Mom and Dad about life styles and careers. 

7. Participate in high school career programs. 

8. Talk to your high school counselor. Here's a good source of all kinds of 
information. 

9. Read about your career choice — libraries, magazines, career books, 
brochures and books. 

10. Get a part-time job that is related to the career area. 

11. Talk to your minister — tell him about your tentative plans and ask for 
suggestions. 

12. Select and register for classes that will better prepare you for the 
career. 

13. Prepare a resume. 

TOilnqs I Can Do To Make My Career Happen 

1. Date ^ 

Date 



2. [ ■ Date 

Date 

3. ' Date 

Date 

4. Date 

Date 

5. Date 

Date 
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Exhibit E 
Career Information Aide 
Role Description 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION OF CAREER INFORMATION AIDE 
Minimum Requirements : 

A. The Ccxeer Information Aide should be mature r pleasant and personable, 
possessing the ability to work equally well with school faculty. and 
young adults. The person must be willing to develop an understanding 
of the concept and purpose of Career Education, the process of career 
development and the role of the career information services as provided 
through P.A.C.E. Center - 

B • The person should have actual work experience outside education as well 
as prior experiences as a teacher aide or at least one year of education 
or training beyond the secondary level, 

C. The person may have such additional or alternative qualifications as the 
Board may find appropriate and acceptable. 

REPORTS TO: Director of Career Education 

JOB GOAL: Through an organized program of activities, provide career and 

guidance information to school faculty, students and other inter- 
ested persons. 

1.0 DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.1 Become thoroughly acquainted with all career and guidance 
information, materials and equipment assigned to PACE Center. 

1.2 Present the Programmed Activities for Career Exploration to 
students and other interested persons who visit PACE Center. 

1.3 Assist students and other interested persons in utilizing the 
equipment and information provided by PACE Center. 

1.4 . Become acquainted with resource and referral agents and person- 

nel in the school and community who may provide additional 
career or guidance information and services to students. 

1.5 Become acquainted with a wide variety of information concerning 
careers and student options for completing the transition from 
education to the world of V7ork. 

2.0 STAFF PERSONNEL 

2-1 Actively work with school personnel in an effort to provide 
career and guidance information to all who may need the 
service. 

3,0 PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

3.1 Actively work with school guidance personnel to assist in the 

provision of career and guidance information to students, staff 
and all other interested persons. 
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3.2 Refer students and others who may desire additional assis*- 
tance and information on careers or placement options to 
school guidance personnel or other appropriate personnel 
and/or agencies. 

MANAGEMENT AND EVALUATION 

a«l Maintain accvirate records of students and other interested 
persons who visit or utilize PACE Center. 

4.2 Assist in the conqpletion of forms and reports to be submitted 
to the Director. 

FACILITIES r EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

5.1 Maintain the inventory of facilities, equipment and materials 
assigned to PACE Center. 

5.2 Maintain an accurate record of all materials or equipment 
loaned from PACE Center. 

5.3 Be responsible for the day«-to-day maintaance of FACE GsxCter 
j^cilxties, equipment and materials. 

SCHOOL-OMHfflSIITy RELATIONS 

6.1 ^xovm^e information to the Director of Career Educmiwu, 
sc^oEsrl personnel, students, patrons and all other iaotasested 
parties of the goals r objectives and progress of the career 
education program. 

6.2 Provide information to teachers, parents, students and other 
interested persons of the goals and objectives of the PACE 
Center . 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 



7.1 ^ =tsumes responsibility for own professional growth and devel- 
opment; for keeping current with information and materials 
assigned to PACE Center and with sources and resources for 
student and faculty use. 

7.2 Participate in growth activities for improvement of knoDwledge 
and skills through study, travel, conferences, workshops, pro- 
fessional organizations and self -appraisal. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

8.1 Assist in the maintenance of cooperative working relationships 
between school personnel and the community. 
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9.0 ORGANIZATION and ADMINISTRATION 

9 1 Be responsible to the Director of Career Education of the 
Bingham County Board for Cooperative Services. 

9.2 carrry out such additional duties as may be detirniined by 
the Director. 



yERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Nine, ten, eleven or twelve month year. Salary and work year to be 
established by the Board. 



EVMJOATION 



. . date 

Approvedrair — — ~ 



. _date 

Reviewed and Agreed to by _ ^ (incumbent) " 
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ExhSiit F 
PACE Questionnaire 
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PACE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Grade ______ Date_ 



[nstructlons: For the questions :*elow choose the best answer and circle the number 
of that answer in *he column to the left. 



12 3 4 
1 2 

12 3 4 
1 2 



1. How do you feel about the amount of time that you spent in ^ 
PACE Center? (1) More time was ineeded (2) About the Tight 
amount of tine was provided (3) Had too much time (4) I 
don't know. 

2. Would you l-ace to have an opportunity to use the PiCE Center 
again? (i) Yes (2) No 

3. How do you feel about the helpfulness of the PACE Xenter? 

(1) VeryihSlpful (2) Helpful (.3) Somewhat helpful 
(4) Not heljful 

4. Have you ever been given the oPPO'^tunity^io^do^activities 
similar to those which you did in the PACE Center? (1) Yes 

(2) No . 

If yes , in what grade? . 

In which activities did you participate while in the PACE Center? 
(Check all that apply) 

looked at filmstrips on several occupations. 

looked through a school or college catalog. 

read one or more pamphlets on job(s) I was Interested in. 

took notes on job(s) I was interested In. 

listened to tape(s) on occupations. 

read information in reference books on; jobs or work skills. 

looked at filmstrips about college, vocational -technical 

■ school or job training program. 

looked at filmstrip on how to get a job. 

talked to the teacher about job opportunities, schools, or 

career fields. 



What suggestions do you have for improving the PACE Tenter? 
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Exhibit G 
Figure I 

Construction Floorplan. PACE CEWEt 

Figure II 
Operational Layout, PACE CENTER 
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APPENDIX 6 
Figure I 



A 



PROGRAMMED ACTIVITIES FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 
Mobile Career Information Center 

12' X 44' 
Scale: 3/16" =1' 



B 



Construction Floor Plan 



30" 



■4 



30" 



A. Overhead storage cabinet: 

18" high, 12" deep, 1 interior 
shelf 

B. Furnace location 

C. Counter, 29" high, attached to 
sidewall studes, support legs at 
6' intervals 

D. Cabinet with counter: 36" high, 
8' long, 30" wide. 



36" 
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APPENDIX G 
Figure II 



PB06RAMMED ACTIVITIES FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 
Mobile Career Information Center 

12' X 44' 
Scale: 3/16" = 1' 

Operational Layout 

A. Aide's desk 

B. Tu-dror Career Information File 

C. Legal size file cabinet, 4-drawer 

D. Chair 



17 LEARNING STATIONS 

12 Audio/visual 

2 Microfilm 

3 Miscellaneous 
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Exhibit H 

Equipment. Instructional Materials and Suppli 
PACE CENTER 



Equi pment 



Quantity 
1 



10 
25 
6 



6 
3 



10 
10 



Item De scription 

3M Executive IV Microfiche 
Reader Printer 

Source: Yost Office Equipment 
675 E. Anderson 
Idc^o Fa^ls, ID 83401 

DuKane A-V Matic Sound/Filmstrip 
viewer 

Source: Guidance Associates 

Pleasantville, New York 

Hudson Filmstrip Viewer 

Pegboard bookracks (61-734) 

Pegboard bookracks (61-723 

Source: The Highsmith Company 
P.O. Box 25 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 

Cassette tape recorder/player 
(Channel Master) 

Cassette tape player w/AC Adaptor 
(Norelco lloo) 

Source: Carter Supply Co. 

3208 Washington Blvd. 
Ogden, Utah 

Cassette tape player (AC) 
(Cali phone AV-15) 

Headphones w/mi nip lugs 

Headphones wA" phone plug 

Source: Stockdale, Inc. 

2211 West 2300 South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84119 



Estimate of Cost 
Unit Total 

$750.00 $750.00 



275.00 



25.00 
1.95 
2.20 



49.95 



29.00 



39.50 

6.25 
6.25 



275.00 



250.00 
48.75 
13.20 



299.70 



87.00 



118.50 

62.50 
62.50 
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Equipment (continued) 



Estimate of Cost 

Quantity Item Description Unit Total 

.1 SinglfeiPetlestardesk 125.00 125.00 

1 ' 4-drawer legal file cabinet 70.00 70.00 

2 ... Waste baskets 5.00 10.00 
1 Coat Rack 9.00 9.00 

24 Chairs (Virco #9000) 9.90 237.60 

Source: M & H Office Supply 
101 West Pacific 
Blackfoot, ID 83221 
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Instructional Materials 



Estimate of Cost 

Quantity Item Description Unit Total 

1! Widening Occupational RolesKit $170.00 $170.00 

U Occupational Exploration Kit 120.00 120.00 

1 KEYS - Sound Filmstrips to accompany 100.00 100.00 

Kuder E. General Interest Survey 

1 set Junior Guidance Series Booklets 20.00 20.00 

1 set Guidance Series Bookletv; 30.00 30.00 

1 set Occupational Information Briefs 85.00 85.00 

Source: Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

1 set Education for Qccupations^ Sound/Filmstrip > 78.00 78.00 

1 set Leisure Time"-Busy or Bored? 56.00 56.00 

Sound/Fi Imstrip 

Source: Eyegate House, Inc. 

146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, N.Y. 11435 



1 set Accoustifone Career Exploration Series 59.50 1195.00 

Sound Filmstrips #401-420 

Source: George Webb Audio-Visuals 
937 East 33rd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84108 

1 each Sound Fi Imstrip kits as listed below 41.50 581.00 

Cassette Format 

What you should Know Before You Go 
to Work 

Preparing for the Jobs of the 70 *s 

Jobs and Gender 

Job Hunting: Where to Begin 

Trouble at Work 

On the Job: Four Trainees 
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Instructional Materials (Continued) 



Estimate of Cost 

Quantity Item Description Ml 15*^1 

Liking your Job and your Life 
A Job that Goes Someplace 
Choosing Your Career 
Preparing for the World of Work 
College? It's Up to You 
What to Expect, at College 
High School Course Selection 

and your Career 
Your Job Interview 



Why Work at All 
Jobs for You: It's Happening 
in Home Economics 



21.50 43.00 



People Who Work in Science 41.50 249.00 

People Who Create Art 

People Who Help Others 

People Who Organize Facts 

People Who Make Things 

People Who Influence Others 

Source: Guidance Associates 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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Instructional Materials (Continued) 



Estimatesof Cost 

Quantity Item Description Unit. I^ilLL 

1 each "Careers" sound-filmstrips as listed 44.00 308.00 

Cassette format (7) 

"Careers in Nursing" 

"Careers in Journalism" 

"Careers in Business Administration" 

"Careers in Health Services" 

"Careers in Education" 

"Careers in Agriculture" 

"Careers in Engineering" « 

Source: Pathescope Educational Filmss Inc. 
71 Weyman Avenue 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10802 

■) set Dictionary of Occupational Titles 23.25 23.25 

(6 volumes) 

"I set Dictionary of Occupational Titles 14.00 14.00 

(Vol. I, II.) 

7 Occupational Outlook Handbook 6.25 25.00 

1 set Occupational Outlook Handbook 16.25 16.25 

Reprint Series 

1 set Encyclopedia of Careers 27.50 27.50 

(Vol. I, II) 

Source: Associated Publishers 
355 State Street 
Los Altos, California 94022 

1 Occupational View Deck w/Viewer 160.00 160.00 

1 College View Deck (2 & 4 year) 160.00 160.00 
w/viewer 

1 Occupational Library in Tudrpr File 311.00 311.00 

1 Occupational Hicrofile 65.00 65.00 

1 Counselor's Professional Filing System 35.00 35.00 

Source: Chronicle Guidance Publications 
Moravia, New York 
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Instructional Materials (Continued) 



Estimate of Cost 

Item Description Unit Total 

"American Occupations" series 4.90 147.00 

Cassette tapes (30) 
(Titles listed below) 

Accountant/Advertising Workers 
Actor-Actress/Astronomers 
Architect/Technical Writer 
Biochemist/Life Scientist 
College Teacher/Engineering Science 
Commercial Artist/ Singers & Singing Teachers 
Dancers/Musician and i4usic Teachers 
Dental Assistant/Dental Lab Technicaan 
Dentist/Dental Hygienist 
Engineering/Types of Engineering 
Forester /Forestry Aides 
Home Economist/College Placement Officer 
Interior Decorator/Industrial Designer 
Lawyer/Landscane Architects 
Librarian/Library Technicians 
Mathemati ci an/Stati sti ci an 

Medical Laboratory Worker /Speech Pathologist & Audiologist 

Occupational Therapist/Physical Therapist 

Oceanographer/Mereorol ogi s t 

Pharmacist/Optometrist 

Physicians/Osteopathic Physicians 

Physicist/ Chemist 

Pilot I/Pilot II 

Psychologist/Recreation Worker 

Range Manager/ Employment Counselor 

School Cov'.riselor/Rehabilitation Counselor 

Sociologist/Political Scientist 

StewardesG/i- light Engineer 

Surveyor/Social Worker 

Veteri narian/Sani tari a.is 



Source: Creative Studies, Inc. 
P.O. Box 830 

Sa-1 Pornsdino', CA 92402 



Quantity 
1 each 
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Instructional Materials (Continued) 



Quantity 
1 each 



Item Description 

Hoffman Career Awareness Series 
Sound/Films trip (Titles listed 
below) 



Estiinate of Cost 
Unit Total 



10.95 



646,05 



Accountant 
Admitting Clerk 
Airline Pilot 
Airline Stewardess 
Animal Keeper 
Architect 

Auto Parts Counterman 
Bank Officer 
Bank Teller 
Biochemist 
Biologist 
Bookkeeper 
Chemical Engineer 
Chemist 

Civil Engineer 
Copywriter 
Costume Designer 
Dairy Herdsman 
Dental Assistant 
Dental Hygienist 
Dental Lab Technician 
Dentist 

Electrical Engineer 
Electrocardiograph Technician 
Fish & Game Warden 
Florist 

Forklift Operator 
Geologist 
Grocery Checker 
Heavy Equipment Operator 
Helicopter Pilot 

Source: Evans Supply, Inc. 

509 West 2nd North 

Salt Lake City, Uteih 84115 



Highway Patrol 
Insurance Agent 
Interior Designer 
Lawyer 
Librari an 

Medical Lab Assistant 
fledical Technologist 
Mortician 
Nurse' Aide 

Occupational Therapist 
Optometrist 
Orderly 
Park Ranger 
Pharmacist 
Physical Therapist 
Physician 
Psychologist 

Quality Control Inspector 
Radio Announcer 
Radiological Technician 
Recreation Worker 
Service Writer 
Stock Clerk 
Travel Agent 
Veterinarian 
Viaiter/Wai tress 
Warehouseman 
Watchmaker 



Instructional Materials (Continued) 

Estimate of Cost 

Quantity Item Description Unit Total 

1 set Coping Wi^th Series booklets 20.00 20-00 

Source: American Guidance Service, Inc. 
Publishers' Building 
Circle Pines, Minn, 55014 

Consumable Materials 



1 yr, 3-in-l Service 55.00 55,00 

subscription (for Occupational Information) 

Source: Chronicle Guidance Publications-* Inc. 
Moravi a 

New York 13118 



1 yr, American Trade Schools Directory 25.00 25.00 

subscription 

Source; Croner Publications, Inc. 
211-03 Jamaica Avenue 
Queens Village, New York 11428 

Standard Office Supplies & u"--- 100.00 

Miscellaneous Equipment 

Kuder E-6eneral Interest Survey 

116 pkgs- Test booklets 7,60 981,60 

8 pkgs. Backboards 10.25 82,00 

7 pkgs. Punch Pins 5,25 36,75 

Source: Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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PREFACE 



BOP, Inc., is a mobile office that simulates a Mortgage and Loan 
office. The primary purpose is to provide a work experience for 
high school students who have office skills so that they can 
make decisions about working in an office. 

The B.O.P., Inc. program was adapted from the f4.0.E., Inc. program 
operating out of Utah State University in Logan, Utah. 

The success of the program is dependent on an instructor who has 
actual office management experience, which can be applied in 
simulation. 



Bert W. Nixon, Ed. D. 
Director, Career Education 
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B.O.P., INC. 
Bingham County Office Program 
A Simulated Office 

OVERVIEW OF PROGRAM 

BOP, INC. is a mobile simulated mortgage and loan office program 
serving students in the high schools of Bingham County, Idaho. The 
program is housed in a 12' X 44' mobile office designed for simulation. 
The program is designed to assist students in learning how to vrark in a 
business office. Through actual office work experience students will 
determine whether they want to work in an office environment. I* they 
find they enjoy office work they will, through experience, be able to 
determine the kinds of positions and tasks that are most compatable with 
their particular interests and skills. Some may find they do not enjoy 
working in an office onvircr.ment, which is also important. 

The simulated program is designed for students who have developed 
some office skills. In Idaho these are students who are enrolled in 
vocational office occupation courses. A modified program of exploratory 
nat-i'-e is dL-'-:igned for other busins-Dr; education students. 

!n the BOP, INC. Simulated Prograi:i, this consists of short (two to 
four hcur) business and office occupations exploratory experiences, where 
students get some feel for the type of work that goes on in an office, 
office physical environment, and a chcnce to perform some of the tasks in 
an office. Office occupations students are informed of the positions 
available snd "open." Students then decide which position they would like, 
complete an application, are interviewed by an executive or administrator, 
ar.d hired for a position. They begin working in the position they are 
"hired" for, but progress from one position to another until they have haf^ 
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the opportunity and experience of working in each of the following positions: 
AAiinistrative Assistant, Vice President, Executive Secretary, Receptionist, 
Cashier, Insurance Clerk and Posting and Tax Clark. 

Our purpose In simulating an office is to give potential office 
workers an opportunity to work in an office and become a part of a real 
office organization. The only time the students in BOP, INC. do anything 
other than office work is when they become the Administrative Assistant; 
they then act as the outside world. In this position they may simulate a 
telephone operator, a customer, or a banker down the street. 

The BOP, INC. simulation was copied from an actual mortgage loan 
office—Utah Mortgage Loan Corporation of Logan, Utah. Four simulation 
experts entered the offices of U.M.L.C. and interviewed each worker at his 
work station. These workers were asked questions about their positions and 
how they related to the overall operation of the office. The siiiiulation 
team collected procedures and forms, etc. From this exciting beginning came 
samples of forms, information about procedures, ideas for equipment, position 
and techniques that are used in BOP, INC. 

BOP, INC>, then, functions as a mortgage and loan office by simulating 
the processes and procedures that occur in a typical mortgage-loan company. 
As students assume the position, play the role and do the work as an office 
employee, they learn to participate as a part of a team member in an office. 
Their contribution is important in providing an effective and satisfying 
office atmosphere. 

Part of their learning to work in an office is in understanding and 
experiencing proper habits and attitudes toward the following: 
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1 . Breaks 

2* Absences 

3. Tardies 

4. Chain of Conmiand 

5. Dress 

6. Communication in the office 

7. Communication with the public 

In addition students learn to use business terms and office vocabulary. 

While working with BOP, INC., students are evaluated on the quality 
and quantity of work, ability to follow Instructions, starting work without 
being told, diligence, judgement, initiative, responsibility, attitude, 
promptness, response to supervision and instruction, courtesy, cooperation, 
relations with co-workers and appearance. Evaluations are completed by 
the Vice President and President (Instructor). 

BOP> INC. Simulation Procedures 

As a worker in BOP, INC., students are given the opportunity to work in 
all of the positions in the office. They rotate through the positions as 
directed by the instructor. The simulation program consists of the following: 
Phase I Orientation and Preparation 

This is the general introduction to the simulation. It involves an 
acquaintanceship with the simulation facility and a laying of ground 
rules for work therein and procedures to be followed. Phase I starts 
near the beginning of the school year with BOP, INC. going to each high 
school for a two day orientation. This gives students an opportunity 
to see the office, become aware of and be introduced to the program, and 
learn of what is expected of those who are "hired" to work in the office. 
The orientation should be an experience that creates in students a high 
motivation for learning all they can and sharpening their skills prior 
to entering the office. 

After students have seen BOP, INC. and received an orientation to 
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the program they continue in their regular high school course until 
BOP, INC. arrives at their school for simulation. During this interval 
students complete application forms, are interviewed and are "hired" 
for a position in the office. 
Phase II— Positional Instructions and Simulation 

Phase II begins with students being assigned to their positions 
and an office group briefiing by the instructor of each position and 
responsibility. This is followed by assignments to the routine, simple . 
tasks for each station, and Instructions on general procedures. 
Following the briefing students begin working, and the instructor 
individually briefs each student on their tasks and responsibilities. 
The instructor also reviews the procedures to insure students have a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of their position. As each student 
progresses in his/her work, additional work is added and more complicated 
office interdependence procedures are Initiated. Sroup debrleflngs occur 
as needed to solve problems and clarify responsibilities and procedures. 
Phase in and IV— Rotation and Indepth Simulation 

After about one week (or when students have achieved some mastery 
of their job) students are rotated to a new position where they work for 
three or four days, then rotated agein, etc., so that they have an 
opportunity to explore other jobs in the office. This gives students an 
overall understanding of a mortgage and loan office and a chance to see 
the operation from a different position. Some students may not rctate to 
all positions because of personal reasons or skill deficiencies. After 
Phase III (rotation through the jobs), students are again assigned to 
positions for indepth simulation with the Vice-Presidents' having complete 
control over the office, airing Phase IV, the quality and quantity 
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standards are progressively and systematically raised with students 
being able to handle all situations of work with minimum confusion and 
maximum efficient'. 
Simulation in BOP. INC. Mortgage an d Loan Office 

Simulation is not a new concept in education. It has been around for 
many years. You very likely used it as a child when you were growing up. 
You assumed the role of one of your parents, the nurse, or a fire chief. 
Simulation is a very real part of our learning process. 

Webster says that simulation is "to assume the appearance of . . ." 
With BOP. INC. we are assuming the appearance of an office; and in order to 
succeed, we must get realistic reactions from the participants. It takes c 
lot of preparation to get this kind of response. Imagine the background and 
effort that goes into a space shot simulation,. a national esnergency simul:^- 
tlon, or an office simulation. 

A mortgage loan company provides money for the puv chase of homes and 
property, or both. This company obtains the money it loans to borrowers 
from investors. These investors are usually large insurance and investment 
companies. The Mortgage Loan Company makes a profit from "buying" money fro. 
these investors and "selling" it to borrowers at a slightly higher rate of 
interest. 

When a couple decides to buy a home, they usually contact a real estaU 
broker who shows them several homes. When the couple decides on a home to 
buy, they may select a mortgage loan company where they can receive a loari 
at the lowest possible rate of interest. The couple is intervi<Jwed by an 
official of the company and that official makes a decision as to whether v. 
loan should be made or not. 

If acceptable to all parties, the loan is then made to borrower for 



payment on the home. A welcome letter is sent from the Mortgage Loan Company 
to the borrower along with payment information and a set of coupons, one of 
which is to be returned with each monthly payment. 

Each month the borrower writes a check for the amount of the payment, 
attaches it to the coupon for that month and sends it to the mortgage 
company. The cashier at the mortgage company receive? the check and coupon. 
The check is then deposited in the bank, and the coupon is sent through the 
company's system and posted to the borrower's account. 

In most states it is possible for the borrower to pay fire and hazard 
insurance and property tax premiums together with the mortgage payment. 
These funds are kept in reserve accounts with the mortgage company until the 
payment for each comes due\' This enables the borrower to pay the same payment 
each month and not have to make a large payment for insurance or taxes when 

each comes due. 

Job Positions in BOP. INC. 

The names, descriptions and obj'sctlves of positions are: 

Vice President 

Is in charge of the office and is responsible for upgrading procedures. 
Is responsible only to the President. Must supervise personnel, make 
personnel evaluations, dictate letters, complete payroll, calculate 
early payoffs, complete:-, annual statement and interview- prospective 
employees. Signs aXL checks. 

Executive Secretary 

Regulates work overflow, handles dictation and transcription duties, 
and is responsible to the Vice President. 

Receptionist 

Meets visitors, files all correspondence, types all checks, reconciles 
all bank statements, screens visitors, and fills in wherever needed 
in the office. 

Administrative Assistant 

Takes the place of the outside world in the simulation. Duties consist 
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of being an assistant to the teacher, role plciying (County Tax Assessor, 
Bank, Insurance Company, Mailman, Borrowers), telephoning, evaluating, 
initiating customer contact, making up bank statement and miscellaneous 
duties directed by the teacher. 

Cashier 

Receives and deposits borrower payments, manages petty cash fund, posts 
to investors' ledgers, completes daily summary and recap, writes 
welcOTie letters to new borrowers, completes payment facts sheets, and 
handles all bad checks procedures. 

Posting and Tax Clerk 

Requests individual property tax amounts from county assessors for 
borrowers, pays taxes from individual borrowers' reserves, requests 
additional funds to pay taxes for the borrowers and posts to borrowers' 
ledgers. 

Insurance Clerk 

Checks insurance policies for completeness and accuracy, completes 
correction forms on incorrect policies, writes premium letters and 
completes tickler cards on correct policies, handles policy 
cancellation notices and renews insurance policies using customers* 
reserves or requests additional funds from borrowers. 

President 

Is the instructor and in charge of and responsible for the 
BOP, INC. program. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITY 
BOP, INC. 



DESCRIPTION 

The BOP, INC. Mobile ffice is a 12* X 48' (overall) mobile unit 

built by a mobile home builder. It consists of the following: 

12' X 44' shell with 2" X 4" sidewall studs on 16" centers, 3/16" 
interior paneling (light oak), insulated with 3 1/2" insulation in 
the walls, 6 1/2 " insulation in the ceiling, and 6 1/2 " insulation 
in the floor. Aluminum foamcore insulated exterior siding. 
Interior cabinet and counter-top materials coordinated with paneling. 

Inside is open with no cross-walls, full-length center-run fluorescent 
lighting, wall-to-wall carpeting and self-contained electric furnace 
wtth integral refrigerated air-conditioning ducted under the floor 
to four vents. 

Toilet and lavatory facilities are not included. 

Two separated doorways are placed on the same side of the unit. 
Dead-bolt security locks and storm doors are provided. No windows 
are included. 

Unit is towablG. frame is reinforced. Stop, signal and marker lights 
are permanently attached and wired for quick-connect to towing 
vehicle. "Wide load" and flasher lights conforming to state law are 
permanently attached to the backs of the units. Tandem axles with 
electric brakes are provided; suspension is adequate for" trailer 
weight and 2000 to 4000 pounds of installed equipment. Six storable 
leveling jacks and two portable stairs are provided for each unit. 

Units require 150 amp. 220v/110v service with two external weather 
proofed junction boxes, one 100 amp. and one 50 amp. and two 15' 
heavy duty weatherproof ed entrance cables for connection to electric. 1 
service at site locations. Units are equipped with grounded llOv 
double outlet boxes located 32" inches apart on the full perimeter 
of each unit and 40" above the floor. All wiring meets applicable 
national, state and local codes. 

Two fire extinguishers and other equipment necessitated by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act is provided for each unit. 

Interiors of each unit were constructed with the built-in counters 
and storage cabinets as noted in the floor plans. 

Inasmuch as possible, construction conformed to trailer-house standards 
to minimize the cost factors of custom building the units. 



Recommended additions: 

The following recommendations are a result of the operation of 
the mobile units. It is recommended that: 

Exterior lights over the doorways be provided for safety 
and security. 

Adequate ventilation be provided in addition to air conditioning 

Two rows of lights positioned above counter work areas to 
prevent glare and shadows. 

Heavy-duty storm doors or heavy duty trailer-house doors be 
provided. 

Specif icati ons 

Body Dimensions: 12' X 45'. (12' X 48' overall) 

Doors: Two exterior doors, 2 '8" X 6 '8" with storm doors. 

Steps: Two steel steps and landings for entrances that are lightweight, 
collapsible and easily transported. 

Frame: Heavy duty frame and hitch. 

Walls: 2" X 3" studs on 16" centers 
1/4" interior paneling 
.019 gauge ribbed-aluminum outside 

Roof: Trusses with 1/2" plywood under heavy gauge aluminum. 

Floors: 2" X 6" Standard fir joist on 16" centers, 3/4" particle board. 

Insulation: Wall - 3 1/2" fiber glass 

Roof - 6" fiber glass 
: ,; Floor - 6" fiber glass 

- /lighting . Fluorescent direct lighting - rlOO ft.;'candles' at .30" . 
above floor. 

Undercoating: Asphalt based undercover or coating. 

Tires and axle: Tandem axle and four electric brakes. Tires - eight 
ply nylon 14.7 X 5. 

Carpeting: Carpeting throughout — 1/10 gauge, 270 pitch, 8.2 rows 
per inch, .150" pile height, 26.5 ounces per yard, shock 
proof/static free, soil /water/stain resistant, gold/green 
in color, primary and secondary jute back with rubber waffle 
type padding; color selection to be approved prior to 
installation. 



Heating: 220 volt, 65 amp, 15 KW recirculating electric furnace. 
4 ducts in center of floor 



Air Conditioning: Three ton refrigeration unit ducted with furnace. 

Electrical: a 220v to be used for all heating and air conditioning 
units, nov to be used for all other circuits. 
Electrical (grounded) outlets flush with wall throughout, 
located 40" from floor and centered between sidewall studs 
every 32" full perimeter of each unit. 
External (weather proofed) junction breaker box with 200v 
incoming circuit, providing 220v and 'HOv. Locatad within 
wall and metal door covering opening to unit. 
12 gauge wire minimum. 

Wiring to meet all NECA, U.L. and applicable Idaho State 
codes . 

Exterior lights at each door. 

3-way switch at each of the doors for overhead lights. 

Fi reproofing: Two COg fire extinguishers to be provided for each unit. 

Interior Detail: Cabinet finish coordinatdd with paneling: wherever 
possible, standard trailer house cabinets to be 
utilized. 

Formica/equivalent counter top material, woodgrain 
(teak) finish. (Color Cabinets and counters to be 
built-in as perldrawing. 

Jacks: Adjustable jacks (6 per unit) capable of supporting unit while 
in use. 



Floor Plan and^Sketch 

A si.iiplified floor plan is located on page . A sketch of physical 
arrangement of office positions is located on page 
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B.O.P. INC., FLOOR FLAN 




A. 15 KW Electric Furnace 

B. Overhead kitchen cabinets for storage 12" wide 18"' high/shelf 

C. Counter, 24" X 29", high 

D. Closet, storage & Coat, 36" X 30" deep 

E. Cabinet, Storage, 30" X 48" X 36" high 

F. Counter, 30" X 26" high 

G. 3-ton REfrigeration Unit 

H. Control /Breaker Panel 

I. Shelf, 8" wide 42" high 



Scale 1/8" = 1 
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B.O.P. INC. OFICE 

Sketqh of Office 
Positions 
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A. Administrative Assistant 

B. Instructor 

C. Receptionist 

D. Vice President (2) 

E. Insurance Clerk (2) 

F. Posting and Tax Clerk (2) 

G. Cashier (2L^ 

H . Secretary 

I. Executive Secretary (2) 

Scale l/a".= 1' 
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EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

In selecting equipment for BOP Inc., consideration was given to 
the following. 

1. What was used in area by businessmen— to supplement existing 
equipment. 

2. Available in the schools 

3. Superior service and maintenance on equipment 

4. To prepare students for employability for "tomorrow". 

These factors resulted in the purchase of the following equipment. 
One exception is the IBM Magnetic Card Selective Typewriter which is 
leased from IBM. 



Executive desk (3) 


$420.00 


Secretarial desk, rectangular (1) 


105.00 


Secretarial desk, L-shaped (5) 


540.00 


Postage scale (1) 


5.00 


Desk calenders (13) 


36.40 


Name plates for each position (13) 


78. CO 


Time clock (1) 


200.00 


Executive chair (1) 


50.00 


Secretarial chair (12) 


480.00 


Straight back chair (2) 


20.00 


File cabinet, standard 4 drawer (1) 


60.00 


File cabinet, legal 4 drawer (1) 


70.00 


Hanging file folders, letter size (200) 


13.00 


Hanging file folder, legal size (300) 


16.00 


File frames, legal (4) 


10.00 


Staplers (6) 


25a 20 


Scissors (6) 


7.20 


Dictation system, Lanier Nyematic 


900.00 


Waste baskets (7) 269 


21.00 
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6' X 8' 2-drawer file (2) $ 50.00 

In-Out box (13) ^ 33.00 

Clock (1) 25.00 

6-drawer cardex file (1) 50.00 

Telephone System Bogen II phones (1) 700.00 

Paper cutter (1) 25.00 

Transparency maker 3M Model 45D (1) 374.00 

Cassette player, Channel Master (2) 60.00 

Calculator, Burrough Programable (1) 1275.00 

Calculator, Olympia (4) 450.00 

Calculator, Frieden (1) 300.00 

Typewriter, Olympia Executive (1) 418.00 

Typewriter, Olympia Electric #35 (3) 828.00 

Typewriter, IBM Correcting Selectric II (1) 580.00 

Typewriter, IBM Selectric 11 (2) 770.00 

Typewriter, IBM 13is Selectric (1) 430.00 

Paper punch 10.95 

Rubber Stamp (non-negotiable) 5.00 

Roledex file 11.95 

Waru Guides (3) 8.85 

Chairs— plastic (2) 20.00 

I.B.M. Typing elements (3) 56.00 

Phone pickup for recorder 5.00 

Tool Kit (1) 7.00 

Pencil sharpener (1) 6.00 
"Today's Seceetary", magazine (modern secretary) 

Office supplies: paper, pencils, paper clips, 

forms, etc, for year 80.00. 
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TEACHER PREREQUISITES 

Simulation is not for all teachers. Ask yourself: 
Do I want to innovate? 
Can I handle the unstructured setting? 

Do I have a business background? Have I worked in an office? 

Can I abandon the rotation-type system of teaching office practice? 

Can I tolerate being pulled in all directions by students needing my 
attention? 

Can I give up group defflonstrations wherein I am the center of the group? 

Am I wining to allow students a certain degree of freedom of action? 

Am I willing to allow students to assume responsibility for their own 
actions? 

An I now satisfied with the results of a traditional office practice 
class in terms of personal development and human relations? 

If your answer to this last question is "yes," stop right now and 
close this book. REMEMBER, SIMULATION IS ONLY ONE METHOD OF TEACHIN^^ 
PRACTICE. 



RI^TIOMALB FOR SIMUXATION 

A rationale for establishing a simulation in an Office Practice Class: 

It provides a realistic setting for meaningful learning. 

It acquaints students with an office system through the creation and 
processing of documents. 

It provides a setting wherein students work closely with others to 
develop in the area of human relations. 

It establishes in the students' minds the fact that each task is a 
part of the large picture of operating a business. 

It offers students an opportunity to learn in some detail facts about 
a business with which they were previously unfamiliar. 

It encourages students to think critically and to make judgements. 

It ties together previously acquired student skills and knowledge so 
that students may begin to use them effectively. 

It provides a setting wherein students begin to discover the rela- 
tionships that exist between business and the customers of business. 

It establishes in the minds of the students how their errors affect 
others . 

It provides an activity in which students assume responsibility for their 
own actions. 

It establishes a situation in which students see an entire cycle 
tSirough which a product or service travels from beginhing,.to end. 

It gives students their first work experience under the cloSi» super- 
vision of a teacher. 

It educates the consumer — not only the students In the class — 
but also, those student customers who participate. 



SIMULATION DESIGN 



Prerequisites 

There are two. basic prerequisites for simulation. All students who 
enter the program must have had some formal typewriting instruction. It is 
possible that a student could succeed in the program with only one semester 
of typewriting, but at least one year is preferred. The second prerequisite 
is that the curriculum must probide at least a two-period block of time back 
to back. 

Some instruction in short' and would also be desirable. If the student 
has net had shorthand, it is possible for him to complete all positions in 
the office by using dictating equipment. However* shorthand would make the 
student more valuable to the world of work and should be encouraged. 

Learning Units of Study 

The following are isnits of study which the teacher may find helpful to 
cover in connection with the simulation. 



1. Banking 

2. Business Machines 

3. Correspondence (mai lability, styles, procedures, dictation, 
letter writing) 

4. Dictation and Transcription 

5. Duplicating 

6. Personnel Evaluation 

7. Executive Typewriter 

8. Filing 

9. Insurance 

10. Oob Interviewing 

11. Interest and Interest Computation 

12. Mail 

13. Office Etiquette 

14. Payroll 

15. Petty Cash 

16. Public Relations 

17. Supervision 

18. Telephone 

19. Travel Planning 

The above learning units, which are normally a part of a regular 
office practice class, are also very valuable in the preparation of student 
for the simulation experience. It may be advisable for the teacher to 
redesign these units to more closely meet the needs of the students. 

There are many ways to design learning units. One of the most 
effective for many teachers is the use of criterion based on learning 
modules. 
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Group Discussion 



Discuss your views on coat and book storage. Do not allow coats and 
books to be kept at the student desks. Provide purse hooks on L-shaped 
trainers or assign purse storage to desk drawers. 

Again, go over your attendance policy. Ask students to call in when 
they will be absent, just as they will be expected to do on the job. 

Discuss clothing standards according to your own school policy and 
your own philosophy. (Caution: Don't climb out on a limb that your students 
may chop off.) 

Discuss what is allowed and disallowed regarding the use and abuse of 
telephones, conversing, and moving around. Liken it to a real office. 



Student prerequisites 



If office occupations is offered in the twelfth-grade level* and you are 
going to offer a simulation of some type, you would expect to enroll 
students who have had at least one year of typewriting and who indicate to 
you a determination to gain in clerical proficiency. Students who have 
already had classes in bookkeeping, business English, business correspon- 
dence, mtiChine transcription, business machines, etc., have already indicated 

a genuine interest in clerical proficiency. Needless to say, students 

with the more comprehensive business background will require less 
orientation. 

If Afou expect to offer shorthand development, office style not speed , 
in your simulation, students should have had one year of shorthand. 
(Obviously, exceptions will occur depending upon ability and proficiency 
of the particular student.) If you look toward simulation as a means to 
develop shorthand speed, you will be disappointed unless you set aside 
sufficient time daily for speed building. Simulation is not designed to 
build skill per se. Ra::':3r, it is designed to "Put it all together." Sim- 
ulation in office practice is just that — practicing to work in an office. 
We all know that employees do not learn typewriting and shorthand skills on 
the job- Rather they use^ the skills they already possess to perform a job 
for an employer. 

Boys and young men should be encouraged to enroll in the class. 

Some teachers in sirall districts open their simulation to both clerical and 
stenographic students. Other steachers in small districts have chosen to 
use one of their other classes as the "outside world." 

274 
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PHASE III Simulation Warm'jp 



This phase is a more intensive treatment of each position and involves 
a rotation of two days at each position. Additional work is added to that 
given in Phase II and standards are progressively raised as the students 
begin to understand the concepts and procedures. Group debrief ings become 
conwnon as problems are identified. Student problems and weaknesses are 
again identified so that supporting classwork can correct them. 

Following the Phase II materials are Jetailod positional instructions 
for Phase III. Each page lists the position, the task sheet, materials 
needed at that f -^sition, materials given to students by the instructor, 
and some general r^structions as to how the tasks are carried out for that 
particular task sheet. 



PHASE II 

MATERIALS NEEDED FOR STUDENT'S FOLDERS AT EACH POSITION 



Vice President 

1. Task Sheet 

2. 2 Payroll and Salary Registers 

3. Monthly Payroll Table 

4. 5 Appraisal Forms 

Executive Secretary 

1. Task Sheet 

2. Prerecorded Transcription Belt 
(See Key) 

3. 2 Interoffice Memorandum Forms 

4. 1 Letterhead 

Receptionist 

1. Task Sheet 

2. 1 Spirit Master 

3. 1 Interoffice Merv.orandum Form 

4. 1 Check 

Administrative Assistant 
1. Task Sheet 



Posting and Tax Clerk 

1. Task Sheet 

2. 4 Coupons (Same as Cashiers) 

3. 4 Borrower's Ledgers 

4. Amortization Schedules nos. 1, 2, 3 

5. Tax Notice Letter 

6. List of County Assessors 
7* 1 Letterhead 

8. Master Customer List 

Insurance Clerk 

1. Task Sheet 

2. 3 Fire & Hazard Insurance 
Policies (See Key) 

2 correct 
1 incorrect 

3. (Policy Correction Form 

4. Policy Letter (Premium Letter 

5. 2 Blank Tickler Cards 

6. Completed Policy Cancellation 
Notice 

7. Policy Cancellation Letter 

8. 3 Letterhead 

9. Master Customer List 



Cashier 



1. Task Sheet 

2. 4 Completed Coupons (See Key) 

3. Deposit Slip 

4. 2 Investor's Ledgers 

5. Amortization Schedules - Nos. 1, 2, 3 

6. Daily Summary and Recap 

7. Receipt Book 

8. Money ($400) 

9. Petty Cash Reconciliation 

10. Petty Cash Book 

11. Bad Check (See Key) 

12. Bad Check Letter 

13. Memorandum 

14. Welcome Letter 

15. Payment Facts Sheet 

16. 2 Letterheads 

17. Master Customer List 



PHASE II 



LISTED BELOW ARE THE MATERIALS NEEDED AT EACH POSITION 



Admi n i strative Assistant 



Task Sheet 
Money 

Cashier 

Task Sheet 

Procedures Manual** 

4 Completed Coujpons 

Deposit Slip 

2 Inv'^tor's Ledgers 

Amortization Schedules - Nos. U 2, 3 

Daily Summary and Recap Form 

Petty Cash Book 

Bad Cherk (See Key) 

Payment Facts Sheet 

Welcome Letter 

Letterhead Sheets 

Master Customer List 

Receipt Book** 
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Vice Presiden t 

Task Sheet 

Procedures Manual** 

2 Payroll and Salary Registers 

Blank Dictation Belts** 

Dictation Situations* 

Executive Secretary 

Task Sheet 
Procedures Manual** 
Prerecorded Tv^anscription Belt* 
2 Interoffice Memorandum Forms 
Letterhead Sheets 



Receptionist 

Taik Sheet 
Proeceudres Manual** 
1 Spirit Master 
1 Interoffice ftemorandum Form 
Blank BOP Checks (beginning 
balance filled in)** 

Posting and Tax Clerk 

Task Sheet 

Procedures Manual** 

4 Completed Coupons 

4 Borrower's Ledgers 

Amortization Schedules - No. 1, 2, 3 

Master Customer List 

List of County Assessors 



Insurance Clerk 

Task Sheet 

Procedures Manual** 

3 Fire Insurance Policies 

2 Correct 

1 Incorrect 
Blank Tickler Card 

Completed Policy Cancellation Notice 

Letterhead Sheets 

Master Customer List 

Policy Letter (Premium Letter) 

Policy Cancellation Letter 



* Materials given to student by the instructor other thaA folder contents. 
** Materials located In the student's desk drawer. 



PHASE III 
VICE PRESIDENT 



TASK SHEET No. 1 

Ma terials Needed : 

Scratch Paper 
Dictation Belts 
Payroll Sheets 

BOP Ap:|)r6isa1 Forms (one per student on team) 

Insurance Policy Expiration List from the Insurance Clerk 

Materials Needed From the Instructor: 

Task Sheet 

Di ct a 1 1 on Ass 1 ghrrien t She et s 

Salary Scales (one is attached to task sheet) 

Bonuses 

Monthly Payroll Tax Schedule (attached to task sheet) 
General Instructions : 

The first thing the instructor will give the Vice President is task 
sheet no. 1. The instructor will periodically place some dictation 
assignment sheets in the Vice President's *'in'' tray. 
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The instructor has different salary scales and bonuses for figuring 
the payroll, i^iother salary scale or bonus sheet should be given to 
the Vice President when he completes the one on the task sheet. 

The instructor can hand out more dictation assignment sheets, salary 
scales, and bonuses when he sees that the Vice President is nearly 
caught up. When the Vice President receives a bonus sheet, he should 
figure the bonuses in with the employees' regular salary according to 
the salary scale on which they are working and not separately. 

The Vice President must keep the Executive Secretary busy; therefore, 
if the Executive Secretary is nearly out of work, the instructor should 
lean towards giving the Vice President more dictation assignment sheets 
rather than salary scales and bonuses bec^iuse he can complete them 
fasten. Should the Executive Secretary catch up on her work, the Vice 
President would have her help a member of his team. 

The insurance policy expiration list typed by the Insurance Clerk 
should be kept by . the Vice President for the duration at that position. 
When a customer renews his insurance, tho Vice President should cross 
his name off the list. The Vice President will know when the insurance 
is renewed because he must sign a letter and a check. 



PHASE III - 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 



TASK SHEET No. 1 

Materials Needed 

Letterhead Sheets 
Onion Skin Paper 
Carbon Paper 
Dictionary 

Materials Needed from Instructor 
Task Sheet 

Prerecorded Dictation Belt 

General Instructions 

There is only one task sheet for the Executive Secretary. 

It is the Vice President's job to keep the Executive Secretary busy; 
however, while the Vice President is preparing something for the 
Secretary, the instructor must give her a prerecorded dictation belt to 
get her started. 
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The Executive Secretary works directly with the Vice President and 
does his typing for him. If the secretary can take shorthand, she should 
take half of the Vice President's dictation in shorthand. 

Whenever the secretary runs out of work, she should call the Vice 
President and ask if he has more work for her. 



PHASE III 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASS^ ^ 



TASK SHEET No. 1 

M aterials Needed : 

Activity Log Sheets 

Tape Recorder with telephone hook-up 

Telephone Call Sheets 

Cash for the Cashiers 

Checks from Customers to Facilitate No. 7 on Task Slieet 
Position Work Sheet 

General Instructions 

There is only one task sheet for Phase III. 

The Activity Log Sheets should be in the Administrative Assistant's 
file* All telephone calls have been made up in advance. 

If the instructor desiresj he can instruct the Administrative 
Assistant to refile the telephone call sheets instead of having them 
placed in the "out*' tray. It is a good idea to always take the 
telephone call sheets from the front of the file and refile to the 
back so that all of them will be used. 

The Administrative Assistant represents the "outside" world," 
therefore, she is a telephoning cur^'omer, a visiting customer, or the 
bank when needs be. 

Periodically she should take a check from her desk drawer and make 
a payment to a Cashif^r. The checks are made out for more than the actual 
payment so she must wait for her change. Once she gets her change, she 
returns to her work station, puts the money in the cash register, ard 
goes back to doing another task. 

0/^ce or twice a day, she will ask each Cashier for some money for 
office needs such as stamps, paper, pencils^, etc. 

The Administrative Assistant should try to ir^ke two or three 
appointments with the Vice President each day anu then keep all 
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appointments she makes. She may call the Receptionist at the beginni 
of each day to be reminded of any appointments and the purpose for the 
appointments. She should always go through the Receptionist when 
keeping an appointment or making a payment. 



PHASE III 
RECEPTIONIST 



TASK SHEET No. 1 
Materials Needed: 

Appointment Books-"-one for each team 

BOP Checks 

Scissors 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 
Task Sheet 

General Instructions: 

The Receptionist has the customer file located at her desk. The 
customers' names in her file will either begin with an "A" or a "B". 
Task Sheet No. 1 is to change that file from the alphabetic system to 
a numeric system. 

The Receptionist files all correspondence in the customers' file 
and student file. The original copy goes to the customers' file and 
the carbon copy to the students' file. 

Should a letter come to the Receptionist whose name does not start 
with an "A" or a "B", it could go to the county assessor file or to 
the investor file. If there is not a folder in one of the three above 
mentioned files for a letter, the Receptionist should file it in the 
miscellaneous file folc^fr 

The Receptionist shoi:!/.' make all the appointments for BOP, INC. 
She has an appointrhent book for each team and should share the appoint- 
ments half and half with the Vice Presidents. 

She should call the Administrative Assistant a few minutes before 
each appointment so that he may get ready -iv keep the appointment. 

When the Receptionist makes appointments, she should make them for 
a regular office day such as from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Then by following 
a sc'^-dule similar to the one on the next pagt , the students will know 
what ti'we during the class period to keep the appointment. 
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PHASE III 
RECEPTIONIST 



TASK SHEET No. 2 
VkJ erials Needed : 

Appointment Books— one for each team 

BOP Checks 

Scissors 

Materials Needed from Instructor: 



General Instructi ons : 

After the student completes task sheet No. 1, the instructor should 
collect it and give the student task sheet No. 2. The only item that is 
different on task sheet No. 2 is task No. 1. This time the student will 
change the files from the numeric system to a geographic syrtem. 

If a student finishes task sheet No, 1 and task sheet No. 2 during 
stay at a rotation, then the next student that becomes the Receptionist 
shoufd receive task sheet No. 3. These three task sheets must rotate. 
A system to follow is to have the three task sheets in one file ^'older 
and always take the one in front and file them to the back upon 
completion. 

Below is a suggested BOP, INC. office hour conversion table. Of 
course, the conversion table will vary according to class periods. 



OFFICE HOURS 


8:00 = 


12:45 


8:30 = 


12:52 


9:00 = 


12:58 


9:30 = 


1:04 


10:00 = 


1:10 


10:30 = 


1:16 


11:00 = 


1:22 


11:30 = 


1:28 


12:00 = 


1:35 


LUNCH 




1:00 = 


1:40 


1:30 = 


1:46 


2:00 * 


1:52 


2:30 = 


1:58 


3:0Q = 


2:04 


3:30 = 


2:10 


4:00 = 


2:16 


4:30 = 


2:22 


5:00 = 


2:25 



PHASE ni 

RECEPTIONIST 



TASK SHEET No. 3 
Materials Needed : 

Appointment Books— one for each team 

BOP Checks 

Scissors 

Materials Needed from Instructor: 
Task Sheet No- 3 



General Instructions : 

If a student finishes task sheets Nos. 1 and 2, or if the last student 
finished task sheet No. 2, then the instructor should hand out task sheat 
No. 3. 

On task sheet No. 3, the student will change the files from the 
geographic system to an alphabetic system. 

PHASE III 
CASHIER 



TASK SHEET No. 1 
M aterials Needed : 

Petty Cash ($400) 
Petty Cash Book 
Receipt Book 

Petty Cash Reconciliation 

Deposit Slip 

Investor's Ledgers 

Posting Machine or Typewriter 

Daily Sumt^ary and Recap 

Pe^eiit F<tcts Sheet 

Letterhead 

Carbon Paper 

Onion Skin Paper 
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Mater ials Needed frotn Instructor: 

Task Sheet No. 1 

1. Petty Cash Procedures 

2. ^sample Welcome Letter 
Coupons with Cbacks Attached 

Three or Four Coupons of Payment No. 1 



General Instructions t 

The instructor should give each Cashier ten to fifteen coupons 
with checks attached. It is important that the instructor five the 
Cashiers some coupons with payment number one on them to ^nAtiate tne 
welcome letters and payment facts sheet. The payment facts sheet is 
page two of the welcome letter. 

There are several coupons prepared with payment number one on 
them. These coupons are kept separate from the other coupons and 
then a few are mixed in with the regular coupons before being handed 
to tie Cashier. When the Cashier has finished, the instructor can 
take out the payment number one coupons before they go to the Posting 
and Tax Clerk. 

The Cashier should write a memorandum to the Receptionist requesting 
a check for $400 made out to Petty Cash. When she receives the check, 
she should have it cashed at the bank (Administrative Assistant). 

The Cashier should check to make certain the amount of each check 
received agrees with the amount on the attached payment coupon. A 
deposit slip listing all the checks should be made out. The deposit 
slip must go to'the Receptionist for recording of the deposit In the 
BOP checkbook. 

Each coupon must be posted to the Investor's Ledgers to give each 
individual investor credit for the money that has been received for 
him. The amount posted to the Investor's Ledger is the arount shown 
on the amortization schedule, not the amount of the check. 

A daily suiffnary and recap is made out by the Cashier from each 
team; or they could be made out separately if preferred. It is done 
by totaling the postings on each individual investor's ledger and 
entering this total on the daily summary and recap. 

Each coupon received which indicates that it is payment number 
one for a particular customer must be noted by the students so a 
welcome letter can be sent to that customer, A payment facts sheet 
must be enclosed with the welcome letter. 

When the Cashier receives a payment from a customer (other than 
the original coupons given to the student by the instructor), he is 
to make an entry in the Petty Cash Book for the amount received. If 
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the customer pays an amount greater than his payment, the Cashier 
should give him his change, make out a receipc, fill out a coupon so 
the investor will get credit, and make another entry in the Petty 
Cash Book in the Paid column. The curtomer is usually the Aciriinis- 
trative Assistant; however, the instrfictor may wish to be a customer 
on occasion. 

Any payment made out of the petty cash of $50 or more should be 
made by check. When the petty cash gets down to $200, it should be 
replenished to bring it back up to $400* The Cashier should reti«rn 
the money he has left in his petty cash to the bank at the end of 
the rotation. 

Checks received without coupons attt d should be returned to 
the Administrative Assistant. 



PHASE ni 

CASHIER 



TASK SHEET No. 2 

Materials Needed : 

Memorandum 
Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 
Task Sheet No. 2 

Sample Bad Check Letter— attached to task sheet 
Two or Three Checks Marked "Insufficient funds" 
Some Regular Checks with Coupons 
Two or Three Checks with Payment Number One Coupons* 



General InstrDcticns : 

When BOP, INC. makes a bank deposit, g portion of the deposit 
goes to each investor's account. How much each investor receives is 
determined by the daily summary and recap amounts. Because the tracing 
of an Individual check to a particular investor's account would be 
very difficult, BOP, INC. upon receipt of a bad check immediately 
makes out a check to the First Sincerity Bank of Idaho (this is where 
BOP, INC* maintains its account) to cover the bad check. This keeps 
individual investor accounts from being affected by a bad check. 
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The Cashier should have the Receptionist make out a check to thfe 
Fir^st Sincerity Bank of Idaho for the total of the checks marked 
"Insuff icier;-, funds." Then the Cashier must write a letter tc each 
customer who is responsible for a bad check telling him he must make 
the check good within a few days. 

The check written by the Receptionist to cover the bad check 
should be attached to the bad check letter or letters so the Vice 
President can sign both at the same time. 



PHASE HI 
POSTING AND TAX CLERK 



TASK SHEET No. 1 

Materials Needed: 

Loan Card File 
Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 
Task Sheet 

1. A List of Addresses of the Cc jnty Assessors 

2. Sample Request for Tax Notice Letter 
Tax Notice Requests 



General Instructions : 

The tax notice requests sheet must be given to the students with 
task sheet No. 1. The sheets are in file cabinet No. 1, drawer No. 3, 
filed under Tax Notice Requests. An example is shown below. 

POSTING AND TAX CLERK 



Tax Noti c es Due 

William G. Abney 
Eugene H. Blake 
Harvey M. Ahlstrom 
William P. Bailey 
Mark E. Bel nap 



County 
Ada 

Bingham 
Bl ai ne 
Bannock 
Shoshone 



Loan No.. 

02-235 
12-058 
0^-095 
05-054 
12-076 



The student will find on the Tax Notice Request a list of customers 
with taxes due. The customers' original loan cards should be pulled 
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from the loan card file. Upon finding the county the customer lives in, 
the student will find tha county assessor for that county from the 
list attached to the task sheet. These loan cards are enclosed with 
the signed "setter to the appropriate county assessor. The instructor 
then puts the loan cards with task sheet No. 2. 

» 

PHASE III 

/ 

POSTIMS AMD TAX CLERK 



TASK SHEET No. 2 

Materials Needed : 

Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 
Master Customer List 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 
Task Sheet No. 2 

1. Sample Letter of Transmittal 

2. Sample Request for Additional Tax Reserve Funds Letter 
3! Names and Addresses of the County Tax Assessors 

Loan Cards 



General Instructions : 

The student should have the same loan cards they took from the 
loan card file when completing task sheet No. 1 

The amount of taxes due is written on the back of the loan card. 
If the customer's tax reserve is sufficient, a check for the amount on 
the loan card is made out by the Receptionist to the county assessor 
for that county in which the customer lives. The check is to be 
returned to the Posting and Tax Clerk so that he may attach it to his 
letter. 

Only one check needs to be written to each county assessor even 
though you may be paying taxes for more than one customer in that 
county. 

Because the tax amount is only estimated each year, a borrower's 
tax reserve is often insufficient to pay his taxes. If the customer 
is short in his tax reserve, then a letter requesting additional tax 
reserve funds is sent to the customer. In order to complete the 
request for additional tax reserve funds letter, the student must 
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figure the shortage amount and figure how much the borrower should 
increase his monthly payments in order to avoid a shortage the next 
year. 

You can tell whether or not the student is typing the right 
letter to the right person by looking at the policy number. All 
policies beginning with numbers 01 to 06 have insufficient tax reserves 
therefore, the student should type a request for additional tax 
reserve funds letter. All policies beginning with 07 to 12 have 
sufficient tax reserves; therefore, the student should type a letter 
of transmittal to the appropriate county assessor. 



PHASE III 
POSTING AND TAX CLERK 



TASK SHEET No. 3 

Materials Needed : 

Borrowers' Ledgers 
Amortization Schedules 

Materials Needed from Instructor: 

Checks v,;i1i Attached Coupons 



General Instructions : 

The coupons are to be posted to the borrowers' ledgers after 
the Cashier has posted them to the investors* ledgers. 

Should it become necessary to fill out a new ledger sheet, you 
should follow these steps: 

1. Fill in the complete n.^e. 

2. Fill In the address from the master customer list. 

3. Fill in the investor code. The first two digits of the loan 
number are the numbers of the investor code. For example, 
Lester G. Aaron's loan number is 09-040 so the investor code 
is 09. 

4. Fill in the amortization schedule number. This number is 
obtained from the coupon under "Posting Codes." The amor- 
tizatior >dule for Lester G. Aaron is 6, therefore, his 
postinc is 09-6. Mr. Aaron's loan amount is $18,000 
and amorcization schedule 6 is the only schedule for that 
loan amount. 
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5. The investor corresponds with the first two digits of the 
loan number and posting codes on the coupons and the daily 
suirmary and recap sheet. For example, the first two digits 
of Lester 6. Aaron's loan number and posting code is 09. 
Count do\fm nine lines on tho daily summary and r«cap and 
his investor is California Western Life Insurance. 

6. The total monthly. payment amount is obtained from the master 
customer list, also the principal and interest, insurance, 
taxes T and the original loan amount. 

7. If the coupon is the first payment, indicate on the ledger 
the first payment date and project ahead to determine the 
maturity date. If the coupon is not the first, leave these 
items blank. 



PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET No. 1 

Materials Needed: 

Memorandums 
Tickler Card File 
Master Customer List 
Insurance Correction Fonns 
Tickler Cards 
BOP Letter head 
Onion Skin Paper 
Carbon Paper 

Materials Ne ede d fro m Ins tructor : 
Task Sheet No. 1 

Five or Six Correct Insurance Policies 
Two or Threo Incorrect Insurance Policies 



General Instructions : 

The instru^:tor must take from his file some correct and some 
incorrect insurance policies to give to the student with task sheet No. 1 

The correct insurance policies should be in folder labeled 
"Correct Insurance Policies," and the incorrect insurance policies 
should be in another folder labeled "incorrect Insurance Policies ." 

So that all of the policies will be used, always take the policies 
from the front of the folder anc refile to the back. The policies can 
easily be identified by the codci (01-06 incorrect and 07-12 correct.) 
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More correct insurance policies should be given to the student 
than incorrect insurance policies so that the student will be typing 
more letters. 

If one student is faster than the other, the instructor can 
regulate the work by giving more or fewer insurance policies to the 
students. For example, if the rotation is for four days and a student 
completes task sheets 1, 2 and 3 by the end of the second day, then 
to keep this student busy for the rest of the rotation, several addi- 
tional Insurance policies should be given to that particular student. 



PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET No, 2 

Materials Needed : 

BOP Letter head 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 
Tickler Cards 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 

Task Sheet No. 2 

1. Insurance Letter of Transmittal 

2. List of Investors 

3. Letter Request for Additional Insurance Reserve Funds 
Insurance Policy Renewal Sheets 



General Instructions: 



The insurance policy renewal sheets should be in the Instructor's 
file under "Insurance Policy Renewal Sheets." A sample sheet Is 
shown below. 



INSURANCE CLERK 

Insurance Policy Renewals Cost of Renewal Policy No, 

Peter G. Ackley $134.04 11-036 

Howard F. Aland 117.96 02-033 

Charles W. Atwood 146,64 05-031 

Douglas G. Bishop 3K56 01-025 



The instructor can readily see whether or not the student is 
typing the right letters to the right customers by ehecking the ^fiftij 
number. All policies starting with numbers 01 to 06 have insufficien 
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insurance reserves. All policies beginning with 07 to 12 have suffi- 
cient reserves to pay their insurance when it is due. 

From the renewal sheet on the preceding page the insurance company 
of Peter G. Ackley should receive a letter of transmittal and a check 
for'the amount indicated above. Howard F. Aland, Charles W. Atwood, 
and Douglas 6. Bishop each should receive a letter requesting 
additional funds to pay their insurance premium. 



PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET No. 3 

Materials Needed : 

BOP Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin Paper 

Materials Needed from Instructor : 
Task Sheet No. 3 

Policy Cancellation Letter (attached to task sheet) 
Policy Cancellation Notices 



General Instructions: 

Each student should receive several policy cancellation notices 
depending on her speed and ability. The insurance policy cancellation 
notices should coordinate with the policy expiration list that was 
typed by the Insurance Clerk for the Vice President from the instruc- 
tions on task sheet No. 1. 



PHASE III 
INSURANCE CLERK 

TASK SHEET No. 4 

Materials Needed: 

Tickler Card File 
Master Customer List 
Insurance Correction Forms 
Tickler Cards 
BOP Letterhead 
Carbon Paper 
Onion Skin 
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Materials Needed from Instructor: 



Task Sheet No. 4 

Sample Premium Letterhead (attached to task sheet) 
Four or Five Correct Insurance Policies 
Two or Three Incoorect Insurance Policies 



General Instructions: 

The instructor must take from his file some correct and some 
incorrect insurance policies to give to the student with task sheet 
No. 4. 

So that all of the policies will be used, always take the policies 
from the front of the folder and refile in the back. More correct 
insurance policies should be given to the student than incorrect 
insurance policies so that most of the student's effort will be 
toward typing letters. 

If one student is faster, the instructor can regulate the situa- 
tion by giving more or fewer insurance policies to individual students. 



PHASE IV .Full-Scale Simulation 

Phase IV is a full-scale simulation. It is the same as Phase III 
except that the instructor will give more v/ork to the students with the 
task sheets* 

The Vice Presidents will plan an itinerary and the Receptionist 
will address five envelopes in addition to their regular work. 

The following is an idea as to how much work should be given to 
each student with their first task sheet: 

Tne Executive Secretary should get two prerecc**ded dictation 
belts— one with a two-page letter and the other with three short letters. 
The Cashier should receive approximately 15 coupons attached to checks 
with three or four payment number ones mixed in with the regular 
coupons. The Posting and Tax Clerk is to prepare and send tax notices 
to the county assessors. The Insurance Clerk is to receive several 
insurance policies— both conect and incorrect. The Receptionist and 
Administrative Assistant will be doing about the same as in Phase III, 
but with maximum efficiency. 

The teacher should not participate very much, but rather let each 
Vice President have as much control and authority as he can handle. 

Each student should be able to handle all situations he is 
confronted with with little confusion and with great efficiency. 



EKLC 
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FILES, MATERIALS, AND OTHER INFORMATION 
NEEDED FOR SETTING UP SIMULATION 



ERIC 



ALL CODES GIVEN IN THIS TEACHER'S MANUAL ARE FOR TEACHER USE ONLY AND 
IF DIVULGED TO STUDENTS WILL LIMIT THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SIMULATION. 



Codes are for use in Phase III and Phase IV only. Codes will not work 
with Phase II nor with the rush jobs. 
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FILES AND MATERIALS NEEDED TO RUN SIMULATION 



A. File Folders and Files 

I 

1. Near Receptionist 

a. borrower files (correspondence) 

(1) 100 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with the name, address, and loan 
number of e borrower 

(3) names can be found on master customer list in the 
Student's Manual 

b. student files 

(1) 1 folder for each student 

(2) each folder labeled with the name of a student 

c. investor files (correspondence) 

(1) 12 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with the name of an investor 

(3) names can be found in the Insurance Clerk section of 
the Student's Manual 

d. county assessor files (correspondence) 

(1) 15 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with the name of an assessor 

(3) names can be found in the Posting 3nd Tax Clerk 
section of the Student's Manual 

e. miscellaneous folder (correspondence) 

2. Near Posting Machines and Cashier and Posting and Tax Clerk 

a. investor ledger file 

(1) 1 folder 

(2) folder contains a ledger for each investor filed in 
numerical order 

b. borrower ledger files 

(1) 12 folders 

(2) each folder labeled with an investor number 

(3) folder contains all borrower ledgers associated with 
that investor—ledgers are filed first by investor 
code and then alphabetically within each code. 

c. amortization schedules file 
jlj 7 folders 

(2) folders are labeled from one to seven 

(3) No. 1 amortization schedule in No. 1 folder, etc. 
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3. Central Location 



a. forms file 

(1) folder for each form 

{?.) central location in office 

b. positional file folder for each student (used during 
Phase III and IV 

(1) 12 folders 

(2) separate set in separate location -^or each class 

(3) used so student can keep work separated from other 
classes 

4. Teacher File 

a. teacher task sheet files 

(1) 12 folders for each class during Phase II labeled 
name of each position 

(2) folder containing all forms and materials necessary 
to work a position is provided during Phase II 

(3) task sheets for Phases II, III, and IV are provided 
in the Student's Manual 

b. teacher working materials file (suggested input is 
provided later in this section) 

(1) each telephone call and dictation situation should 
be on a separate sheet for greater flexibility 

(2) separate file for tax notices due requests 

(3) separate file for insurance policy renewal sheets 

(4) incorrect insurance policies file (investor numbers 
01-06) 

(5) correct insurance policies file (investor numbers 
07-12) 

(6) insurance policy cancellation notice (one is completed 
for each incorrect insurance policy (01-06). These 
cancellation notices are used with task sheet 3 after 
task sheet 2 has been completed 

(7) several bad checks (to be used for input with Cashier 
bad check task sheet. Each check should be marked in 
sOTie manner indicating that the check has been 
returned by the bank because of insufficient funds,) 

(8) 100 coupons filled out (payment number and month of 
payment should be entered in light pencil). 
Information found on Kaster Customer List 

(9) 20 coupons based on Auxiliary Master Customer List 
(found in Cashiers Task Sheet Section of Manual), 
Payment No. 1 used to initiate completion of Welcone 
Letter and Payment Facts Sheet by Cashier 
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Positional Files Needed 

1. InsuvancG Clerk Tickler Files (2) 

a. 1 file for each Insurance Clerk 

b. 100 cards in each file 

1. Posting and Tax Clerk Loan Card File (1) 

a. 1 file for both Posting and Tax Clerks to share 

b. file should contain original and copy 

c. front and back of loan card should be filled out (amounts 
for back of loan card can be found later in this section) 

d. 100 cards 8x5 cards 

3. Rotary Files Central in office— each rotary file should contain 

a, a listing of customers in alphabetical order 

b. a listing of customers in numerical order by loan number 

Travel Itinerary Refv rence Book 
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PAYMENT NUMBERS AND POSTING CODES FOR COUPONS 



The first number is the payment number 
Schedule, and the second numbers are tl 
code on the coupons • The first two di| 
investor numbers and the last digit is 
when posting that coupon. 



NAME 


PAYMENT 
NO. 


POSTING 
CODE 


Aaron 


1 


09-6 


Abbott 


81 


03-1 


Abel 


101 


05-7 


Abernathy 


101 


01-4 


Abernethy 


141 


03-2 


Able 


101 


11-2 


Abney 


121 


02-6 


Abraham 


161 


11-6 


Abrams 


181 


12-5 


Ackerline 


201 


08-2 


Ackerlund 


212 


10-1 


Ackerson 


241 


07-4 


Ackley 


260 


11-7 


Ackman 


221 


02-2 


Adair 


261 


09-1 


Adams 


251 


11-7 


Adams 


31* 


04-3 


Adams on 


81 


01-1 


Addams 


241 


07-2 
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which can be found on the Amortization 
le numbers suggested for the posting 
lits of thef posting code are the 
the Amortization Schedule number used 



NAME 


NO, 


rUo 1 IrJu 

CODE 


Akins 


221 


10-3 


Aland 


281 


02-6 


Albee 


281 


07-2 


Albert 


231 


02-1 


Albertson 


231 


06-5 


Alder 


181 


04-3 


Allan 


121 


05-1 


Allen 


201 


08-2 


Alley 


241 


02-5 


All red 


241 


08-3 


Allsop 


241 


03-7 


Alsop 


181 


10-2 


Ames 


281 


07-1 


Andersen 


201 


01-4 


Anderson 


1 


06-7 


Andreascn 


201 


02-1 


Andrew 


201 


04-6 


/Andrews 


181 


09-3 


Andrus 


61 


07-6 
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Addi son 


201 


05-4 


Angus 


21 


12-7 


Agnew 


245 


08-7 


Anthony 


191 


06-4 


Ahl ander 


221 


07-2 


Armstrong 


81 


03-5 


Ah 1 Strom 


81 


09-5 


Arnell 


101 


04-1 


Arnold 


241 


02-6 


Bennion 


1 


08-4 


Arthur 


141 


09-3 


Benson 


22 


10-4 


Atwood 


143 


05-7 


Bentley 


101 


03-7 


Avery 


143 


08-2 


Berg 


221 


09-5 


Baak 


221 


07-5 


Bergeson 


201 


04-6 


Bab cock 


201 


11-4 


Bigelow 


81 


01-2 


Bailey 


201 


05-6 


Billings 


1 


06-4 


Baird 


181 


06-3 


Bingham 


201 


03-7 


Baker 


201 


12-5 


Bird 


101 


04-1 


Baldwin 


161 


10-2 


Bishoff 


241 


09-4 


Ball 


31 


08-7 


Bishop 


121 


01-5 


Ballard 


241 


01-1 


Blake 


1 


12-1 


Balls 


221 


05-2 


Bond 


71 


05-6 


Barber 


121 


08-4 


Booth 


31 


07-3 


Barker 


201 


04-3 


Boulton 


21 


10-7 


Barlow 


201 


06-5 


Bowan 


41 


07-2 


Barnes 


81 


03-6 


Bower 


221 


12-6 


Barnett 


83 


n-2 


Bowman 


181 


02-3 


Barrett 


1 


12-7 


Brady 


241 


04-3 


Ra rf nn 


21 


10-? 


or I ygs 


^ 1 




Bateman 


81 


06-4 


Brown 


201 


11-2 


Bates 


81 


09-5 


Bryant 


101 


01-4 
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Beck 31 10-3 Burton 101 05-3 

Beckstead 161 01-7 Bush 221 06-6 

Bell 191 n-7 Butler 81 03-5 

Belnap 61 12-4 Bywater 1 12-4 

Bench 121 08-7 

Bennett 31 02-6 



erJc 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 



TAX NOTICES DUE 



Each group of names separated by a double space should be typed on an 
individual sheet of paper. The amount of work for each student at the 
Posting and Tax Clerk position can be controlled in two ways: (1) A 
separate letter must be typed to each county listed, therefore the' more 
counties on each sheet, the more letters necessary. (2) A check and 
short letter must be typed to each county for borrowers whose loan 
numbers begin 07-12. A longer letter and mathematical computations are 
required for each borrower with a loan number beginning 01-06, 

THESE CODES ARE FOR TEACHER USE ONLY 



Loan No. 


Name 


County 


08-099 
07-005 

02-100 
02-030 


Ackerlind, Curtis F. 
Baak, Charles B. 
nDiams, inGyntj u. 
Albert, Rudolf D. 
Arnold, Roy 0. 


Bingham 
Bingham 
di ngnam 
Bear Lake 
Cassia 


09-040 
11-066 
0'5-094 
06-009 
05-028 


Aaron, Lester G. 
Abraham, F. Blaine 

Du 1 1 o , uai#i\ f • 

Billings, Bruce L. 
Burton, Ronald W. 


Bingham 
Cassia 
j31 nc^Ham 
Bear Lake 
Butte 


09- 080 

01- 001 
11-013 

02- 078 

10- 057 


Adair, Clifford 
Adams on, Robert E. 
Babcock, William E. 
Bennett, John J. 
Boulton , Jerry W. 


Butte 

Caribou 

Minidoka 

Idaho 

Cassia 


03- 053 
08-051 

04- 007 
12-022 

05- 061 


Barnes, Phillip P. 
Bennion, Robert A. 
Bird, William E. 
Bywater, James J. 
Abel, Robert H. 


Bear Lake 
Bear Lake 
Butte 

Bonneville 
Bannock 


03- 041 

04- 064 
08-019 

05- 003 
11-073 


Abbott, Clifton A. 
Arnell, George E. 
Bench, George Q. 
Bowen, Frank K. 
Able, Charles 


Bingham 

Bingham 

Minidoka 

Bonneville 

Butte 


02-035 
12-058 
09-095 
05-054 
12-076 


Abney, William G. 
Blake, Eugene 
Ah 1 stroma Harvey M. 
Bailey. William P. 
Belnap, Mark E. 

9 
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Ada 

Bingham 
Blaine 
Bannock 
Shoshone 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK 






TAX NOTICES DUE 
(continued) 




Loan No. 


Name 


County 


12-027 
03-069 
05-038 
09-044 


Barker. Charles A. 
Bower, Ernest C. 
Butler, Walter E. 
Addison, Paul G. 
Arthur, Allen C. 


Jefferson 
Ada 

Bear Lake 
Madi son 
Minidoka 


02- 023 
01-021 

03- 060 
10-030 

04- 093 


Bowman, Max D. 
Bryant, Paul B. 
Abernethy, Henry L. 
Alsop, Daniel R. 
Brady, El son R. 


Bannock 
Fremont 
Bonneville 
Ada 

Fremont 


08- 045 

09- 082 
05-032 

10- 085 


Avery, Kenneth D. 
Berg, Gerald C. 
Allan, Delbert V. 
Baldwin, Boyd E. 


Minidoka 
Butte 
Bl aine 
Fremont 


06- 016 
08-043 
10-014 

07- 083 
03-086 


Barlow, Norman 
Agnew, Wallace P. 
Benson, Joseph A. 
Booth, Brian A. 
Bentley, Haven F. 


Bannock 

Bannock 

Custer 

Elmore 

Bannock 


m-097 
07-098 
06-084 
12-091 
09-071 


Andersen, Howard S. 
Andrus, LaVere F. 
Anderson, Howard C. 
Barrett, Arthur E. 
Bishoff, Norman E. 


Cassia 
Cassia 
Twin Falls 
Ada 
Ada 


04-05? 
10-096 

07- 046 
04-090 

08- 081 


Bergeson, W. Harold 
Akins, Martin T. 
Ames, Carl M. 
Andrew, William J. 
Ball , Duane 0. 


Madison 
Fremont 
Cassia 
Bear Lake 
Power 


07- 079 

08- 087 
06-029 
10-012 
04-037 


Albee, Gary R. 
Allen, Victor G. 
Anthony, Jamas R. 
Beck, Ivan J. 
Adams, Melvin T. 


Bannock 

Custer 

Bingham 

Jefferson 

Ada 


11-011 
06-015 
01-092 
10-042 
03-065 


barnett, ujanny 
Bateman, Rex W. 
Bigelow, Clarence A. 
Ackerlund, , Charles C» 
All sop, Reese A. 


Rnn n£i\/i 1 1 P 
DUi IIICV 1 1 1 c 

Bonneville 
Bingham 
Fremont 
Ada 
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I HA IMUl lULO UUC 

(continued^ 



1 /\ sin M r\ 


11 aiTIc 


County 


UD""U// 


oubii 9 oi lab rv* 


Ada 


u 1 -ujy 




Ada 


07-020 


Ahlander, Perry 


Bannock 


08-017 


Barber, Robe 


Ada 


no noa 




Binahain 

11 (^11 Mill 


Uo-UDO 




Bonnevi lie 


07-062 


Ackerson, Charles D. 


Bingham 


07-088 


Addams, Richard M. 


Bingham- 




Ml diiu y nuwcii u r • 


Bannock 




M 1 Uci 9 wcilUc i 1 • 


Bear Lake 


Ud-U/U 


AllroH U;)ltpr M 
M 1 1 icU J wa 1 Lci n • 


Elmore 


06-068 


Baird, Donald R. 


Bonneville 


09-067 


Bates, Robert J. 


Madison 


1 I ""UOD 


r\l#i\lt;jf5 rcUci *J • 


Bonneyil le 


1 .1 ""UDO 


MUallld 9 rial 1^ u» 


Bingham 


UD~UUc 


AlKo^+cnn TpH A 
M 1 Uci LbUn 9 * " • 


Bonnevi 1 le 

U w 111! V» V ■ * ■ v> 


02-050 


Andreason, Russell 


Elmore 


01-025 


Bishop, Douglas G. 


Bannock 




Mnarews, wi i laru u« 


RpAr Lakp 


Ic-UUo 


An ni 1 c Dr\ i^^a^ K 

Mfiyub , rurter »• 


Rrinnnrk 




AtwnnH . Charlp<; W. 


Fremont 


10-049 


Barton, Harry H. 


Adams 


01-072 


Beckstead, Carl J. 


Ada 


12-018 


Backer, Bruce H. 


Jefferson 


n-004 


Bell , Harold F. 


Shoshone 


"02-075 


Ackman, Paul A. 


Payette 


02-048 


Alley, William C. 


Adams 



RUSH JOB NAMES 

05-024 1. Bond, Douglas E. Power 

03-006 2. Armstrong, Phillip W. Idaho 

01-047 2. Ballard, Donald J. ^ Butte 

11-059 2. Brown, Alden M. Bingham 
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The teacher must indicate the amount 
side of each loan card. The followii 
written on each loan card. The folT 
of coverage which should be included 
and hazard Insurance policies. 



NAME- 


TAXES 


Aaron 


$446.68 


Abbott 


164.64 


Abel 


572.16 


Abernathy 


360.24 


Abernethy 


590.04 


Able 


530.03 


Abney 


457.32 


Abraham 


446.87 


Abrams 


103.65 


Ackerl ind 


530.04 


Ackerlund 


128.64 


Ackers on 


348.70 


Ackley 


550.36 


Ackman 


568.92 


Adai r 


1?7 40 


Adams 


552.21 


Adams 


407.28 


Adams on 


152.28 


Addams 


530.03 


Addison 


290.60 


Agnew 


525.64 
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f tax assessment on the reverse 
list shows the amount to be 
ing list alco contains the cost 
n the bottom line of the fire 



COST OF 
COVERAGE 

$108.00 

32.04 

134.40 

84.00 
127.20 
127.20 
108.00 
108.00 

21.60 
127.20 

32.04 

84.00 
134.40 
127.20 

32.04 
134.40 

97.80 

32.04 
127.20 

84.00 
134.40 

2 
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TAX AND INSURANCE AMOUNTS FOR CODING 
(continued) 






TAXES 


COST OF 
COVERAGE 


Ahlander 


$521.37 


$127.20 


Ah 1 Strom 


103.68 


21.60 


Akins 


-: 296.59 


97.80 


Aland 


469.32 


108.00 


Albee 


30.01 


127.20 


Albert 


144.84 


-32.Q4 


AT bertson 


123.48 


21.60 


Alder 


430.68 


97.80 


Allan 


160.80 


32v04 


Allen 


517.62 


127.20 


Alley 


159.36 


21.60 


All red 


395.59 


97.80 


All sop 


655.56 


134.40 


Alsop 


530.00 


127.20 


Ames 


127.31 


32.04 


Andersen 


421.92 


84.00 


Anderson 


586.32 


134.40 


And re as on 


151.08 


32.04 


Andrew 


550.20 


108.00 


Andrews 


393.25 


97.80 


Andrus 


446.88 


108.00 


Angus 


525.52 


134.40 


Anthony 


390.60 


84.00 


Armstrong 


110.16 


21.60 


Arnell 


133.20 


32.04 
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TAX AND INSURANCE Af40UNTS FOR CODING 
(continued) 

NAME TAXES COST OF 
COVERAGE 



A»"nold 


$490.02 


$108.00 


Arthur 


390.69 


97.80 


Atwood 


575.88 


134.40 


Avery 


503.40 


127.20 


Baak 


102.68 


21.60 


Babcock 


348.72 


84.00 


Bailey 


469.32 


108.00 


Baird 


437.64 


97.80 


Baker 


102.22 


21.60 


Baldwin 


503.40 


127.20 


Ball 


550.42 


134.40 


Ballard 


151.08 


32.04 


Balls 


633.36 


127.20 


Barber 


342.87 


84.00 


Barker 


416.16 


97.80 


Barlow 


135.84 


Z'l.SQ 


Barnes 


466.68 


108.00 


Barnett 


126.84 


32.04 


Barrett 


525.54 


134.40 


Barton 


529.70 


127.20 


Bateman 


359.40 


84.00 


Bates 


102.86 


21.60 


Beck 


396.60 


97.80 


Beckstead 


136.92 


32.04 


Bell 


547.60 


134.40 
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NAME 

Belnap 

Bench 

Bennett 

Bennion 

Benson 

Bentley 

Berg 

Bergeson 

Bigelow 

Billings 

Bingham 

Bird 

Bishoff 

Bishop 

Blake 

Bond 

Booth 

Boul ton 

Bowen 

Bower 

Boxman 

Brady 

Briggs 

Brown 

Bryant 
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TAX AND INSURANCE AMOUNTS FOR CODING 
(continued) 

TAXES 



$328.87 
546.37 
463.08 
342.27 
337.92 
586.32 
101.76 
550.20 
633.48 
443.64 
664.32 
192.36 
343.27 
129.24 
128.64 
484.56 
396.59 
551.42 
642.48 
444.44 
148.44 
472.68 
664.80 
520.03 
364.92 
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. COST OF 
COVERAGE 

$ 84.00 

134.40 

108.00 

84.00 

84.00 

134.40 

21.60 

108.00 

127.20 

84.00 

134.40 

32.04 

84.00 

21.60 

32.04 

108.00 

97.80 

134.40 

127.20 

108.00 

32.04 

97.80 

134.40 

127.20 

84.00 



TAX AND INSURANCE AMOUNTS FOR CODING 
(continued) 



NAME 

Burton 
Bush 
Butler 
Bywater 



TAXES 

$509.16 
471.24 
126.60 
342.27 



COST OF 
COVERAGE 

$ 97.80 

108.00 

21.60 

84.00 
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INSURANCE POLICIES 



1. A policy should be filled out for each borrower. 

2. All policies with numbers beginning 01 to 06 are incorrect. Errors 
on each policy can be in one or more of the following four areas: 

a . Name 

b. Address 

c. Legal description 

d. Amount of coverage 

Errors that you make on your policies are for you to determine. 

3. All policies with numbers beginning with 07 -.to 12 are correct. 



ERIC 
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INSURANCE CLERK TICKLER CARD LIST 



This list shows policy expiration dates for each borrower. Use this lis 
as a basis for completing tickler cards. 



January 

Lester G. Aaron, 09-040 
Peter G. Ackley, 11-036 
Howard F. Aland, 02-033 
Howard S. Andersen, 01-097 
Charles W Atwood, 05-031 
gHf fifes A. Barker, 04-055 
George Q. Bench, 08-019 
Douglas G. Bishop, 01-025 
Ronald W. Burton, 05-028 

February 

Clifton A. Abbott, 03-041 
Paul A. Ackman, 02-075 
Gary R. Albee, 07-079 
Howard C. Anderson, 06-084 
Kenneth D. Avery, 08-045 
Norman Barlow, 06-016 
John J. Bennett, 02-078 
Eugene H. Blake, 12-058 
Silas R. Bush, 06-077 

March 

Robert H. Abel, 05-061 
Clifford Adair, 09-080 
Rudolf D. Albert, 02-100 
W. Russell Andreason, 02-050 
Charles B. Beak, 07-055 
Phillip P. Barnes, 03-053 
Robert A. Bennion, 08-051 
Douglas E. Bond, 05-024 
Walter E. Butler, 03-069 

ftpri 1 

Roy P. Aberiiathy, 01-039 
Mirk G. Adaffls:, 11-063 
Ted A. Albantson, 06-002 
William J. Undrew, 04-090 
William E. i&ibcock, 11-013 
Denny D. Bamett, 11-011 
Joseph A. Benson, 10-OH 
SBrian A. Boaith , 07-083 
Jilames J. Bywater, 12-022 



May 

Henry L. Abernathy, 03-060 
Melvin T. Adams, 04-037 
l'-!Kler R. -sWfe i4-089 
Willard J. Andrews, 09-074. 
William P. Bailey, 05-054 
Arthur E. Barrett, 12-091 
Haven F. Bentley, 03-086 
Jerry W. Boulton-; 10-057 
June 

Charles Able, 11-073 
Robert E. Adamson, 01-001 
Delbert V. Allan, 05-032 
LaVere F.Andrus, 07-098 
Donald R. Baird, 06-068 
Harry H. Barton, 10-049 
Gerald C. Berg, 09-082 
Frank K. Bowen, 06-003 

July 

wntiam G. Abney, 02-035 
Richard M. Addams, 07-088 
Victor G. Allen, 08-087 
Porter F. Angus, 12-008 
Bruce H. Baker, 12-028 
Rex W. Bateman, 06-015 
W. Harold Berges on, 04-052 
Ernest C. Bower, 12-027 

Au gust 

F. Blaine Abraham, 11-066 
Paul G. Addison, 05-038 
William C. Alley, 02-048 
James R. Anthony, 06-029 
Boyd E. Baldwin, 10-085 
Robert J. Bates, 09-067 
Clarence A. Bigelow, 01-092 
Max D. Bowman, 02-023 
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INSURANCE CLERK TICKLER CARD LIST 



September 

Thayne G. Abrams, 12-010 
Wallace P. Agnew, 08-043 
Walter H. All red, 08-070 
Phillip W. Armstrong, 03-006 
Duane 0. Ball , 08-081 
Ivan J, Beck, 10-012 
Bruce L. Billings, 06-009 
El son R. Brady, 04-093 

October 

Curtis F. Ackerlind, 08-099 
Perry G. Ah lander, 07-020 
Reese A. Al l sop , 03-065 
George E. Arnell , 04-046 
Donald J. Ballard, 01-047 
Carl J. Beckstead, 01-072 
Keith M. Bingham, 03-056 
John R. Briggs, 03-056 

November 

Charles C. Ackerlund, 10-042 
Harvey M. Ahlstrom, 09-095 
Daniel R. Alsop, 10-034 
Roy 0. Arnold, 02-030 
Jack T. Balls, 05-094 
Harold F. Bell, 11-004 
William E. Bird, 03-007 
Alden M. Brown, 11-059 

Decemfeer 

CharTes D. Ackerson, 07-062 
Martin T. Akins, 10-096 
Carl M. Ames, 07-046 
Allen C. Arthur, 09-044 
Robert D. Barber, 08-017 
Mark E. Belnap, 12-076 
Norman E. Bishoff, 09-071 
Paul B. Bryant, 01-021 . 



INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 



Each group of r 



! 3rsi?cl by a double 



should be typed on an 



individual sheet c jj ha amount of vvork for each student at 
the Insurance Clerk position can be controlled by the number of policy 
renewal sheets and the individual names on that sheet. 

A check and a short letter must be typed to each insurance company for 
borrowers with loan numbers beginning 07-12. A longer letter and 
mathematical computations are required for each bo-rower with a loan numbf 
01-06. 

THESE ARE FOR THE TEACHER USE ONLY. 



January 
#1 



Peter G. Ackley, 11-036 
Howard F. Aland, 02-033 
Charles W. Atwood, 05-031 



Cost of Coverage 



Douglas G. Bishop, 01-025 



$130.04 
117.96 
146.64 
31.56 



#2 

Lester G. Aaron, 09-040 
Howard S. Andersen, 01-097 
Charles A. Barker, 04-055 



107.60 
117.96 
105.84 
129.40 
119.76 



George Q. Bench, 08-019 
Ronald W. Burton, 05-028 



February 
#1 

Clifton A. Abbott, 03-041 
Gary R. Albee, 07-079 
Howard C. Anderson, 06-084 
John J. Bennett, 02-078 
Eugene H. Blake, 12-058 



46.44 
127.19 
138.96 
119.04 

32.04 



#2 

Paul A. Ackman, 02-075 
Kenneth D. Avery, 08-045 



133.56 
122.70 
26.16 
142.68 



Norman Barlow, 06-016 
Silas R. Bush, 06-077 
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INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 
(CONT.) 



March Cost of Coverage 

n 

Robert H. Abel. 05-061 $ 156.00 

Clifford Adair, 09-080 32.00 

W. Russell Andreason, 02-050 40.08 

Robert A. Bennion, 08-051 81.62 

Douglas E. Bond, 05-024 127.80 



#2 

Rudolf D. Albert. 02-100 43.08 

Charles B. Baak, 07-005 16.20 

Phillip P. Barnes, 03-053 124.20 

Walter E. Butler, 03-069 31.56 



April 
#1 

Roy P. Abernathy. 01-039 91.20 

William J. Andrew, 04-090 181.20 

William E.Babcocki 11-013 82.00 

Joseph A. Benson, 10-014 80.27 

#2 

Mark G. Adams, 11-063 134.20 

Ted A. Albertson, 06-002 26.16 

Denny D. Barnett, 11-011 30.24 

Brian A. Booth, 07-083 97.79 

James J. Byvmter, 12-022 81.27 



Henry L. Abernathy, 03-060 175.20 

Wendell R. Alder, 04-089 138.84 

Arthur E. Barrett, 12-091 124.40 

Haven R. Bent ley, 03-086 156.84 

#2 

Melvin T. Adams, 04-037 106.88 

Willard 0. Andrews, 09-074 96.20 

William P. Bailey, 05-054 134.20 

Jerry W. Boulton, 10-057 127.92 
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INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 
(CONT.) 



M June Cost of Coverage 

Charles Able, 11-073 $127.20 

Robert E. Adams on, 01-001 44.28 

Donald R. Baird, 06-068 120.24 

Harry H. Barton, 10-049 126.20 

#2 

Delbert V. Allan, 05-032 51.60 

LaVere F. Andrus, 07-098 108.00 

Gerlld C. Berg, 09-082 30.47 

Frank K. Bowen, 06-003 149.16 



July 
#1 

William G. Abney, 02-035 144.00 

Vi ctor G . Al 1 an , 08-087 1 1 3 . 29 

Bruce H. Baker, 12-028 20.16 

W. Harold Bergeson, 04-052 127.56 

#2 

Richard M. Addams, 07-088 127.18 

Porter F. Angus, 12-008 130.44 

Rex W. Bateman, 06-015 90.36 

Ernest C. Bower, 12-027 106.00 



August 
#1 

Paul G." Addison, 05-038 95.88 

James R. Anthony, 06-029 95.88 

Max D. Bowman, 02-023 36.60 

Boyd E. Baldwin, 10-085 122.07 

#2 

F. Blaine Abraham, 11-066 107.64 

William C. Alley, 02-048 29.64 

Robert J. Bates, 09-067 19.21 

Clarence A. Bigelow, 01-092 195.36 
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INSURANCE POLICY RENEWALS 
(CONT.) 



September Cost of Coverage 
#1 

Wallace P. Agnew $121.37 
Phillip M. Armstrong, 03-006 32.64 
Ouane 0. Ball. 08-081 134.04 
Elson, R. Brady, 04-093 108.84 



#2 

Thayne G. Abrams, 12-010 . 2K"60 
Walter H. Allerd, 08-070 97.80 
Ivan J. Beck, 10-012 97,80 
Bruce L. Billings, 06-009 103.56 



Oct ober 

n — 

Curtis F. Ackerlind, 08-099 127.15 

Reese A. All sop, 03-065 168.36 

Donald J. Ballard, 01-047 40.32 

Keith M. Bingham, 03-056 177.24 

#2 

Perry S. Ahlander, 07-020 125.36 

George E. Amell, 04-046 42.00 

Carl J. Beckstead, 01-072 42.00 

John R. Briggs, 03-056 198.96 



November 
#1 

Harvey M. Ahlstrom, 09-095 21.60 

Roy 0. Arnold, 02-030 114.36 

Harold F. Bell, 11-004 129.76 

William E. Bird, 04-007 36.60 



#2 

Charles C. Ackerlund, 10-042 32.03 

Daniel R. Alsop, 10-034 127.00 

Jack T. Balls, 05-094 159.36 

Alden M. Brown, 11-059 126.17 
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INSURANCE POLICY RFNEWALS 
(CONT.) 



December Cost of Coverage 
#1 

Martin T. Akins, 10-096 $97.61 
Allen C. Arthur, 09-044 97.08 
Mark E. Belnap, 12-075 83.87 
Paul B. Bryant, 01-021 93.96 



Charles D. Ackerson, 07-062 83.00 

Carl M. Ames, 07-046 31.99 

Robert D. Barber, 08-017 83.99 

Norman E. Bishoff, 09-071 82.23 
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TEACHER'S KEY 



PHASE II 



' .315 



BOP PAYROLL AND SALARY SCHEDULE 
For Period Ending Date Paid 



i 

ame 


i 

Rate 


Withhold 


Federal 


State 


FICA 


Other 
Deduc. 


Total 
Deduc. 


Amount 
Paid 


ce President 


600.00 


95.20 


84.06 


13.45. 


31 .20 




128.71 


471.29 


acutive Sec. 


450.00 


59.50 


60.06 


9.60. 


23.40 




93.06 


356.94 


cepti onist/. 

ninistrative 

ssistant 


425.00 


55.30 


55.68 


8.91 


22.10 




86.69 


338.31 


Jhier 


400.00 


51.10 


51.32 


8.21 


20.80 




80.33 


319.67 


sting and 
ax Clerk 

jurance Clerk 


375.00 
350.00 


43.30 
39.99 


47.71 
43.54 


7.63 
6.97 


19.50 
18.20 




74.84 
68.71 


300.16 
281.29 
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BANK DEPOSIT 



fOR DEPOSIT TO THE ACCOUNT Of 

BOP, iiyc, 

CAREER AVENUE 
GOING PLACES, IDAHO 


: CURRENCY 

; COIN 

! checks' 




- - 4--.- 

j 


* * * * ^ 


DATE. . 


' TOTAL FROM 
OTHER SIDE 








ALL ITEMS ARE CREDITED SUBJECT TO FINAL COt i FrriOM 
AND RECEIPT OF PROCEEDS IN CASH OR LoLVENT CREDITS 


1 TOTAL 


i 






USE OTHER SIDE FOR LISTING ADDiTIONAL CHECKS OR ATTACH LIST 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 

XATiONAL ASSOCIATiON 
BLACKFQOT.iOAHO 










10-72 


05 qfl75lt 3511' 







S18 



ERIC 



niVioSTORS LEDGER 



1'. 0. P. I N G. 

:]areer Avenue 
. Lng Places, Idaho 

liU'KSTOR 

:ODF. 



ERIC 



)ATE 


inter:-:?t 


PRI^IGIPAL 


TOTAL JS^OUNT PAID 




25.08 1 


3.53 


28.61 




72.77 


25.03 


97.80 












i 

! 
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239 



S1)av 

S TTOTirK 
H lOUDKH OK , 
a" 



CAREER AVENUE 
GOING PUCES, IDAHO 



19. 



92>241 



; FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 

y HMiONAL ASSOCIATION 



BUCKFOOT, IDAHO 



i:iEiili"'OEiili: 05 ^8751* 3211' 



240 



BOPJNC. 



)ay 

TO THE 
OHDKR OK, 



CAREER AVENUE 
GOING PUCES, IDAHO 



I FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 

i BLACKFQQT, IDAHO 





CAREER AVENUE 
GOING PLACES, IDAHO 



Date 



Mr. Lester G. Aaron 
2966 Garden Circle 
Blackfoot, ID 83221 

Dear Mr. Aaron: 

Ym are hereby notified that your check for $166, drawn to our 
order on the Blackfoot Office of the First Security Bank of Idaho, 
has been returned by the bank because of insufficient funds. 

We ask that you make this check good within ten days from the date 
of this notice. If you fail to do so, we shall proceed to 
protsct our interests by other methods. 

Sitressely, 



Vice ^esi tot 



322 



W BOP, iivic. 



301 



Dim 



J%tL Mar. Apr. Itey Jim 

I I I -y-i 



July Aur > Stp t Oct Nov. D«c* 

I III I I I 



LOAN NO. 


PQBTDUG CODES 


DATE R£C. 


MONTHLY mSTALLUENT 


03-041 


03-1 




' 42.00 


NOnCE: Ifipftynrait includes items in addliboo 


Late Charge 


ta n^puUr monthly installments, please 
flliecii^ the items you are paying. 

Clifton A. Abbott 


'^AL 42.00 



\\) BOP,.|Ml 



CAIIII AVIiai 



Paymeol Nou 
1 



Mootb 
Put 



July 



LOANNa 


I'OGTING C<»>E 


04r007 


04-1 



NOTICE : If payment includes lie; 

to regular monthly inst 
apedly tba itamsTou a 

Wniiam E. Bird 



Please return vxth payment 



Please return vith payment 



BOP, INC. 



CAtEER AVENUE 
001N6 PLACES, IDAHO 



Payment No. 

22 



Month 
Due 



Jan. Feb. Btor. Apr, May June 



1 



Aug. ^ Stept. ^ Oct, ^ Nov. ^ I 




BOP, IMI 

CAIEEK AVfNUC 

COlHIi WUil, IDI 



Payment No, 

87 



Month 
Due 



Jan. 



J3uly 



LOAN NO. 



03r060 



POSTING CODES DATSE'BEC 



NOTICE ; II paymeotigfrnrlindes Ata» 
to regulari3Diaothl3^: 
spftciiy Ifeciiita 

Henry L. A\mms&& 



MONTHLY INSTALLMENT 



204.00 



LateCharge 



TOTAt 204.00 





MniNGrCODE 


04^37 ' 




— - 1 





gOtieE ; IfMVnieni^tncltidea itai 
to iiipiii inoothly^iiMrt 

Meivin"«ier':r" 



ERIC 



QOUIG PIACSS/ IDA^O 

Date 



Mr. mniam Bird 
9a6 Eclipse May 
>>co, ID 83213 

Dear Mr. Bird: . . ' 

Welcome to BOP ... 

^nd ti^dnk you sincerely for the confidence you have shown in this corporation 
^y pe=miitting us to cooperate in the financinn of your property. 

For your convenience, we have sunr.iarized pertinent to your loan on the "Facts 
Sheet." Please refer to this number when v;ritino us about any matter as this 
v/ill assist us in giving prompt attention to your correspondence. 

We have given you a packet containino monthly remittance notices for tv;elve 
xnonths. Each payment niust be accompanied by a reriittance notice. DO FiOT SEND 
THE ENTIRE BOOK. Payments should reach this office on or before the FIRST 
day of each month. Late payments are subject to a late charge and could impair 
your credit ratine). 

Each year a supply of remittance notices and envelopes will be forwarded for your 
use. We will also provide you with an annual statement immediately after the 
f i rs t Of each year shewing- i nf orma ti on that wi 1 T be" hel pf ul ^i n "^prepari ng your . 
income tax return. Your reserves for taxes and fire insurance premiums are only 
estimated. If we have an excess it will be held as a credit to your account, 
subject to your order, and if we do not have sufficient funds to take care 
these items, we will notify you. Please inform us if a change should be made 
in your insurance or if you report a claim under the policy. Also, do let us 
know promtly of any change in your address of sale of the property on the form 
enclosed in your packet. 

We look forward to the opportunity of doing business with you and hope you will 
call on us any time> 

Very truly yours. 



ERIC 



Name 

Vice President 



L6M:lm 
Enclosures 
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wniiaw E. Bird 



04-007 



Page 2 

PAYMENT FACTS 
NEW OWNERS: 
YOUR LOAN NUMBER: 
ORIGINAL OWNER: 
As of 

there is a principal balance on your FHA loan in the amount of $ 

and/or a balance on your VA loan of $ 

and/or a balance on Conventional loan of $_A»226jiL 

and/or a balance on your Install^Tient Note of $ 



October 1. 1974 



Accumulated credit, representing trust funds, presently totals $ 

The next payment on your account is due Novanber 1. 1974 

In the amount of S ,4?'Q0. 



This monthly payment is allocated as follows: 
Principal and Interest - FHA 
Principal and Interest - VA 
Principal and Interest - Conventional 
Special Assessment 
FHA Mortgage Insurance 
Deposit for Taxes 

Deposi t f or Fire & Hazard Insurance 
Other 



Monthly Side-Agreement (Installment Loans) 



28.61 



10.72 
2.67 



TOTAL $ 42.00 



rr— — ~ 
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BOP, INC. 



CAREEK AViNUI 
GOING PlACiS, IDAHO 



04 



Qrifnai Borrower Mg]vin T, Adams 

Milling AcUreu 1995 DouglaS Investor Code , 

BORROWER LEI3GEK Boise. ID 83702 Amortiution Schedule 2^ 

Ada County 





Total Monihiy p4>mei)t 


Principal and Interest 


Insurance 


Taxes 


Original Loin Amt. 


first Payment Date 


MaturutY Oate 


Investoi 
Co.. 




sqy.ao 


SR. 15 


$33.05 


sifijnn.nn 







Amount Paid 



interest 



Principal 



Unpaid Balance 



Tajtea 



lasurance 



1974 



$139.00 



$72.77 



S25.03 



$14,528.86 



$33.05 



$8.15 



328 



ERIC 



GOING PIACES, IDAHO 



Original Borrower . Henrv L. Abernathv 

Mailing Addreai _ 1001 Wilson Avenue investor Code 03 

PORROWERILOGEK U^ho Falls, ID A mortUahon Schedule 2 



Bonneville County 




BOP, INC. 

Career Avenue 

Going Places, Idaho 83221 



DAILY SUMMARY AND RECAP 

Date Month. Day, Year 



Investor Investor 
•Code Paid 


Total 


Interest 


Principal 


Late 
Charges 


1. Aetna Insurance Co. 










2. Allstate Insurance Co. 












5177.84 


$119.12 






4. American Investors 
Insurance Co. 


icU . H 1 


Q7 flc; 






5. American Western Life 
Insurance Co. 










6. Anchor National Life 
Insurance 










7. Bankers Life & Casualty 
Insurance 










8. Beehive Insurance Co. 










9. California Western Life 
Insurance 










10. Continental Life Insurance 
Co. 










11. Farmers Insurance Group 










12. Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance 










TOTAL 


$304.25 


$216.97 1 


, $87.28 
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BOP INVESTORS OR INSURANCE COMPANIES 



01. Aetna Insurance Company 
312 Boston Building 
Newport, Maine 12134 

02 . A1 1 state Insurance Company 
363 East 960 South 
Boston, Massachusetts 13236 

03. American Insurance Company 

-iMZ Mest Broadway 
Chicago, Illinois 32323 

04. American Investors Insurance Company 
943 North Main 

Chicago, Illinois 34234 

05. American Western Life Insurance Company 
942 East 11 South 

Washington, D. C. 22097 

06. Anchor National Life Insurance Company 
150 East Grover 

Cincinnati, Ohio 42870 



07. Bankers Life & Casualty Insurance Company 
487 Pioneer Street 
Dallas, Texas 60953 



08. Beehive Insurance Company 
149 South State 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84368 



09. California Western Life Insurance Company 
479 Bankers Building 
Los Angeles, California 95478 



10. Continental Life Insurance Company 
Contlntental Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 93857 



11. Fanners Insurance 6roup 
947 East 4th South 
Reno, Nevada 89023 



12, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
1698 South Main 
Boston, Massachusetts 30234 




BOP, iPJS, 



insumiCE POLICY 



CORRECTION FORM 



GOING PlACtS, IDAHO 

DATE: 
TO: 

FROM: BOP, INC. 

SUBJECT: NAME 

REFERENCE: POLICY No 

Maka corrections below only where necessary, 

CORRECTED NAME: " 

CORRECTED ADEiSESX: 

CORRECTED LEEAL DESCRIPTION: 



CORRECTED AMOUNT OF COVERAGE: 
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BOP. INC 
• CAREER AVENUE 
GOING PLACES, IDAHO 



Name Clifford Adair 



Policy 09-080 



Da te Month, day, ye ? ; 



NAMES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 



AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
312 Boston Bldg. 
Newport. Maine 12134 

ALLSTATE INSURANiE CO- 
" 363 £. 960 South 
Bbsiain , Massachusetts: T3236 

aMEKCAN INSURANCE CE- 
'm7 M. Broadway 
COiieago, Illinois 343S 

fflERICAN INVESTORS INSURANCE CO. 
m3 North Main 
Chicago, Illinois 34234 

AMERICAN WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE 
"942 E. 11th South 
Washington. 0. C. 22097 

ANCHOR NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
150 East Grove 
Cincinnati. Ohio 42870 



BANKERS LIFE & CASUALITY INS»**^'^NCE 
487 Pioneer Street 
Dallas, Texas IK)953 

BEEHIVE IHSUraKE CO. 

145 South State 

SaliE: Lake Xity« Utah 843G8 

CALMORNrMWESlERN LIFE IN»RANCE 

479 SBankeES Building 

Los sAngeles. California 9Ji^8 

CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCEaSO. 

Continental Bank Building 

San Francisco, California 93847 

FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP 
947 East 4th South 
Reno, Nevada 89023 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

1698 South f^in 

Boston. Massachusetts 3Q234 



Correct Legal Description: 



Correct Name of Insured to Read: 

Correct Effective Dates of Policy to Read: 
Correct Amount of Coverage to Read: 



INSURANCE POLICY 



POLICY NO. 05-038 



INSUREE Anerican Western Life Insurance 



INSURED Paul G. Addison « 353 South 1100 East, Re>ebtirq. Idaho 83440 
PROfBH'f DESCRIPTION Lot Zgilock 18 Sunrise Heiqtrts, Extension #9 
Reximrq, Idaho 83440 



AHiUlinJF COVERAGE $14.0<D 



EH-tCI I?E DATES OF POLICY iovember 1 . 1969 to November 1 . 1972 



COST13FrC0VERAGE $252.00 




si; 



■'■i 



1 

■ ■ ■% 

. ■ . ^ 3 
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lifitSURANCE POLICY 



POLICY NO. 09-080 

INSUREE California Western Life Insurance 

INSURED Clifford Adair, 1457 Van Buren Avenue. Arco, Edaho 83213 
PROPERTY DESCRIPTION Lot 16 Block 5 Sunset Road, Development #7 



AMOUNT OF COVERAGE $4,300.00 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF POLICY October 15. 1969 to October 15. 1972 



COST OF COVERAGE 85^32 



-69- 
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INSURANCE KHICY 



POLICY NO. n-066 

INSUREE Fanners Insurance Group 

INSURED F. Blaine Abraham^ 2910 Cascade Way, Declo. MUao 83323 

PROPERTY DESCRIPTION Lot 2 Block 12 Sunset Road. Additio»s#4 

Declo, Edaho 83323 

AMOUNT OF COVERAGE $18.000.00 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF POLICY October T, 1969 to October 1, T971 



COST OF COVERAGE $234.00 
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CAREER AVENUE 
OOinO PLACES, IDAHO 



Date 



Name 
Address 

City, State Zip 



Sal uati on 



It is a rear pleasure to advise 70U that your^appji^^^ 

by thl cinsert name of insurance company). 
Below is listed the compositions of your new payment including the 
premium for this protection: 

SriVrr insurance iajMil 
TOTAL MONTHLY PAYMEMT $( amount) 

«e congratulate you for ^our wi^o» and foresl|H.^^^^^ 
l!;'^.nK"?ha^Jo:^r 5ri;?d:;'lo:^a:iirgency wi^ this Insurance. 

,f you have.any questions concerning this ™tter. please contact us at 
your convenience. 
Complimentary close, 



Name 

Vice president 

reference initials 
Enclosure 
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GOi^G PIACIS, IDAHO 



Date 



Mr. Daniel R- Alsop 
1153 Bryan Avenue 
American Falls, ID 83211 

Dear Mr. Alsop: 
Subkject:_J:Xia^^ 



rnS:"J,'l"c!! 2rt*^art'.lSrncf pr»?ur a.d ™st hold the or,g,.a1 

of the insurance fJol icy at all times. 

?4Sa^no1a. -^^^^ 

U your Cec. is not "jf ISaS^iolS JoTpfe^^^^ 

-t"ii\Sar„sr.r!r«rt?tr^r^^^^^^^^^ 

Sincerely yours. 



Name 

Vice President 
Igm 
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BOP PAYROLL AND SALARY SCHEDULE 



For period ending 



Date Paid 



Rate Withhold i Federal 



State 



FICA 



— ! 

Other i Total 
Deductions! Deduc. 



Amount 
Paid 



i President 

Secretary 

jptionist/ 

inistrative 

jsistant 

iler 

ting and Tax 
jrance Clerk 



800.00 
550.00 

475.00 

460.00 
435.00 
400.00 



137:120 i 117.24 
76.30 i 77.53 

! 
1 

I 

63.70 i 64.42 



63.70 
55.30 
51.10 



61.57 
57.79 
51.32 



18.76 
12.40 

10.31 

^ 9.85 
9.25 
8.21. 



i 



41,60 
28.60 

1 24.70 

!, 

i 23.92 

! 

22.62 
1 20.80 



1 177.60 
;118>53 

' 99.43 



622.40 
431.47 

375.57 



95.34 ] 364. 66 



89.66 
80.33 



345.34 
319.67 
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Key to Posting & Tax Clerk and Insuranre Clerk Requ^^* for Additional Funds Letters 
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Reserve Short 



^128.54 
562.24 
348.72 
530.04 
446.88 
530.04 
396.60 
128.64 
342.72 
446.88 
12C.64 
103.68 
396.60 
128.64 
103.68 
552 . 24 
348.72 
552.24 
128.64 
446 .-88 
348.72 
103.68 
128.64 
446.88 
552.24 
446.88 
396.60 
128.64 
530.04 
396.60 
103.68' 
446.88 
348.72 
128.64 
446.88 
652.24 
446.88 
630.04 
348.72 
652.24 
128.64 
103.68 
446.88 
630.04 
128.64 
396.60 
652.24 
348.72 
396.60 
446.88 
103.68 



$ 36.00 
19.92 
11.52 
60.00 
10.44 
38.88 
10.68 
23.64- 
47.88 
22.44 
16.20 
19.80 
34. 08 
32.16 
56.68 
103.32 
73.20 
34.08 
22.44 
103.32 
41 .88 

6.48 

4.56 
43.14 
23.64 
22.44 
41.04 
22.44 
103.32 
19.56 
32.16 
19.80 
10.68 

8.28 
16.20 
34.08 
103.32 
103.44 
94.92 
112.08 
63.72 
26.56 
34.68 
112.44 
19.80 
76. 08 
112.56 

16.20 
112.56 
24.36 

22.92 



Increase 
Per Month 

$3.00 
1.66 
0.96 
5.00 
0.87 
3.24 
0.89 



97 
99 
87 
35 
65 
2.84 
2.68 
4.64 
8.51 
6.10 
2.84 
1.87 
8.61 
3.49 
0.54 
0.38 
3.60 
1.97 
1.87 
3.42 
1.87 
8.61 
1.63 
2.68 
1.65 
0.89 
0.69 
1.35 
2.84 
8.61 
8.62 
7.91 
9.34 
5.31 
2.13 
2.89 
9.37 
1.65 
6.34 
9.38 
1.35 
9.38 
2.03 
1.91 
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GOING PLACES, IDAHO 

Date 



Mr. John J. Bennett 
3509 East Oak Drive 
Cottonwood, ID 83522 

Dear Mr. Bennett: ? 

In a recent letter to us you stated that you had received tv/o letters from 
BOP, INC., indicatinq an amount due of $8.64 for taxes and an amount due 
of $3.53 for insurance. You asked for an explanation of these additional ' 
charges and for an explanation of why you must increase your mortgage 
payment by $1.02 per month. 

To begin with, Kr. Bennett, your mortgage payment v/as $166. This payment 

can be broken down into three major components. These components are 

(1) principal and interest, $118.76; (2) taxes, $37.24; and (3) insurance, $9.01 

The amount you pay for principal and interest can best be explained by noting 
that the portion of the $119.76 which goes toward reducing your principal is" 
continually rising and the amount which goes for interest'is continually 
decreasing throughout the term of your loan. Why does this happen, you 
might ask. The reason is because the principal balance of your loan is 
decreasing with each mortgage payment you make. ' Since you are payina 
a fixed amount of principal and interest, $119,76, a reduction in your principa" 
balance means less of this fixed amount needs to qo for an interest payment 
and so, consequently, more of the $119.76 can go toward decreasing your principe 

The amount you pay each month for taxes and insurance can perhaps best be 
explained this way. Uninsured mortgaged property cannot be tolerated; neither 
can having tax delinquent property under mortgage. In either case neither 
BOP, INC., nor its investors are fully protected. Because of this we 
have an agreement with our investors that we will pay all taxes and make all 
insurance payments. 

In order for us to pay your taxes and insurance, we must estimate how much your 
taxes are going to be on your mortgaged property and how much the insurance 
to cover this property is goingito cost. We then divide this estimation by 12 

345, , , ■ ; y;.; 



ERIC 



Ilr. John J. Her nett 
Pege 2 

Date 



and ask that you pay one-twelfth of this total each rionth. In this v/sy we 
hope to have enouqh nioney accurulate'l in a tax and insurance reserve to pay 
your taxes and to pay your insurance prennunis when they come due. 

Somotimes, hov/evor, there are unforeseen circumstances v;hich influence the 
ar.iounts that must bf- paid. In your case, Mr. Bennett, your taxes increased 
by $S.C4 bocaiise the assessed valuation of your property increased when 
you built your new g:3ran(?. As for tho increase in your insurance premium 
of $3.53, v;e assup:c this can he attributed to either inflation or to an 
excess of insurance clains. There nay, of course, be any number of reasons 
for an increase in an insurance prenium . 

This, then, is a break Jov/n of your mortgage payment and an explanation for 
the charges included therein. 

If you desire further infornatio or if we may be of further sercise to you, 
please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Yours very truly. 



Name 

Vice President 
Igm 
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CAREER AVENUE 
GOING PIACES, IDAHO 



Date 



Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance - ■ ^ ■ 

1698 South Main 
Boston, MA 30234 

Attention Mr. Scott 

Gentlemen: 

One of the borrowers to whom we lent your invested money, a Mr. Arthur E • 
Barrett of Boise, Idaho, has had a heart attack. Nr. Barrett's doctors 
assure us that Mr. Barrett will be fully recovered in approximately six 
months. r r ^ 

Mr. Barrett has no insurance for an emergency such as this and will not 
be able to make his mortgage payment until he is able to work again. 

If you agree, we will suspend all activity concernino Mr. Barrett's account 
until he IS again able to make his mortgage payments. Mr Barrett realizes 
of course, that an extra charge will be necessary if we allow him this 
pri VI lege. 

Sincerely, 



Name 

Vice President 
Igm 
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VICc PRESIDENT DICTATION SITUATIONS 



(1) 



Mr. Keith M» Binghaan of Shelley wishes to suspend his mortgage payments 
for three months as he wants to take a long vacation. Write Mr. Bingham 
a letter telling him this is all right with BOP, INC., but that he must 
pay an acSditional interest charge of 1 1/2 % a month on the unpaid balance 
during the time he suspends his payments. Indicate what the total interest 
will be for three months. 



(2) 

Donald R. Baird of Idaho Falls is a turkey grower. Some time ago some dogs 
got into his turkey pens and killed over half of his flock. Because of this 
he is having an extremely hard time meeting his mortgcige payments. Write 
him a friendly letter explaining how sorry you are at his misfortune^ but 
that he must make his mortgage payments or lose his mortgaged property. 
Offer to refinance his loan at an interest rate of 10%. This is an increase 
but explain how high interest rates are at the present time. 



(3) 

Write a thank you letter to investor 04. They have been very cooperative 
in letting you delay payments to them when they have been slow in coming 
in from the borrower. Assure him that the payments are paid the instant 
they are received. 



(4) 

Bruce Billins of Paris wants to take the remaining balance of his mortgage 
and spread the payment out over another thirty-year period. Write him a 
letter explaining an additional interest charge must be assessed if this 
is done. 



(5) 

James J. Bywater of Idaho Falls is interested in purchasing part interest 
in the Simplot Mines. In order to do this, Mr. Bywater must refinance 
his loan with BOP. BOP is willing to refinance his present loan, which has 
ten years td run, providing Mr. Bywater is willing to pay the additional 
interest for the twenty years that he wants and a raise in rate of 5% to 
1%. Write Mr. Byivater a letter explaining the situation and make an 
appointment to take care of the business details if he still wants to refine 
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(6) 



William E. Babcock of Rupert is a very old friend of yours: consequently 
he believes he can be slow in making his mortgage payments and you will 
never do or say anything about it. Write Mr. Babcock a letter telling him 
he must make his payments on time or pay a late charge. Make it very clear 
that buf^iness and friendship do not mix. 



(7) 

Howard S. Anderson, an old friend of yours, has just been made president 
of Anaconda Corporation in Delta. Write a letter of congratulation and 
gnetly remind him that he is ten days past due on his mortgage payment. 



(8) 

Ronald W. Burton of Howe is a turkey grower. He raises approximately 
twenty thousand turkeys each year. Mr. Burton has sufficient equity to 
enable him to borrow up to $50,000 from BOP, INC. However, he wishes 
to borrav money using his turkeys as collateral. Write him a letter 
explaining that equity of a transient nature cannot be used but that 
BOP will lend him up to $50,000 if he will mortgage his land and other 
properties. 



(9) 

William E. Bird of Arco is constantly making his mortgage payments with 
checks that the bank will not honor because he does not have sufficient 
funds in his account. Write Mr. Bird a letter making it very clear that 
if BOP receives one more bad check from him, BOP, INC. , will be forced to 
foreclose on his mortgage and the full amount will become due immediately. 
If Mr. Bird is then unable to pay the full amount BOP, INC., will take 
over his mortgaged property and see that it is sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder. 



(10) 

Gerald C. Berg has a small loan of 3,600 from BOP, INC. He wishes to borrow 
an additional $17,000 to build a new home. Mr. Berg barely has the equity 
to cover this additional loan. Write him a letter telling him BOP is 
extremely reluctant to lend him this additional money because his equity 
barely meets minimum requirements. The real reason that BOP does not wish 
to lend him this money is, of course, because he ii> slow in his mortgage 
payments. 
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(11) 



Clarence A. Bigelow of Pingree has recently become involved in some way 
with some very shady business operations. It is not that these business 
operations are illegal, but that they are not quite ethical. Write Mr. Bigelow 
a letter urging him to upgrade his business dealings so that people will 
be eager and delighted to do business with him. The reason you are writing 
this letter is because BOP, INC., wants to help him keep his business 
operating so he will be able to pay off his loan. 



(12) 

Mr. George Halley, 355 North 6th East, Boise, Idaho, 83702, has notified 
your office that he has $2,500 of his own money that he would like to 
invest with BOP, INC. Your ' assignment is to inform Mr. Halley that your 
Board of Directors has established a policy that you cannot accept 
investor accounts for less than $20,000. Most of your investors are insurance 
companies or investment companies. Write him a letter and explain the 
situation, to him. You appreciate his willingness to provide funds. 
Above all , keep him haopy. 



(13) 

Mr. Charles W. Atwood has today made his last payment on his mortgage. 
You are to write him a letter congratulating him for his fine record of 
prompt payments. Be sure to indicate that BOP, INC., is extremely willing 
to do business with him again. 



(14) 

Dictate a letter to a Real Estate Agent explaining why you vtere unable 
to grant a loan to Mr. John Winters. The amount of the loan requested 
was much more than he had equity to cover and the payments would have 
been too high for his ability to repay. 

Mr. Henry Monroe 

Agent, Mutual Loan and Investment 
414 19th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 94343 



(15) 

You are to establish clean-up procedures for the office. You may 
establish whatever procedures you wish, but ;get them set up early and 
placed in writing. Each member of your office is to receive a copy of 
your clean-up procedures which should be in memorandum form. This 
memorandum should be duplicated and handed out to each member of your 
team . 
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(16) 



Mr. Gary Lloyd, Specialist, Office Occupations, State Department for 
Vocational Education, Salt Lake City, Utah, 84111, has just completed 
a visit to BOP, INC. VIrite to him and thank him for his recent visit 
and invite him to visit again when he can. 



(17) 

Dictate a memorandum requesting better use of BOP telephones. There have 
been too many personal calls. 

(18) 

You have received a letter from-Mr. ^Jonathan Thornton, President of 
American Investors Insurance Company, one of BOP, INC's investors, 
Mr. Thornton states rather bluntly that he does not believe we are 
crediting his account irmnediately with the payments we receive, but he 
believes we are holding the money for a month or two and using it for our 
own purposes before crediting the American Investors Insurance Company 
account. 

Respond to this letter using very firm but tactful language indicating 
there is no foundation for his belief. You are to explain why it 
sometimes takes a few days to get the proper paperwork done and mailed 
to his company in Chicago. The address of American Investors Insurance 
can be obtained from an insurance correction form. 



(19) 

Mr. Norman H. Beatty, 416 Michigan Avenue, Koosharem, Utah 86432, 
has applied for a loan frwn BOP, INC., however, Mr. Beatty does not 
have enough equity to properly secure the mortgage amount. Write him 
a letter explaining the situation and denying the loan. 
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DICTATION FOR VICE PRESIDENTS 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Roy P. Abernathy, of Boise, Idaho, has written BOP, INC. a letter 
saying he has heard that we give out credit Information over the 
telephone to anyone who asks for it. 

Write Mr. AOernathy a letter explaining that it would not be ethical 
for us to do this and that we giye information only to legitimate 
credit bureaus. You should emphasize that it takes a written request 
of some type or some type of telephone certification before we release 
this information. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. George Q. Bench of Heyburn, Idaho, has become involved in a wage 
dispute between the Georgia-Pacific Gypsum plant and the United States 
Gypsum plant. Both of these plants are located in Heyburn and the 
management of both threaten to close them down rather than become 
involved in a strike situation, Mr. Bench, who is the principal 
ringleader, has just been granted a $22,400' mortgage with BOP, INC.; 
and, if the workers strike or the plants close down, he will lose the 
property he has under mortgage with us. 

You are to write Mr. Bench a letter explaining the situation as you 
see it and telling him the danger of his present course of action. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

BOP, INC. had received a letter from Mr. Walter H. Allred of Glenns 
Ferry requesting a breakdown of his $139 mortgage payment. He is 
especially interested in the amount he must pay for taxes and 
insurance each year. 

Answer his letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Ted A. Albertson of Ucon raises turkeys. He has decided that 
turkeys are not his cup of tea and wishes to change to cattle. If, 
as he explained In his letter to BOP, INC., we will loan him $10,000 
at the rate of interest of his present loan (7.25 per cent), he will 
mortgage his land. Mr. Albertson does not believe that he will have 
any trouble paying off the mortgage. 



Answer his letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

BOP, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Wendall R. Alder of Montpelier 
requesting an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Harvey H. Ahlstrom of Sun Valley has sent us several bad checks. 
This is a situation we cannot tolerate. 

Write Mr. Ahlstrom a letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. George E. Arnell of Aberdeen believes he is the greatest man alive. 
Gust last week he stonned into BOP. INC. demanding all kinds of 
attention and thoroughly disrupting all office workers. He stayed 
for over an hour and two prospective borrowers left because he was so 
egoistic. This is a situation BOP, INC. cannot tolerate in the 
future. 

Write Mr. Arnell a letter concerning this problem. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

We have received a letter from Mr. Bruce H. Baker of Rirby requesting 
an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. How:ird C. Anderson of Castleford has written us a letter requesting 
an additional loan. He presently has a loan for $22,400 and he wishes 
to borrow another $10,000. His total equity is around $25,000. 

Answer his letter. 
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•VICH PRESIDENT 



We have received a letter from Dr. Boyd E. Baldwin of Aston requesting 
an Annual Statement of his account. 

Answer his letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Peter G. Ackley of Idaho Falls has v^ritten requesting an Annual 
Statement of his account with BOP, INC. 



Write him a letter transmitting this Annual Statement and telling him 
how much we enjoy his business. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Arco, Idaho is located near some of the best hunting and fishing in 
Idaho. Mr. Charles Able of Arco wishes to borrow $20,000 to build a 
lodge which v;ould cater to the needs of hunters and fishermen. Mr. 
Able has a large holding of land near Arco and it appears that his 
land would answer the mortgage requirement. 

Answer his letter. Mr. Able is a present BOP customer. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Phillip W. Armstrong of Cottonwood has paid his last two mortgage 
payments with checks which the bank has returned marked insufficient 
funds. 

Write Mr. Arrstrong a letter concerning this matter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Rudolf 0. Albert has written BOP, INC. asking for an appointment 
with one of its Vice Presidents. He has indicated that any time next 
week would be find with him as long as it is in the afternoon. 

Answer his letter. Be sure to make your answer at least two and 
preferably three paragraphs in length. Mr. Albert is a customer of 
BOP, INC. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 



Mr. Sorter F. Angus of Inkom has written BOP, INC. requesting an 
interview with a Vice President. He emphasizes in his letter that he 
must drive a relatively large distance to get to us and requests that 
he be allowed a minimum of one hour with the Vice President. Mr. 
Angus had developed the reputation of being somewhat of a troublemaker 
since 30P, INC. granted him his loan. In fact, the loan would not 
have bee?i granted had this come to light earlier. 

Write Mr. Angus a letter answering his request. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

BOP, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Robert M. Abel of Pocatello, 
Idaho, asking for a breakdown of his loan. He specifically asked how 
much he v/as paying for principal and interest and how much of this 
was interest. 

You are to answer his letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Robert E. Adamson of Grace works at the Georgia Pacific Gypsum 
plant in Soda Springs. He has an excellent job and has alwatys seemed 
to be a very reliable individual. Lately, Mr. Adamson has been 
making his mortgage payments in a very erratic manner. He will 
suddenly pay three monthly payments at once and then will not k a 
payment for six months. We are, of course, forced to charge him late 
charges when his payments are not received on time. 

Write Mr. Adamson a letter asking whether there is any reason for 

his erratic payments and asking if there is anything we can do to help. 



VICE PREr.IDENT 

BOP, INC. has received a letter from Mr. Charles W. Atwood of Teton 
requesting an early payoff figure on his loan. Mr. Atwood emphasizes 
that this figure should include all obligations to BOP, INC., 
including an early payoff fee if we charge one. 

Answer his letter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Charles 0. Ackerson of Blackfoot has written BOP, INC. a letter 
asking about the breakdown of his $120 monthly payment. 

Answer his letter. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

r4a?rk 6. Adams of Bol^e has more property and more money than almost 
^lasie in Ada Counsty, However, Mr. Adams is very careless. He 
f?«|uently makes Ms mortgage payments to us using checks from banks 
iin which he does not have an account. Consequently, we are 
constantly forced to charge him a late charge; and we frequently 
have to resort to legal measures to get Mr. Adams to pay his late 
charge. 

You are to write him a letter explaining very specifically our side 
of the situation and making very clear to him that we will not 
tolerate this situation any longer without taking more drastic 
action. 



VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Robert M. Addams of Springfield wishes to return to BYU and finish 
the work necessary to obtain his master*s degree. He said in his 
letter to us that it would take five months. 

Write Mr. Addams a letter telling him we will be more than happy to 
suspend payments for such a good customer as we believe he is. In 
order for us to do this, however, he must agree to pay the regular 
annual interest rate. His interest will be figured at the rate of 
6.5%, the rate at which he borrowed his mortgage airiount. Be sure to 
tell Mr. Addams how much interest he will have to pay each month 
while the rest of his payment is SLJspended. Also indicate there are 
taxes and insurance that must, be paid whether or not he suspends payment. 
Taxes and insurance can be held off only so long, and he must ultimately 
pay them. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

Your name is Walter H. Allred from Glensferr^,, l^aho. You remember that 
your payment includes property taxes for the y^^^ but you thought you 
would be told when they were paid. You are panicked because they were 
due last week and you are NEVER late with taxe^^ If you get the 
response in the form of a polite explanation, down and ask how 
much the taxes were this year. Become cordi^i t^j^ard the end, even a 
little pleasant. 

If you get an abrupt answer, get angry. Aft?.^ ^l^, it is your* good 
name they are destroying by not paying the t^x^s ^„ time. Demand 
immediate action or talk to the Vice President/ Really read the riot 
act if you -srerj't satisfied. 

All you really want to know is how the taxes taken care of and 
how much they were for the year. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Douglas G. Bishop. 

You have just made your 21st payment and you ha^^ come into an 
inheritance and would like to pay of^ your lo^^/ ijhat is the balance 
and early pay-off fee cn the mortgage? You alj^ Would like to Know 
what the rebate is on the tax and insurance res^%e accounts. Get a 
Tittle upset when you find out that there is ^ ^%lty for Paying off 
the loan early. It seems to cost you something ^Vgry time you turn 
around. 

End on a pleasant note if possible. 
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TELEPHONE CALL fO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Wendell R. Alder of Montpelier. You are obviously calling 
your bank, but have dialed the number of BOP, INC. without realizing it. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Kenneth D. Avery of Paul and you want to know exactly how much 
of your payment last month went toward reducing the balance of your 
loan. Remember, you can be Mrs. Avery calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Mr. Donald J. Ballard of Arco. You are selling your house 
and you want to transfer your mortgage to someone else. Is it 
possible? Can the payments remain the same? What is your liability 
after the loan changes hands? 

This cnll will probably be transferred to someone else like the Vice 
President. You may suggest (after all else hcs failed) that the 
President may know something about this. If you receive no.satisfac- 

•I' K. 

tion, t<ill them that you will call back later. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

Your name is Joseph A. Benson. You need to know the name of the 
insurance company which insures your mortgage. You are going to make 
a claim and want to make direct contact with the company itself. 
Make the call short and sweet. 
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You are a friend who lives in the same neighborhood as someone else 
in the office. You want a ride home from work. You may want to get 
a little information about where' to meet. Add a little personal 
information and chit-chat with the call. 
You are in no hurry to get off the line, 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Mr, William C, Alley, You are in town and want to come in and 
pay your payment. How much is it and how long will the office be 
open? This one should be short and sweet, 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER OR POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Robert D, Barber, You are making your 16th payment this 
month. In order that you can make an estimated income tax report, you 
need to know how much interest you have paid in the last 6 months. 
The total is all you need. Be courteous but firm. You have to have 
it as soon as possible. Hold the line while it is being computed 
unless you are told otherwise, 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

«r 

You are James J, Bywater, You have made arrangements with another 
insurance company to provide insurance for your property. You want to 
cancel the current insurance and receive the amount of money now being 
held in the insurance reserve fund. It has been nearly 12 months since 
the insurance has been paid so there should be 11 months reserve in the 
account. How much do I have in my insurance reserve? 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

\o'\ are Carl J. Beckstead. 

You have receivad the coupon book for Mr. Beck and would appreciate 
receiving the proper book so that you can make your payment. Refuse 
to make the payment mw- at the booklet. It is already past due. Act 
a little perturbed but cool down quickly if the response is friendly. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

Your name is Harold M. Packer from Shelley, Idaho. In reality you 
are not even a borrower of BOP, INC but you think you are. You have 
just purchased a new house and the real estate people told you that 
the mortgage would be taken out through BOP, INC. You have not 
received the coupon book and don't know for sure how much the monthly 
payment should be. . Be polite but quite "thick headed." 
The answer you are after is that they have no record of your loan. 
Play it by ear from there. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are the chairman of the community chest drive. 

Ask for the Vice President and a $500 donation to the Community Chest. 

Most of the up and coming businesses in town are donating this amount 

and you sure would like to see BOP, INC. join ranks. 

Give a sales pitch on the values of the organization. 
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TELEPHONE CALL- TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Delbert V. iAIlan from Hailey. 

Yoj are making your next -payment and you and your wife had a friendly 
little "discussion" about hovi much interest is being paid with each 
payment. You told her that you would call and find out. You are 
making your payment of $42.00 and it is payment #233. How much interest 
are you paying this month? This is a friendly argument and try to fill 
the clerk in on the entire picture. Tell her a lot more than she needs 
to know. Be hard to turn off. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLEKK 

Your name is Brian A. Booth. 

Your house was damaged yby a storm recently. You have filled out all 
of the forms and filed a claim. Where is the insurance clerk? 
Be quite abrupt and demand immediate action. 

TELEPHONE CALL- TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Heber Jones of the Beneficial Bank. 

You have an appointment withtht Vice President on Friday of next 
week at 3:00. Dug to business conflicts, you must be out of town and 
cannot make the engagement. You will call back as soon as you return. 
You may be gone for several days. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

Robert E. Adamson from Grace, Idaho. 

Have my taxes been paid? How much were my taxes last year? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Perry G. Ahlander. 

(angry) Recently received notice that payment had increased $10 
per month. Why? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASKIER 

Victor G. Allen 

Can I be late with my next pco^ment? I have been sick, or off work, 
or I'm buying a car. Will there be a late charge? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

Wallace P. Agnew 

Mailed partial payment this morning, the rest of the amount will be 
mailed at the end of the month. Will I have to pay a late charge? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLEi^K 

You are the Credit Bureau. 

What was the original amount of the loan for Melvin T. Adams? 
How much does he, pay each month? 
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TELEPHONE CALL 



TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 



You are Harold F. Aland. 

I am making out an estimated income tax form and need to know how 
much interest and taxes I have paid up from January 1 to June 30. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Dalbert B. AVI en. 

(Angry) Why did my taxes increase? BOP says there is $50 
deficiency in the reserve, I cannot pay that much now. Can I pay 
taxes for just part of the year? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are William C. Alley. 

I got a parking ticket while waiting to see the Vice President, 
what are you going to do about it? 



TELEPHONE CALL— TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Wendell R. Alder. 

Can I be fifteen days late in making my payment? Since I am 
notifying you, will I have to pay a late charge? 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 



Paul G. Addisen 

Because of financial difficulties, I would like to skip the next 
payment. Will there be an additional interest charge? 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

Curtis F. Akerlind 

How much in taxes have I paid from January 1 to September 30? 
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PHASE IV TELEPHONE CALLS 



TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Martin T. Akins of Chester and you have your home mortgaged 
by BOP, INC. You want to trade homes with an individual from 
Ephraim but must have BOP's approval because the mortgage must be 
transferred. You wrote BOP a letter concerning this a short time ago, 
but have not as yet received an answer. If the letter has been answered, 
you will want the letter read to you over the telephone. Remember, 
you can be Mrs. Akins calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL rTO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Melvin T. Adams of Boise and ?0P, INC., keeps getting you 
mixed up with a Mark G. Adams. You are returning all the papers you 
have received for Mark G. Adams > but you do not know your mortgage payment 
amount. You also want to know how much of this monthly payment if for 
insurance. Remember, you can be Mrs. Adams calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK ~ 

You are William J. Andrew of Rexburg and you want to know how much 
Insurance BOP, INC., requires on each of its loans. Remember, you can 
be Mrs. Andrew calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL— —TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Wallace P. Agnew of Pocatello, Bannock County, and you wish to 

know how much you paid In taxes last year. Remember, you can be Mrs. 

Agnew calling for your husba^id. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Howard C. Anderson of Castleford and you are trying, without 
giving your name, to find out what BOP, INC., thinks of your payment 
habits. You are thinking about borrowing some more money and want to 
know where you stand. 

Remember you can bo Mrs. Anderson calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are William G. Abney of Boise and you wish to make an appointment 
to clarify one of your loan documents. You do not believe you have 
been getting a fair share. Remember, you can call as Mrs. Abney. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Charles Able of Arco and you cannot understand why your 
mortgage property must be insured. If ' you didn't have tu pay a 
certain amount each month for insurance you would have $10.60 more money 
for yourself. Remember, you can call as Mrs. Able. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are F. Blaine Abraham of Declo and you have hit it lucky in the 
stock market. You wish to make an appointment with the Vice President 
so you can get all your obligations to BOP, INC., cleared up. Remember, 
you can call as Mrs. Abraham. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Howard C. Anderson of Castleford and ^ou would like to make an 
appointment with a Vice President so you can fill out another loan 
application. You do not believe you filled out your original application 
correctly • 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Harvey M. Ahlstrom of Sun Valley and you have recently been having 
trouble making your checkbook balance. You are cal ling, BOP,,, INC. , to see , 
if BOP will hold up on cashing your check you have just sent them. This 
call should be transferred to the Vice President. Remember, you can call 
as Mrs. Ahlstrom for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Robert M. Addams of Springfield and you wish to know if your 
letter concerning your returning to BYU to get a master's degree has been 
answered. If your letter has been answered, you wish to have the answer 
read to you over the telephone because you have not as yet received It. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Addams calling for your husband. 



TELEPHONE CALL -TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Ted A. Albertson of Ucon and you would like to know how much of 
your mortgage payrra>^t goes for insurance. Remember, you can be firs. 
Albertson calling for your husband. Answer is $1.80. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You a^^e Perry G. Ahlander of Idaho Falls and you wish to know how much 
your insurance coverage is and how much you pay each month for insurance. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Ahlander calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Roy A. Arnold, locally known as "The Baron of Mayfield," and 
you recently wrote a letter to BOP, INC., concerning a loan to build 
an air strip and lodge to cater to the very wealthy. You have not as 
yet received a reply.. If a reply has been made, you would like the 
letter read over the telephone to you. Remember, you can be the 
Baroness of May field calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL -TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Henry L. Abernathy of Idaho Falls, Bonneville County, and you 
want to knowhhow tnuch the taxes .were on your mortgaged property . 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Abernathy calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Reese A. Allsop of Boise and you want to know who the insurance 
company is that insured your mortgaged property. You want to contact 
them personally. 

Remember, you can be luo. Allsop calling for your husband, 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Robert E. Adamson of Grace and you want to know if you can 
make your payments in a rather erratic manner. You want to make three 
monthly payments, then six months later make three monthly payments. 
You believe the early payments will make up for the late ones and .it 
will balance out. Remember, you can be Mrs. Adamson and call for 
your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Charles D, Ackerson of Blackfoot and you wrote a letter to 
BOP, INC, requesting a breakdown of your monthly payment which is 
$120. You have not yet received an answer to your letter and you are 
wondering why, because you need to know the information for a business 
deal you are involved in at the moment- Remember, you can call as 
Mrs, Ackerson. 



TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Mr, Howard F. Aland of Arimo and you would like to make an 
appointment with the Vice President to talk over some of your mortgage 
documents . 

You do not understand all the clauses in your agreement. 

Remember, you can call as Mrs. Aland making an appointment for your 

husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are William C. Alley of New Meadows and you S v>e noticed in the Welcome 
Letter you received that it was all right to contact BOP, INC., whenever 
you had a question. You are wondering if this is correct and, if it is^ 
you would like to know how much interest you paid on Payment 127. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Alley calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Clifton A. Abbott of Shelley and you are curious as to 
whether BOP, INC., will allow chattel mortgages. Remember, you can be 
Mrs. Abbott calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Peter 6. Ackley of Idaho Falls and you wrote BOP, INC. a lettejr 
requesting an Annual Statement. You have not yet received your Annual 
Statement and you are getting disgusted. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Ackley. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Gary R. Albee of Idaho 'Falls and you wish to know the name of 
your investor as you wish to contact the company personally. Remember, 
you can be Mrs. Albee calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL -TO RECEPTIONIST 

You are Daniel R. Alsop of American Falls and you would like to know 
if BOP, INC, will accept a chattle mortgage. You have a large number 
of sheep you would like to mortgage to build a new home for yourself. 
Remember you can be Mrs. Alsop calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO ANY POSITION 

You are a \ al good friend of the person you are calling. You have some 
extra time from your work and just want to chat for a while • Be a little 
persistent and refuse to hang up. You have nothing to do and want to 
kill a little time. You may want to talk ^bout a date or what you are 
going to do this evening, etc. Try to keep the person from getting 
back on the job. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

You are Charles Able, You are investigating the possibility of changing 
insurance companies and want to know how much you pay Into your 
insurance reserve each month and how much it totals each year. This 
should be treated as a routine call by both you and by BOP, INC. Get 
the information as quickly as possible. You are in a big hurry, 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Richard M. Addams. You need one simple answer from this clerk. What 
is the total yearly tax reserve for your property. Make the call very 
brief and to the point. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Clifford^ Adair of Arco and you wrote to BOP, INC. requesting a 
comprehensive breakdown of your $42 mortgage payment. You have not as 
yet received an answer. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Adair calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL- TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Paul A. Ackman of Payette and you have an insurance claim 

a couple of months ago but the insurance company claims you do not have 

a policy with their company. You wish to make an appointment with the 

Vice President to clarify the situation. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Ackman calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CAU-— — TO CASHIER 

You are Roy P. Abernathy of Boise and you wish to know how much you still 
must pay back. In other words, you wish to know the balance of your loan. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Abernathy calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Charles W. Atwood Teton and you cannot remember if you made 
your mortgage payment last month. 

Remember, you can be Mrs. Atwood calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO INSURANCE CLERK 

Your name is Mr. Kimball (don't nive first name unless you are asked 
'specifically for it. Use George if you need it.) You are an insurance 
auditor for the Beehive Insurance Company and your job is to check 
policy holders to see that their property is what they say it is. You 
have been checking a Mr. Robert A. Bennion as you have heard that he is 
using his basement for producing fire crackers which is against the 
rules of the insurance policy. You want the insurance clerk to call 
Mr. Bennion and ask him if this is true. If it is true, the insurance 
rate will have to be raised to compensate for the increased risk. 
After the insurance clerk has called Mr. Bennion, he is call you back 
and report on the findings. THIS IS A VERY VITAL MATTFR AND IS TO BE 
HANDLED IMMEDIATELY OR THE INSURANCE WILL BE TERMINATED. When the 
Insurance dev.. calls for Mr. Bennion, deny that you are making fire 
crackers. Let a hint slip that you are lying and play it by ear from 
there. You may even change your story if you get caught in your lie. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

As scon as the receptionist answers the phone begin your conversation by 
saying "I have lost my coupon." Act frantic because your husband told 
you to pay the bills just before he left town. He will be out of town 
for four weeks and will skin you alive if he returns and finds that -you 
haven't paid the mortgage. You are Mrs. Joseph Benson and your payrrs^nt 
is around $155 or so. BUT DO NOT VOLUNTEER EITHER. Kake the receptionist 
beg you for that information. Be rattled during the entire conversation 
and keep repeating that you have lost your coupon. GOOD LUCKi 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are Carl M- Ames of Oakley and you would like an appointment with 
the Vice President so you can talk over some clauses you don't under- 
stand in your mortgage contract. Specif ical ly> you do not understand 
the early payoff fee. 
Remember you can be Mrs. Ames. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Howard C. Anderson of Castleford and you are trying, without 
giving your name, to find out what BOS^ INC., thinks of your payment 
habits. You are thinking about bor»^owing some more money and v^ant to 
know where you stand. 

Remember you can be Mrs. Anderson calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO VICE PRESIDENT 

You are William G. Abney of Boise and you wish to make an appointment 
to clarify one of your loan documents. You do not believe you h?ve 
been getting a fair share. 
Remember ycu can call as Mrs. Abney. 

TELEPHONE CALL ' c CASHIER 

You are Porter F. Angus of Inkom and you want to know who your 
investor is so you can contact the company personally. 
Remember you can be Mrs. Angus calling for y>^ur husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Thayne G. Abrams of Firth and you recently wrote a letter to 
BOP, INC. requesting BOP to refinance your loan. You have not heard 
from anyone as yet on this request so you are calling to see why you 
have not heard. 

Remember, you can call as Mrs. Abrams, 
TELEPHONE CALL TO RECEPTIONIST 

Begin your call by asking "Is this the BOP Insurance Company?" 

If the answer is yes, ask how you go about getting car insurasice on 

your new Red Firebird Pontiac Convertible. If the answer states that 

this is a mortgage company and not an insurance company, cordially 

conclude your call by apologizing for getting the wrong number. 

Follow through with the conversation until the receptionist realizes that 

this is the wrong number. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Curtis F. Ackerlind of Blackfoot and you wish to know how much 

you pay annually for taxes and insurance. 

Remember^ you can be Mrs. Ackerlind calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL— — TO POSTING ANDTTAX CLERK 

You are Rudolf D. Albert.'df Pans and you 'wish to know. the Interest 
rate you are paying on your mortgage amount. 
Remember you can call as Mrs. Albert for your husband. 



TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Mr. Fobert H. Abel of '^ocatello. About a week ago you wrote a 
letter to BOP, INC. requesting a breakdown of your loan payment. You 
have not received an answer as yet and you are wondering if the 
letter has been answered* 
Remember, you can be Mrs. /\bel- 

TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Victor G. Allen and you recently wrote a letter to BOP, INC. 
asking for additional loan so you could build an eating establishment 
at Cove Fort. You would like to know if the letter has been answered 
and, if it has, you would like the letter read to you over the telephone. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Allen calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL— -TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 
You are W. Russell Andreason of Glens Ferry and you are ccncernGd 
that the two gypsum plants in Sigurd will raise your taxes. You want 
to know whether BOP, INC. has any knowledge concerning a raise in taxes. 
Remember, you can be Mr. Andreason calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are James R. Anthony of Aberdeen ar .i you want to know liow much 

interest you have paid in the last six months. You also want to know 

at what interest rate you borrowed your money • 

Remember you can be Mrs. Anthony calling for your husband. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are George E. Arnell of Aberdeen and you wish to know if BOP, INC. 
has any other Arnell s as customer. 
Remember, you can call as Mrs. Arnell. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Walter H. Allred of Glens Ferry, and you are wondering If a 
?ni stake has been made. l:< talking to your County Assessor you find 
he says you paid over $500 in taxes "last year. Your assessor says he 
is sure you did not pay over $325 in taxes. According to your Annual 
Statement received from BOP, INC. you paid $306.60 in taxes. You are 
wondering who is right. 

Remember you can be Mrs. Allred calling for your husband. 
TELEPHONE CALL TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Mar!: 6. Adams of BlGckfoot and you are very wealthy. You wish to 
know how much of your monthly mortgage peiyment goes for taxes. You also 
wish to know how much in texes you paid last year. 
Remember you can bo Mrs. Adams calling for your husband. 

TELEPHONE CALL TO CASHIER 

You are Paul 6. Addison of Rexburg and you have not received an answer 
to your letter requesting information. You want to know how much 
interest you have paid in the last 12 months. 
Remember, you can be Mrs. Addison calling for your husband. 



SUGGESTED RUSH JOBS FOR USE IN PHASE IV 
OF THE 
BOP SIMULATION 



PROCEDURES FOP RUSH JOBS 



1. Clear your desk so you can work through the rush job as 
efficiently as possible. 

2. Answer your telephone as you would du»^ing the regular d^ and 
respond as quickly as possible. Get back to the rush job 
immediately. 

3. Quit working on the rush job when you are told to do so. If 
you finish the job before you are asked to stop, hand carry it 
to the President. 

DO NOT INCLUDE THE RUSH JOB WORK WITH THE REGULAR DAY'S WORK. 

4. The rush job will last for one-half hour (30 minutes). 



TEACHER'S NOTE: THIS SHEET SHOULD ACCOMPANY ALL RUSH JOBS, 
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VICE PRESIDENT RUSH JOB 
TEAM 1 



You are to complete a payroll. The amounts to be paid are as 
f ol 1 ows : 



Vice Presiocnt $800 

Executive Secretary 600 
Receptionist/ 

Administrative Assistant 525 

Cashier 450 

Posting and Tax Clerk 410 

Insurance Clerk 390 



You are to compute an earlv payoff for William J. Andrew as of 
payment #13. 

You are to compute an annual Statement as of April 15 for 
William J. Andrews. 



VICE PRESIDENT RUSH JOB 
TEAiM 2 



You are to complete a payroll. The amounts to he paid are a^^ 
follows: 



Vice President $800 

Executive Secretary 550 
Recepti oni st/ 

Administrative Assistant 475 

Cashier 400 

Posting and Tax Clerk 360 

Insurance Clerk 310 



Compute an early payoff for Silas R. Busii as of payment 
number 33. 

Compute an annual Statement as of April 15 for Silas R. Bush. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RUSH JOB 




Be ,ure to make a carbon copy of each letter. 



(ROUGH COPY) 

r-lr. Roger Melson, President, The State Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Dear Mr. Nelson, Hany of the employees in our company have expressed 



Very truly yours. 



Business Consultants, Inc. 

2392 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois bObUl 

Thank you for your recent request to meet with me to plan a possible 
study of our office layout policies. I appreciate your interj^st, but 
do not feel that we need your services at this time. 

Being a new organization, onsulted with a firm from Los Angeles 
when we set up our office. are very pleased with the present layou 
and we do not expect to make any changes in the near future. 

If we should ever decide our office layout needs to be improved, we 
will contact you. 

Very truly yours , 




the u 
talk. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RUSH JOBS 
(continued) 

Transcription letters (to be put on transcription belts) 

Mr. John Wilson 
285 Srentwood Road 
Ogden, Utah 84401 

Dear Mr. Wilson: 

You are one of five applicants selected from more than forty for whom we 
are granting personal Interviews. Your fine application letter and well- 
organized data sheet made a good impression. I wish more ycung people 
realized the importance of these two items when applying TTr a job. 

Please call our receptionist and arrange for an interview with .me within 
the next two weeks. I look forward to this opportunity to talk with you. 

Very truly yours. 



Dr. Roy Thomas, President 

Stevens Business College 

Becker Drive Los Angeles, California 90012 

Dear Doctor Thomas: 

I regret that I will be unable to speak at your conference on June 10. I 
will be out of town that week on a business^ trip. 

I have alwa^ys enjoyed participating in yo'jr conferences, and I v/iLh you 
success in this year's meeting. If I can be of service at a later 
date, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RUSH JOB 
(continued) 



Transcription letters (to be put on transcription belts) 



Mr. Alan Sessions 
Chairman, Heart Fund 
25 South Temple Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Vlhen you telephoned this morning, you asked me to send you the names of 
all volunteers from my area. We have just five working at the present 
time. The names of these volunteers are given below: 

Ben Carver Ann Hadley Paul Roberts 

Frank Curtis Louise Otto 

We are having our second meeting next Monday, and I plan to distribute 
the information sheets and materials that I received at the district 
meeting. You should receive the ""irst contributions in about two 
weeks. 

We are looking forward to a successful campaign. 
Sincerely yours. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT RUSH JOB 



TEACHER'S NOTE: THIS RUSH JOB MAY BE COMBINED WITH RECEPTIONIST 
RUSH JOB. 

1. Space these calls so that they are at least five minutes apart. 

2. Each Executive Secretary is to receive Ovie call. 

3. Each Hosting and Tax Clerk is to receive two calls. The first two 
calls for the Posting and Tax Clerk should go to one person and the 
second two calls should go to the other Posting and Tax Clerk. 

4. Make these calls as you normally would. Be sure to make out an 
Activity Log Sheet and evaluate each call. 



TELEPHONE CALL TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Clifton A. Abbott. You recently received a letter 
from BOPs INC. telling you that you did not have enough money in your 
tax reserve to pay your taxes. The letter requested you send a check 
for the additional amount. You have lost the letter and cannot remember 
the amount. Ask the Executive Secretary to check the files to find the 
amount. 



Answer: $36.00 



TELEPHONE CALl TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Reese A. All sop- You recently received a letter 
from BCP, INC. telifng you that you did not have enough money in your 
tax reserve to pay your taxes. The letter requested you send a check 
for the additional amount. Ask the Executive Secretary to check the 
file5^ to find the amount. 



Answer: $103.32 
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ADfllNISTRATlVE ASSISTANT RUSH JOB 
(continued) 

TELEPHONE CALLS TO POSTING AND TAX CLERK 

You are Mr. and Mrs. Gerald C. Berg, and you wish to know how much 
your monthly payment to BOP, INC. is. 

Answer: $35 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Keith Bingham, and you wish to know what 
portion of your monthly payment goes into your tax reserve. 

Answer: $46.02 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Walter H. All red, and you v/ish to know how much 
your monthly payment to BOP, INC. is. 

Answer $139 

You are Mr. or Mrs. Delbert V. Allan, and you wish to know what porti 
of your monthly payment goes into your tax reserve. 

Anserr: $10.72 
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RECEPTIONIST RUSH JOB 



TEACHER'S NOTE; THIS RUSH JOB MAY BE COMBINED WITH THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT RUSH JOB. 

1. Type final copies of the two rough drafts attached to this sheet. 
Be sure to make a carbon copy. 

2. Make additional corrections qs necessary. 

3. Write a letter to the president asking for a raise in pay. Be sure 
to justify your request. Also, be sure to makr a carbon copy. 



Mr. James Short, 457 Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85004 

Dear Jim, I don't know whether Walter Youse, president of the Phoenix 
chapter has contacted you or not about the poll being taken by the 
planning Committee. In case he has not, I am enclosing a pamphlet 
that explains- the overall plan and details our part in it. 

Since you served with us on the original committee, will you serve with 
us again this year. We continue to need your help and advice on this 
important matter. 

Walt would like to have our part of the survey completed by the first 
of August. I believe that we can do this since we have already 
outlined what we plan to do in order to cover the subject. 

Our next meeting will be held at Newhouse's on April 7 at 7:30 p-m. 
A second meeting will be held on April 15--same time and place. 
See you there I ^ 

Very truly yours. 
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CASHIER RUSH JOB 



!• You are to post the attached coupons to the proper Investor's 
Ledgers. 

2. You are to complete a Daily Summary and Recap as you post to the 
Investor's Ledgers. 

3. You are to send a Welcome Letter and Payment Facts Sheet to the 
borrower making his first payment. 

4. A sample Welcome Letter is in your manual. 



EKLC 
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CASHIER RUSH JOB 



1. Several bad checks (checks which were returned by the bank because 
the drawer did not have sufficient funds in his account to cover 
the check) have been returned to BOP, INC. 

2. When BOP, INC. makes a bank deposit, a portion of the deposit goes 
to each Investor's account. How much each Investor receives is 
determined by the Daily. Summary and Recap amounts. Because the 
tracing of an individual check to a. particular Investor's account 
would be very difficult, BOP, INC. upon receipt of a bad check 
immediately makes out a check to the First Sincerity Bank of Idaho 
(this is where BOP, INC. maintains its account) to cover the bad 
check. This keeps individual investor accounts from being affected 
by a bad check. 

3. You should make out a check to the First Sincerity Bank of Idaho for 
the total of the bad checks you have received. 

4. You should write a letter to each individual who is responsible for 
a bad check telling him he must make the check good within a few 
days. 

5. A sample Bad Check Letter is in your student's manual. 



TEAM 1 

TEACHER'S NOTE: You should attach a bad check to the Cashier's Rush 
Job at this point. The check should be written out to BOP, INC. for 
$35 by Gerald C. Berg. The check should be marked Insufficient Funds. 



TEAM 2 

TEACHER'S NOTE: You should attach a bad check to the Cashier's Rush 
Job at this point. The check should be written out to BOP, INC. for 
$120 by Norman E. Bishoff. The check should be marked Insufficient 
Funds. 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK RUSH JOB 



!• BOP, INC. has an agreement with each Investor that we will pay the 
taxes on all mortgaged property. Therefore, each borrower must pay 
a certain amount each month for taxes to BOP, INC.; and this amount 
is set aside to pay the taxes on that borrower's mortgaged property. 
To find the amount of taxes on each piece of mortgaged property, the 
Posting and Tax Clerk sends the original of the Loan Card to the 
county assessor of the county where the property is located. The 
county assessor writes the amount of taxes due for that property on 
the back of the loan card and returns it to BOP, INC. If the borrower 
has paid enough money into his tax reserve, BOP, INC. then pays the 
taxes on the mortgaged property. More money must be requested if the 
borrovjer has not paid an amount sufficient to cover the taxes due. 

2. You should type a letter requesting the tax assessment for each 
borrower listed on the attached sheet, 

3. Only one letter needs to be sent to each county assessor requesting 
the tax assessment even though there is more than one Loan Card for 
that county. 

4. A sample Tax Request Letter and the names and addresses of each 
county assessor are found in the Student's Manual. 

5. To find the enclosure(s) {Loan Cards) for each letter, you must go 
to your Loan Card File which is filed first by county and then 
alphabetically by name within that county. The original of the Loan 
Card should be enclosed with the letter and the duplicate should be 
left in the Loan Card File. 

6. Upon completion of this task sheet, begini immediately with the next 
task sheet using the loan cards you have retrieved from the file. 



TEAM 1 



Tax Notices Due 



County 



Douglas E. Bond 
Phillip W. Armstrong 



Power 
Idaho 



TEAM 2 



Tax Notices Due 



County 



Donald J. Ballard 
Alden M. Brown 



Butte 
Bingham 
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POSTING AND TAX CLERK RUSH JOB 



Each county assessor has written the tax assessment (the taxes due) 
on the back of each Loan Card and returned it to BOP, INC. 

You should check the tax assessment against the tax reserve amount 
for each borrower. The yearly tax reserve can be found by multiplying 
the amount of the monthly tax payment (found on the borrower's ledger 
by 12- 

You should pay the taxes for each borrower with sufficient money in 
his tax reserve. You do this by having the Receptionist write a 
check to the appropriate county assessor and enclosing this check 
with a letter of transmittal. Only one check needs to be sent to 
each county assessor to cover all the borrowers in that county. 

You should type a lett§r of transmittal to transmit the check to the 
appropriate county ar^sessor. The check should accompany the letter 
of transmittal when it goes to the Vice President for signature. A 
sample letter of transmittal and the names and addresses of each 
county assessor are in your student's manual. 

Be certain the Loan Cards are refiled when you are finished working 
with them. 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 

1. All insurance policies received by BOP, INC. must be processed to 
determine if the right customer, property, and mortgage amount is 
covered by the insurance. 

2. By using your Master Customer List you can determine whether these 
three things on each policy are correct. 

3. You should fill out an Insurance Correction Form on each incorrect 
policy. 

4. You should write a Premium Letter to each borrower with a correct 
policy telling h.im his insurance has been approved. A sample 
Premium Letter is found in your Student's Manual. 

TEACHER'S NOTE: PREPARE A SET FOR EACH TEAM. 

Policy Mo.: 05-038 ^ . 

Insuree: American Western Life Insurance 

Insured: Paul G. Addison, 353 South 1100 East, Rexburg. Idaho 83440 
Property Description: Lot 2 Block 18 Sunrise Heights. Extension #9, 

Rexburq. Idaho . 

Amount of Coverage: $14,000 . 

Effecti\fe Dates of Policy: November 1 . 1969 to November 1, 1972 

Cost of Coverage: $84.00 1 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 



1. BOP, INC. has an obligation to' its investors to keep all mortgaged 
property adequately insured. 

2. Sometimes a borrower does not respond to a request for additional 
insurance funds as rapidly as BOP, INC. v/ould like/ When this 
happens, BOP, INC. usually receives a Policy Cancellation Notice 
from the insurance company indicating a policy is about to expire 
because of nonpayment of premium. 

3. A Policy Cancellation Letter 'must'-then be s-enct to the borrjow^^r ... 
indicating that action will be taken if he does not send the additional 
amount necessary to pay the premium. A sample Policy Cancellation 
Letter is in your Student's Manual. 

4. You are to send a Policy Cancellation Letter to each borrower 
identified by a Policy Cancellation Notice. 

5. The loan number and policy number are identical. 



POLICY CANCELLATION NOTICE 
TEAM 1 



BOP, INC. 

Career Avenue 

Going Places, Idaho 83221 

Gentlemen: 

Subject: Insurance Policy No. 03-006 

Subject policy will be cancelled on October 1 if renewal premium is not 
received. 

Present coverage is effective until end of thirty-day grace period. 
Sincerely, 



John Jones 
Premium Clerk 

jal 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 



1. On the accompanying sheet you will find the names of borrowers for whom 
you are to renew insurance policies. 

2. You should check the cost of renewal against the insurance reserve 
amount for each borrower. The yearly insurance reserve can be found 
by multiplying the amount of the monthly insurance payment (found 
either in your Master Customer List or on the Borrower's Ledger) 



3. If the insurance reserve is sufficient to cover the amount of the 
premium, you should have the Receptionist write a check to the 
appropriate insurance company. Only one check covering the insurance 
for all borrowers whose premiums are due needs to be sent to each 
company. 

4. You should type a letter of transmittal to transmit the check to the 
appropriate insurance company. The check should accompany the letter 
of transmittal when it goes to the Vice President for signature. A 
sample letter of transmittal and the names and addresses of each 
insurance company are In rour Student's Manual. 

5. If the insurance reserve is insufficient to cover the Insurance 
amount for a particular borrower, you should type a letter to that 
borrower asking for additional funds. A sample letter is in your 
manual . . 



by 12. 



TEAM 1 



Insurance Policy Renewals 



Cost of Renewal 



Policy No. 



Max D. Bowman 
Alden M. Brown 



$ 32.04 
137.05 



02-023 
11-059 



TEAM 2 



Insurance Policy Renewals 



Cost of Renewal 



Policy No. 



El son R. Brady 
John R. Briggs 



? -90. CO 
154.70 



04-093 
03-056 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 
(continued) 

Policy No: 09-080 — 

Insuree: California Western Life Insurance 

Insured: Clifford Adair. 1457 Van Buren Avenue. Arco, Idaho 83213 
Property Description: Lot 16 Block 5 Sunset Road, Development §7, 

Arco. Idaho 83213 

Amount of Coverage: $4^300.00 

Effective Dates of Policy: October 15. 1969 to October 15, 1972 

Cost of Coverage: $32.04 

Policy No: 1 1 -066 , - 

Insuree: Farmers Insurance Group 

Insured: F. Blaine Abraham. 2910 Cascade Way. Declo. Idaho 83323 
Property Description: Lot 2 Block 12 Sunset Road. Addition #4. 

Declo. Idaho 83323 

Amount of Coverage: $18,000 

Effective Dates of Policy: October 1. 1969 to October 1. 1971 

Cost of Coverage: $108.00 
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INSURANCE CLERK RUSH JOB 
(continued) 



POLICY CANCELLATION NOTICE 
TEAM 2 



BOP, INC. '■ - - — - .-^ 

Career Avenue 
Going Places, Idaho 

Gentlemen: 

Subject: Insurance Policy No. 06-029 

Subject policy will be cancelled on September 1 if rene^./al premium is 
not received. 

Present coverage is effective until end of thirty-day grace period. 
Sincerely, 



John Jones 
Premium Clerk 

jal 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS TO ASK DURING INTERVIEW 

1. What are your plans for the future? 

2. What grades are you getting in school? 

3. What courses do you enjoy most in school? 

4. What courses do you dislike the most in school? 

5. What are some of your hobbies? 

6. Do you belong to any clubs? 

7. How did you become interested in our firm? 

8. What makes you think you will like this type of work? 

9. Do you own an automobile? 

10. Do you feel that you get along well vn"th people? Why? 

11. What type of work have you done in the past? What company? 

12. Do you get along well with your parents? Brothers and sisters? 

13. How many in your family? 

14. What is the condition of your health? How much school have you missed? 

15. l^at would you expect for a starting salary? 

16. Do you think you can satisfactorily perform this job? 

17. When can you start work? 
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1. What was your first impression of the applicant with respect to his 
general appearance and manner? 

2. What was your opinion of the applicant's attitude? 
Eaceptionally good Above averaa- Poor 

3. Did the applicant appear as though 

Cooperate well with others Be non-cooperative 

4. What was your opinion of his temperament? 

Emotions well controlled Average disposition 

Somewhat excitable Inclined to be irritable 

5. What was your impression with respect to his general integrity and 
character? 

6. Did the applicant's general physical condition and stature appear to 
meet the requirements of the trade? 

Extremely well fitted from a physical standpoint 

Normal physical fitness_ Questionable 

Unfit due to definite physical handicap 

7. Did your overall impression of the applicant during the course of 
the interview 

Improve Remain the same Change unfavorably 

8. General comments: 
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QUALITY 


1 

HIGHLY 
ACCEPTABLE 


ACCEPTABLE 


DOUBTFUL 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
& WHY 
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Ability to make decisions* 










Social courtesies 










Acceptance of policies* 










Manner i sms 
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I 7| DUH^ ilVili. 

CAREER AVENUE 
GOING PLACES, IDAHO 

EVALUATION SHEET 
SELF EVALUATION: 

1. How do you react to strt, full uations? 

2. How do you react to undue criticism? 

3. How do you react to praise? 

4. How do you react to constructive criticism? 

5. Mow do you react to restrictions of dress, specific hours, limited 
released time, overtime work loads? 

6. flow do you react to peers evaluating you? 

7. How do react to evaluating yourself? 

8. When on the job, hov/ do you react to friction between employees, 
employer or friction from the outside v/orld? 

9. Any general comments that you found our about yourself while 
working in BOP? 

BOP, inC, EVALUATION 

1. List weakness of the program. 

2. List strenghts of the program. 

3. List your recommended changes. 

4. As an employee, v/hat. type of work did you find interested you' the most? 
(Be specific.) What type of wo^k interested you the least? 

5. After being employed in BOP, INC., for a limited amount of time 
have you come up with any specific ideas as to: 

a. Would you v/ork in an office full time 

0 

b. You v/ould not work in an office full or part time 

c. You are still undecided about v/hat you want to do. 
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Three Year Summary of Objectives Numbers 1 thru 7 
of the Bingham County Career Education Project 

OBJECTIVE I: Sixty percent of students in grades K-3 will have be- 
come aware of self and others and aware of the world of 
work- This wil^ include having esteem for self and others 
and distinguish between careers in the goods 

and service clusters. 
For Objective I, a three year summary suggests the following: 

1. That students in grades K-3 were exposed to numerous career education 
concepts and activities. The primary goal of Objective I was to expose 
at least 60% of K-3 grade level students to career education. It can 
reasonably be stated that over the three year period of this project more 
than 60% of the students were exposed to career education concepts. It 
should be noted that such schools as Aberdeen, Stoddard, and Stalker ex- 
posed nearly 100% of their K-3 students to career education concepts. 
These efforts far exceeded those requirements set forth in the first ob- 
jective of the BCCEP. Career education activities consisted of self 
awareness exercises, career awareness exercises, career resources, and 
field trips. 

2. That students didn't make significant gains in knowledge about career 
information and data, but that some positive gains were identified. Stu- 
dents did become more aware of various types of jobs, including those of 
goods producing and service producing. Students were also exposed to the 
concept of job clusters. 
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OBJECTIVE II: Sixty percent of students in grades 4-6 will have developed 

self awareness and esteem for self and others, awareness of 
the world of work, and ability to distinguish and describe 
career interests, career aptitudes, and work values. 
For Objective II, a three year summary suggests the following: 

1. Approximately 15 elementary schools eventually participated in the BCCEP. 
More than 60% of grade 4-6 level students eventually participated in the 
project through a wide variety of career education activities and concepts 
including field trips, career awareness and self awareness activities, 
and exercises designed to help students perceive the relationships among 
school, career interests, career values, and the world of work. Many 
activities were integrated into the regular school curriculum and focused 
on the DUSO Kit and TAD Kit. 

2. The 4-6 grade level students did make some positive gains in the area of 
career knowledge about careers and jobs, but they were not significant. 
Students were able to demonstrate the^'r understanding about the. relation- 
ship among interests, values, school, and the world of work, even though 
a relatively few were not able to define the terms interests and values. 

3. That 4-6 grade .level teachers used mini grants to develop building career 
education plans and used seed monies to do career education in the re- 
gular classroom through the regular curriculum. 
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OBJECTIVE III: Sixty percent (60%) of junior high school students will 

explore careers, explore self, make some tentative decisions 
about self and careers, and participate in further explora- 
tion of careers or career clusters. 

Activity/ Concept under Evaluation : 

1. 60% of junior high school students will explore self and career fields. 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: This objective underwent considerable change over the 
three year period. Initially, the thrust was toward participation. in mini- 
units. Little was mentioned about self-expl oration. As the program unfolded, 
this objective became one of the most prominent and promising for the. program. 
Data from all three yearly final reports suggest that this objective. was met 
by the project. Whereas percentages of students involved and grades. in school 
of students involved varied year by year, overall, students were involved in 
exploration of self and career fields to the criterion set. . 

2. 60% of junior high school students will make tentative career decisions. 
THREE YEAR FINDINGS: Over the three year period information gathered from 
the junior high schools which remained with the program indicates that for 
these four schools taken together fifty percent (50%) of the students made 
tentative career decisions as compared to the sixty percent (60%) criterion. 

3. By August 15, 1975, 60% of junior high school teachers and administrators 
will have participated in a career exploration workshop. At the close of the 
workshop teachers will have developed a plan for integrating career exploration 
activities into their curriculum. Also, at the close of the workshop ^ach 
principal and building coordinator will have jointly developed a "School Career 
Education Plan (SCEP)". The plan will consist of: 
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a. Program outcomes, and career activities applicable to students 
in the school ^ 

b. A scope and sequence of career activities, experience, or 
information for meeting the program outcomes. Attached to 
their section will be the career instructional plans that 
the teachers developed during the workshop, and the plans 
of teachers who previously attended a suimner career edu- 
cation workshop. 

The school plan will provide for student participation in 
each of the following: 

1. sel f -awareness acti vi t i ^s desi gned to assist 
students in self assc Imen t . 

2. in-depth e xploration of a self-selected career 
or career cluster. 

3. hands-on exploration experience, 

4. involvement with community (bus1ness«industry- 
government or labor) in learning about various 
careers. 

5. career exploration information and activities 
provided by the teacher in the classroom setting. 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: For each of the three project years, a workshop was 
held for teachers, building coordinators, counselors, and administrators in 
volved with Implementation of the program in their respective schools. In 
general, it can be said the workshops were Me^^^^ received andmventuated in 
participant cnisfeput consistent with the objective. In every instance, some 
participant iKlgiut was late in being submitted. Nonetheless^, mini-courses, 
building plaEK» alternatives to conventional graduation requirements, etc. 
did materialize. The ultimate success of these workshops is reflected in 
item 5. 
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c. School guidance personnel will assist teachers in the development 
of the activities for self-assessment and selection of a career 
or career cluster for in-depth exploration. 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: In the opinion of teachers, counselors did not assist 
them to the degree they required. This seemed to bo icSS in evidence where 
the counselor served as building coor*dinator. Moreover, it is the observation 
of the evaluation team that much activity by counselors regarding the project 
and teacher welfare within the project was conducted independent of teacher 
scrutiny, and»therefore»would remain low profile in its impact. Generally, 
it is safe to assert that counselors efforts did assist teachers, but perhaps 
not as much as teachers would have wished. 

d. During the workshop the school administrator and the building 
career coordinator with assistance of teachers may develop a 
mini-grant proposal to assist in the achievement of the above 
stated objective and the procedure-products. 

Mini-grant construction and success relates only 
to the final project year. Mini-grants were constructed, implemented, and, 
in general, successfully carried out. 

e. At the close xrf the workshop, junior high teachers will demon- 
sitrate a postttve attitude toward career education concepts. 

TSBIEE YEAR-TSmDINGS: Overall, it csn be said that after every workshop, 
tfflchers diA^eact positively to the workshop and to career education con- 
cepts. Attttudes did appear to become less positive toward the workshops. 



themselves, over the three year period due to what appeared to participants 
to be redundancy in the programs offered. Nonetheless, positive fittitude to- 
ward career concepts, per se, did not appear t- 'iminish over the ^^ourse o 
the project, 

4. By May 20, 1976, 905^ of junior high teachers will have partici- 
pated in at least three career education inservice sessions 
held during the school year. 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: Involvement in inservice sessions seemed, over. the 
three year period, to decline. During the first year of the program, much 
activity was expended by teachers in construction of career oriented materials, 
and this was accomplished on-site. These, and other activities, could be seen 
to meet inservice requisites for the first year; but, second year findings 
suggest a decline in school participation in attempting to meet what, at that 
time, was a seven session criterion. The third year found three of. the junior 
high schools meeting the three session goal, with one junior high having no 
inservice sessions. This would imply a seventy-five percent (75%) success 
rate. It seemed that schools at the junior high level were left pretty much 
to their own devices in meeting the inservice objective. Some took the 
responsibility and succeeded; others did neither. 

5. By May 30, 1976, 60% of junior high students will have 
participated in the following during the school year: 

a. at least three (3) self -awareness activities 
desn^^gned for self-assessment, and in decision- 
making for ninth grade students. 

b. at least one (1) in-deptt exploration of a 
self -selected career or career clusters. 
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c. at least tht jid$-on career explo 
experiences. 

d. at least two (2) activities involving the 
community (business, industry, government or 
labor). This could be through people in the 
world of work coming to the classroom or stu- 
dents going on a field trip. 

e. at least three (3) classroom career information- 
exploration activities or units related to class- 
room subject areas. 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: Previous years' objectives corresponding to item 5 
were stated in terms of involvement in career units or activities. Whereas 
the program has been successful, year by year, in reaching its student involvement 
criteria, it is probably the last project year that best reflects goal attain- 
ment since it is the third year objective which is most aspirant and precisely 
delineated. For involvement of students in three self-awareness activities, 
the program was (based on an average percentage across junior highs) success- 
ful for seventy-five percent (75%) of the students compared to the sixty per- 
cent (60%) criterion. In like manner, and again based on an average percent- 
age, the program exposed sixty-six percent (66%) of the students to at least 
one in-depth exploration of a self-selected career or career cluster, beating 
criterion by six percent (6%). Eight hundred sixty-one (861) students had at 
least six hands-on activities through involvement with PACE. Exclusive of 
PACE, schools reported all children (100%) had at least two, while seventy- 
five percent (75%) had three or more. In sum, the sixty percent (60%) in- 
volvement rate was again excel led. Less success was had with community in- 
volvement, with fifty percent (50%) of the students experiencing at least tv/o 
such activities. Likewise, the project fell five percent (5%) short of criterion 
for classroom career information-exploration activities, with fifty-five percent (55%) 
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of all junior high students involved. Overall, these data reflect fairly 
well the three year trend. Different schools stressed different criteria. 
Where a criterion was met by a particular school it was not just met,. it was 
exceeded. Where a criterion was not met, there was still present evidence 
which suggested an attempt had been made to meet the goal, but at a lower 
priority level . 
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OBJECTIVE IV. Sixty percent (60%) of senior high school students will 
explore careers, declare their career intention, develop 
a tentative plan for achieving the career, andparticipate 
in further career exploration or enroll in a vocational 
program. 

Activity/ Concept under Evaluation ; 

1. 60% of senior high school students will (a) explore careers, (b) de- 
clare their career intention, (c) develop alternative career plans, 
and/or (d) enroll in vocational education programs. 
Specific questions to be answered here include: 

1. Have students increased their active involvement in 
career decision-making? 

2. Have students increased their ability to (a) identify, 
(b) locate, and (c) utilize sources of information to 
solve career decision-making problems? 

3. Have students increased their knowledge of the steps to 
be taken and the factors to be considered in career 
planning? 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: Again, as with Objective III, the third year. results 
are most indicative of global program impact. There is no doubt that students 
at the high school level did increase active involvement in the career decision- 
making process; ability to identify, locate, and use sources of information to 
solve career decision-making problems; and become aware of steps to be taken 
and factors to be considered in career planning. All empirical indicators 
point to this conclusion. 
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2. By August 15, 1975, 60% of senior high school teachers and administrators 
will have participated in a career exploration-preparation workshop. At 
the close of the workshop teachers will have developed a plan for inte- 
grating career exploration into their curriculum. Also, at the close of 
the workshop each principal and building coordinator will have jointly 
developed a "School Career Education Plan (SCEP)." 
a. Special aspects of the SCEP plan include: 

The school plan will provide for students? participation in: 

(1) career information and fr.tivities, designed for 
career exploration, ' 

(2) value clarification and/or a self awareness 
experience, 

(3) hands-on career exploration experiences, 

(4) research of printed and audio-visual materials 
related to students intended career or career 
cluster, 

(5) one-to-one student-worker interviews and job 
observations, 

(6) decision-making for selecting a career goal, 

(7) developing a career plan for achieving the career 
goal , 

(8) some affirmative action for carrying out the 
career plan. 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: For each of the three years, a workshop was conducted. 
Teachers, building coordinators, administrators and counselors all reported 
generally positive feelings about knowledge acquired and activities in which 
they participated. School Career Education Plans were developed by all par- 
ticipating schools, and these were implemented. They possessed the requisite 
aspects as stipulated within the objective. Outcomes related to these plans 
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are treated under item 6. 

3. School guidance personnel and career project personnel wJll assist 
teachers in providing students these activities and experiences. 

THREE YEAR FINDINGS: It was generally felt by teachers that counselors pro- 
vided them above average support in instigation of career oriented activities. 
This tended to be more the case where the counselor served as the building 
coordinator. Composite rankings across schools were all above average, with 
four of the five schools consistently above three on a five point scale. 

4. During the workshop the school administrator and the building 
career coordinator with assistance of teachers may develop a 
mini-grant proposal to assist in the achievement of the above 
stated objective, and the procedure-products. 

The development of mini-grant proposals was a concern of. the third 
project year, only. Four of the five participating high schools developed such 
proposals. By May 1, 1976, all of the four schools submitting proposals and 
receiving grants had successfully met the objectives of their plans. 

5. By May 30, 1976, 90% of senior high school teachers will 
have participated in at least three (3) career education 
inservice sessions held during the school year. 

Participation in inservice sessions comparatively consistent over 
the three project years at the senior high level. During the third year, all 
high schools met the three session criterion. 

ERIC 
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For ease in perusal by the reader, outcomes 
goal stipulated. 



6. Presentation of Career Ex- 
ploration Activities 

A. By May 30, 1976, 60% of 
grade ten students will 
nave participated in the 
following during the 
school year: 

1. completing and analyz- 
ing an interest inven- 
tory. 



2. complete at least three 
(3) hours of individual 
career exploration ac- 
tivities (PACE Center), 

3. at least three (3) teacher 
presented career explora- 
tion units or activities, 

4. making a tentative or 
realistic career decision 
and declared a career 

""^•goalV"""" 

5. writing a career plan for 
achieving the career goal. 

B, By May 30, 1976, 60% of grade 
eleven students will have 
participated in the following 
during the school year: 

1. at least three (3) teacher 
presented career expl ora- 
tion or presentation units 
or activities. 



reported for item six (6) beside the 



6A. Outcomes 



1. Only 4 of 25 reporting indicated 
this activity with 2 of 4 indicat- 
ing activities at other than 10th 
grade. 

2. 10 of 25 teachers reported these 
activities but most at grades 

other than 10th (ie.,'9, 11, and 12). 



3. 12 of 25 teachers indicated activity 
estimated only about half of 12 or 

6 were at 10th grade level. 

4. Out of 25 teachers only. 7 indicated 
activity in this area and only 1 

at 10th grade level . 



5. Out of 25 teachers only 3 indiccced 
activity and only 2 at 10th grade. 

6B. Outcomes 



1. Not all activities were clearly 
identified for Uth or 12th. 



2. taken some action for 
achj^vaag^the^ayiee.r:L-goa-l 



2. At this point of year a very plus 
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3. 



(continued) 



10. one-to-one student-worker 
interview, 

11. career guidance activity designed 
for work value clarification, self 
assessment or other appropriate 
experience, 

12. completed again, one or more of 
the activities listed above for 
grade ten (#1) or eleven (#2), 

13. enroll in a vocational pro- 
gram. 



Career Exploration Post-Testing 
for Objectives I, II, and 
IV: 

By May 30, 1976, career explora- 
tion and development tests will 
be administered to randomly se- 
lected grade twelve experimental 
(three years of career explora- 
tion) and control students to 
determine differences that exist. 



6E. Outcomes 



For the final phase^of the 
project, test^retest findings using 
the Career Development . Inventory 
were scrutinized . to .determi ne gai ns 
on the part of- program participants 
for planning orientation, explora- 
tion resources, and information and 
decision-making. Data.suggest only 
a small percentage. of students (5.3%) 
had not. given substantive thought to 
future careers. To. differing levels 
of progress regardirigTdieYeVopm 
plans, the. other students had all 
addressed the matter.- -Twenty-eight 
and seven tenths percent of the sub- 
jects had, definite plans,. but re- 
mained insecure as. to how to follow- 
up on them. Twenty^-nine percent 
(29%) had made plans and ..knew how 
to follow them up. Overall,. the 
project, seems to have ^ fal 1 en SGr/a- 
what short in this area, the reasons 
for which state-of-af fairs remain 
obsecure. 
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OBJECTIVE V: 

Increased opportunities in Vocational Education 

!• During the first year's operation of the Career Education Project, a special 
team was employed to conduct a study as to the feasibility of establishing a 
vocational center for Bingham County students. The results of the study indicated 
such a program could provide improved vocational education opportunities on a 
cooperative basis between the five school districts of the. county. 

Subsequently, a facility was leased and three school districts joined the 
effort. Also, the Bingham County program for Exceptional Children sponsors a 
program in the facility and contributes to the operational expenses of the 
Vocational Education Center. Twenty-three students are enrolled from the three 
districts and 29 from the exceptional child program for 1975-76 school term. 

The program will continue on the same basis and in the same leased facility 
for next year. A proposal to raise funds via increased property taxes in the 
three school districts to expand program and construct facilities was defeated 
in a recent election May 18, 1976 for that purpose. 
2. The project staff purchased two mpbi 1 e j/ans to prov i de add i 1 1 
information to ninth and tenth grade students and to operate an advanced program 
in office occupations for 11th or 12th graders. 

The first van was a career guidance resource leb called PACE (Programmed 
Activities for Career Exploration). Jhe center served this function for the 
first two yearSi During the third year, the van was remodeled and a work sampler 
(hands on experience in six different career areas) program installed. All 
tenth grade students from five school districts received services of the lab 
for the first two years and all (861) ninth graders participated'in the work 



^isanipler/ program the thi rd year . 

The second ; van was xalTeid .O.P.I nc . wh i ch was an of f ice occupations ; ^ 
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seven positions (vice-president, administrative assistant, executive secretary, 
cashier, post and tax clerk, insurance clerk, and receptionist). In addition to 
applying office skills learned in the regular high school program, the Center 
provided instruction in new skills not available in other programs. Enrollment 
the first year started from zero and was 77 students the last year of operation. 

Surveys from students indicated the services of the vans were very worthwhile 
in career exploration activities. The operation of the mobile units will be 
funded by the five school districts next year. The B.O.P. program received 
especially high praise for its contribution to student opportunities for advanced 
reality oriented office occupations experiences. 

3. The Career Education program staff increased the cooperation and coordination, 
of activities with those of other public agencies within the Bingham County 
area over the three year period. There were at least nine agencies involved 
of which the Idaho Department of Employment and the Bingham County Program for 
Exceptional Children showed the greatest amount of coordination. 

Very little progress was found in coordinating contacts of other school 
officials with business and professionals for work program coordination. The 
work experience program was operating in some school districts in the county and 
the Career Education Project program thrust was in other areas. 
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OBJECTIVE VI 

Objective VI proposed to increase employment of the exiting handicapped 
student by 15% in actual employment or in sheltered workshops. 

This phase of the project was operated by the staff of the Bingham County 
Program for Exceptional Children, The Career Education Program and that for 
Exceptional Children were administered by a common Board called the Bingham 
County Board for Cooperative Services. 

The administrators and staff of the two agencies cooperated in program 
direction; however, the program for exceptional children was in existence 
prior to that of career education and activities were essentially conducted and 
funded by other than the Career Education Project. 

The major objective and sub-objective were achieved as stated in the 
grant proposal . 



OBJECTIVE VII 

The thrust of this objective was to place 100% of all exiting students in 
one of the following: a) employment (which could include military, homemaking, 
or volunteer service); b) post secondary occupational training; c) degree 
seeking program. 

Little evidence was available that the goal was achieved the first year of 
the project; however, the 2nd and 3rd years the placement was 96.5% and 94.7% 
respectively. 

Other sub-objectives were listed to assist in achieving the overall 
objective of 100% placement. The following is a brief discussion on the 
degree of success in these areas. 

1. Career placement files were started the first year and were found to 
exist in all five high schools during the last year. The quality and use 
varied from school to school. 

2. Job placement centers and each high school were called for by the project 
proposal. None of the schools have job placement centers per se nor was this 
intended acco functioning 

as "referral placement centers." The school counselors cooperated with 
other agencies by referring students to these agencies for counseliiM Bn:d/or 
plarsement. Also, local businesses, including the farming enterprise* contacted 
the school -counsel (3r for assistance in locating students interesteil liini s 
particular type of employment. The program was reasonably successiiir in the 
latter function but did not provide for a job placement center in ItSim frnm 
high schools. All schools established career guidance for post s emmhf^ 
opportunities but 'few have "open fnformation files." 



Career Placement Xorranittee has been organized by the project staff with 



repwKentatives fnomiTthe schools; State Employment Agency and others as? 




. requiTed. The focus was to review the placement oTexiting students. The 
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Committee achieved only partial success. 

Finally, the follow-up study to determine post secondary placement of 
exiting students was not conducted the first year. 

Studies were conducted relative to placement of exiting students of the 
previous years, 1974 and 1975. The findings for 1975 (study conducted in 1976) 
reveal 47.67% enrolled in college; 15.7% enrolled in vocational -technical 
programs; 23.7% employed and the remaining 9.5% students in homemaking, military, 
etc. 3.5% were undecided and/or not placed. 




